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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





G. M. F. Poonan.—The best reply we can make to our Corre- 


— who complains of his inability to procure copies of the . 


EviEw in that part of India where he is located, will be found in 
the following Extract from a leading article in the “ Bombay Times,” 
May 23, 1853 :— 

“Tt is with much pleasure we direct the attention of our readers to 
the Advertisement which appears in another part of this issue, from 
which it appears that our estimable and enterprising townsman, Mr. 
Chesson, has been appointed the Agent for Western India for the New 
Quarterly Review; and we trust, less for Mr. Chesson’s sake than 
for that of our readers, that this admirable Periodical may meet with 
an Indian circulation commensurate with its claims on the attention 
and gratitude of the Indian community. 

“ The critical judgments in the New Quarterly Review are charac- 
terized by discrimination and good taste—a readiness to award praise 
where it is really deserved, but no sparing of the rod where the interest 
of authors, or readers, or both, appears to demand it use. Above all, 
a strict impartiality presides over this new tribunal : there is no respect 
of persons here, and its decrees are free, at all events, from the impu- 
tation, ‘ Dat veniam corvis, vewat censura columbas.’ The conveni- 
ence of such a publication is obvious: and, conducted as it is with 
ability and fairness, it cannot but succeed. One thing seems to be the 
Editor's aim—as opposite to the customs of many Tikes as light 
and darkness—truth and candour is the motto, without regard to 
sounding titles or long-established fame. The literature of each 
successive Quarter is brought under notice with a careful, indepen- 
dent, and fearless regard for the benefit of authors, publishers, and 
buyers, especial care being taken to appeal to common sense and 
common honesty. The New Quarterly is not one of the satirical 
tomahawking Reviews of the old school, that killed off stray poets 
with brilliant critiques: its object is, to be useful to that unfortunate 

rson who never knows any thing—‘ the general reader ’—by helping 

im ‘up’ in the literature of the day. The reviews are written with 
brevity and neatness, and evince very great literary taste. We may 
add, that in England this Review has already acquired the proud 
title of—‘ Tue son OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE. ” 


WareRinG Piaces.—Owing to the pressure of urgent and impor- 
tant matter, the article on “The Watering Places of England” is 
unavoidably postponed. We take this opportunity of returning our 
acknowledgments to those Correspondents who have already kindly 
favoured us with information on this subject. 


8S. W. D. AttanaBap.—We can give no satisfactory information 
of the “ Association” alluded to. To judge from its publications, it 
betrays the most complete ignorance of the Indian question; and 
evidently possesses none of the elements of stability or success. But 
we may call attention to an excellent article in the “ Lonpen Mart” 
of the 24th ult., recommending the formation of “an Indian Reform 
League” yy a really liberal and comprehensive basis. We heartily 


concur in the suggestion. . 
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RETROSPECT OF THE LITERATURE OF THE QUARTER. 





Tue first of October is a most unpropitious 
day whereon to address our peripatetic public 
on matters literary. The island is half empty. 
There are more British barristers at Constanti- 
nople than in Lincoln’s Inn. There are more 
representatives of English boroughs in Wash- 
ington than in Westminster. There are not so 
many Cadis in Egypt as County-Court Judges. 
Men upon ’Change are seeking change in the 
Palais Royale or in the Piazzas of St. Marc ; 
and so is a formidable body of English sove- 
reigns and bank-notes. Even the few home- 
loving gentlemen who scorn the ways of foreign 
travel, and, having no taste for the amenities 
of Austrian hospitality, or the gay life of the 
Fort Manuel lazaretto, live at home at ease, 
are not in that otiose state favourable to literary 
amusement. The pheasant is crowing his last 
erow this morning in the covers, and who, with 
that shrill, cheery invitation in his ears, will sit 
down and read about the wares of Mr. Murray, 
the well-puffed chattels of Mr. Bentley, or the 
heavy speculations of the Messrs. Longman ? 
We commence our Retrospect in an unconfident 
mood, and feel like an orator at a public din- 
ner, who finds that his turn to speak has just 
come at the moment when the ladies are putting 
on their shawls and the chairman is looking 
at his watch. 

The materials are even worse than the occa- 
sion. Of the nine hundred works published 
during the quarter, there are not ten that de- 
served to be printed. English literature is 
growing sickly an consumptive under the 

aneful influence of our publishers. It best 
answers their purpose to keep up 
One weak, washy, everlasting flow 
of twaddle, produced at the smallest possible rate 


of remuneration, and, with the greatest ible 
speed, by their own familiar literary handicrafts- 
men; intended not to be read, studied, or re- 
membered, but to he skimmed, skipped, and 
circulated. The common vehicles of criticism 
are so completely in their hands, or under their 
control, that every fresh piece of trumpery is 
lauded as “indispensable to every library.” 
If a book be ill-spoken of, the only certain 
conclusion is, that it is the speculation of the 
author, and not of the publisher. The sine 
qua non of any notice whatever is, not that the 
book shall be a good book, or an important 
book, but that it shall have been “subscribed 
to the trade.”"* Can we wonder that, under 
such a dynasty of critics, merit cannot emerge ; 
thatin such a continuous flux of profitable trash, 
genius becomes stifled, enthusiasm faints, and 
tulent, hopeless of better things, stoops to la- 
bour for “small profits and quick returns?” 
Yet this organized system, although it look 
strong as the walls of Jericho, would fall at a 
single blast. It wants nothing but that authors 
should have a little prudence, a little money, 





* An egregious instance of this occurred a few months 
back. r. Arden discovered one of the lost orations of 
Hyperides in an Egyptian sarcophagus. Every scholar 
in Europe was elated; the University of ——- 

rinted the work at their press gratis; it was brought 
‘orth in a sumptuous volume, with elaborate fac simile; 
and copies were sent to the critical Journals. Buy Mr. 
Arden published the work himself, and distributed the 
copies to purchasers through the post-»ffice: it was not 
“subscribed to the trade.” We are informed, that of all 
the literary Journals of the Metropolis the New Quar- 
TERLY Review was the oaly one wherein even the exist- 
ence of this most interesting and most important publi- 
cation was noticed. We allude above only to periodicals 
that are solely of a critical character. The newspapers, 
not being the property of publishers, are of course under 
no constraint of this kind. 
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and a thorough knowledge of the facilities of the 
Post-office, and the princely houses will topple 
down. The wholesale and retail booksellers, 
who now in reality do all the work, will more 
cheaply occupy their place. Look at this 
New QwuartTerty Review—thriving and 
strengthening in the infancy of a third year, 
stretching itself over India, advancing surely 
in Australia, stepping in quick succession into 
colony after colony, entrenching itself gradually 
in every parish in England: think you this 
could have been done, in the very teeth of the 
whole trade of publishers, ten years ago? We 
had been mad to challenge such a contest, if 
we had not known, that although all the 
tributaries of Regent Street and the realms of 
Paternoster Row should rise in arms, and 
even influence the booksellers against us, Row- 
land Hill would stand our friend; and that, in 
spite of all the trade could do against us, the 

ost-office could, and would, if necessary, punc- 
tually deliver, aye, even to twenty thousand 
subscribers, each his several copy of the New 
QuarRTERLY Review on the day of its publica- 
tion. To the prudent and the careful labourers 
by the brain we say—Go thou and do likewise. 

It is not in wilfulness nor in recklessness 
that we disregard the hostility of this formida- 
ble array, and dare to call the attention of our 
literary brethren to these facts. It is in the 
conscientious pursuit of the mission on which 
we originally set out ; it is in the fulfilment of 
our determination to represent the brains, and 
not the breeches pockets of literature.* 

And now to our Retrospect. We sweep over 
a wide expanse with few eminences, and not 
one mountain. Some works, however, there 
are, of more than average importance, and chief 
among these may be named Mr. Ruskin’s 
second volume of his “ Stones of Venice,” and 
the first volume of Mr. Orchard Halliwell’s 
forty-guinea edition of the works of Shake- 
speare. Of the first of these we have sufficiently 
spoken in another place. As to the second, it 
is ba games by subscription, and has no pub- 
lisher’s name attached to it. For this grave 
offence Mr. Halliwell would have been abso- 
lutely ignored, if ignoring could have done him 
any harm; but as his subscription list was in 
a bar state, the publishers slipped all 
their domestic turnspit reviewers at him, and 
these have been snapping and snarling about 
his feet for several weeks. In a pamphlet 


* We nd me wd in our next Number, pursue 





this subject, and review, in an article for which we have 
long been materials, the whole of the relations 
of autbors and publ We shall take occasion to con- 


trast the actual accounts of publishers with estimates of 

& work could be produced for, if the author em- 
his own printer and bought his own . We 
our literary brethren to assist us with their ex- 
in these matters. 
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which he calls “ Curiosities of Modern Shake- 
sperian Criticism,” the beleaguered editor at- 
tempts to do battle with his persecutors, and 
makes evident their astounding ignorance ; but 
who will read his pamphlet ? ‘For ourselves 
we meddle not with the conflict, nor shall we 
pronounce any opinion upon Mr. Halliwell’s 
qualifications for the great task he has under- 
taken until we have an opportunity of seeing 
some fair proportion of the work. We do not 
profess to be able to judge of a house by a 
single brick. 

Agnes Stricklandt has produced a second 
volume of her “ Life of Mary Queen of Scots.” 
The events are, the marriage with Darnley, the 
murder of Riccio, the birth of James the Sixth, 
and thedeparture of Darnley from hiswife’s court. 
The kirk-a-field tragedy is yet untold. Miss 
Strickland does not write good English, as the 
recurrence of such droll mistakes as “ Moray 
pronounced his veto for Queen Mary’s death ” 
will shew; nor is she careful in her choice of 
words, as her describing a difficult conjuncture 
as “a ticklish crisis’’ may evidence ; nor is 
she happy or dignified in illustration; but she 
is very amusing. She works out her scenes in 
such elaborate detail, that they lay hold of the 
imagination ; and then she is, in every page and 
line of her book, so thoroughly a woman! She 
has all a true woman’s good, honest, earnest, 
partisanship—all her capacity for seeing one 
side of a question, and seeing that only—all her 
contempt for logical processes—qualities which 
are capital in a wife, and which strongly excite 
our delight in a dear, trusting, all-confiding 
woman, but which are not quite the essentials to 
history. This life is, as we suspected when the 
first volume appeared, written as a vindication 
of the honour of the sex : Queen Mary is per- 
fectly right in all she did, said, or thought. 
She was a most affectionate, warm, faithful 
wife, the best of queens, and the most in- 
jured of women. As there happen to exist 
witnesses whose testimony would tend to 
arte the contrary of all this, Miss Strick- 
and scolds these vigorously, and calls them 
names, with a most feminine fluency. They 
are Greenacres, Thurtells, and—ill-chosen 
and suggestive word—they are Mannings. 
As to Darnley, he was a weak-witted fool, 
and laboured under the inexplicable dis- 
advantage, in the eyes of the feminine his- 
torian, that “ unhappily he had a will of his 
own.” We believe, with Miss Strickland, that 
the charge against Mary of an illicit intercourse 
with Rizzio is unproven ; but Miss Strickland 
discredits at once the formed opinion of the 
English ambassadors to the contrary, (“I 





+ “ Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Prin- 
cesses,” by Agnes Strickland, Vol IV. Blackwood. 
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know that he knoweth himself that he hath 
a partner in play and game with him,”) by the 
woman’s argument, that the Italian was a little, 

ly man. “I know now for certain,” wrote 
Randolph to Leicester, “that this queen re- 
penteth of her marriage; that she hateth him 
and all his kin.” Teun very doubtful of 
the paternity of the newly-born child, left the 
court, and would have left the kingdom, un- 
willing to take part in the public ceremonial of 
a christening. It was vital to Mary’s honour 
that he should be present, and she besought 
him to stay. What Darnley’s doubts were, 
may be gathered from Mary’s address to him— 
“My Lord, God has given you and me a son, 
whose paternity is of none but you. My lord, 
here I protest to God, and as I shall answer to 
him at the great day of judgment, this is your 
son, and no other man’s son.”” Odd words these 
for an unsuspected wife to use when she pre- 
sents her first-born to her husband. Miss 
Strickland, however, is certain that Darnley 
had no suspicion whatever ; that refusal to re- 
main with the court had nothing to do with the 

ternity of the new-born infant ; that Mary’s 
desire to retain him with her had nothing to 
do with the public opinion of Europe. The 
lady historian settles the whole matter with a 
woman’s argument. Asking, Why did Mary 
want to retain him? She answers, “ Is there 
the female heart that has ever felt the power of 
a constant and enduring love—a love which 
neither time or injuries can alienate—that does 
not mentally reply, ‘ Because she was a faith- 
ful wife, and a fond, weak woman, whose realm 
would have been to her as a desert in the ab- 
sence of the object of her yearning affection, 
unworthy though he were of her regard?’” All 
this is very amusing to hear or read as a spe- 
cimen of feminine ratiocination ; but it must 
not pass for any thing more than amusing non- 
sense. We beg to whisper to the ladies who 
read Miss Strickland’s book, that the less they 
resemble this lady’s injured queen, the more re- 
spectable they will be in their respective 
spheres. The historical evidence now admits 
of no second decision. Queen Mary was 
doubtless placed in very difficult times, and 
met with very hard treatment; but she was a 
false, treacherous, wheedling woman, an adul- 
tress, and a murderer. 

The memoirs of the last generation con- 
tinue to press upon us. The papers of Sir 
Hudson Lowe have been received with great 
disappointment. It was, however, quite neces- 
sary that they should be put before the world. 

he case is now concluded, and mankind may 
form its judgment at its leisure. 
_ But why should we recall the career of Ben- 
jamin Robert Haydon the painter of large 
pictures? He was neither good, nor wise, nor 


rreat. He was a mediocrity, who believed 
imself an Apelles. He was a borrower and 
a bore. Yet shall we all read his journals. 
They will interest us, for they contain little 
descriptions of the private life of greater men 
than Benjamin Haydon: they will amuse us, 
for they are the sayings of a sour, envious, dis- 
appointed man, speaking of his more fortunate 
friends. The study, also, is instinct with a 
lively moral. How false is the position of a 
man, who, having no intense quality except 
vanity, fancies himself a genius! What 
meanness, ingratitude, and selfishness spring 
from such a delusion! Yet how certainly it 
spreads. Let the smallest man in creation be- 
lieve thoroughly in himself that he is a giant, 
and he will soon gather a little circle who shall 
believe so too. These are trite truths, but they 
work out well in narrative. Many a foolish man 
and woman who reads this book will miss the 
real moral, and bestow a morbid sympathy upon 
the utterly worthless individual who is its hero. 

The most provoking circumstance about 
Haydon’s Journal is his constant assumption 
of a religious character. His religion was 
nothing but a phase of his vanity: it did not 
make fim strive to be a better man, but it con- 
centrated itself into a conviction that the Al- 
mighty was specially and particularly bound 
to provide for Benjamin Haydon—all the acts 
of the said Benjamin Haydon, idle, extrava- 

nt, or foolish, notwithstanding. What he 
calls faith and religion was, in fact, nothing 
but the most grovelling, and at the same time 
the most presumptuous, superstition. For in- 
stance, he gives a penny toa beggar on one 
occasion, and on his return home he finds that 
one of his own begging letters has been answered 
by a handsome remittance. He connects the 
two events as cause and effect. His religion, 
as ed his creditors, was a sort of fatal- 
ism that reminds us of what we saw in Cairo 
some time since. Abbas Pasha had obtained 
from England, b t exertion, a gigantic 
mastiff, iakione eof the celebrated Tyme 
breed, and the monster was the talk of the 
whole city. As the Pasha’s private Secretary 
proceeded through the narrow streets, accom- 

nied by his very docile but very formidable- 
Cokieg acquisition, the Turks did not fly, nor 
did they seek shelter, nor put themselves in 
attitude of resistance. They stood still and 
trembled. Some muttered only Ws Us*— 
“ Wonderful! wonderful!” others, what we un- 
derstood to be Jsil 4i)| Jas .ye 3 and some adopted 
literally the Haydon phrase, “Our trust is in 
God.” One old man we heard to exclaim, 
“Many of the creations of God are terrible !”” 
and another gravely asked the dignified dog, 
“ Art thou sent to consume us utterly?” The 
general expression, however, was, “God can 
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protect us even from thee, oh terrible one!” 
and such as these were the exclamafions and 
religious confidences of Benjamin Haydon when 
he met a dun, or had a bill presented, or found 
an execution in his house. But we must pass on. 
Next comes a little series of Soldiers’ Me- 
moirs.* Great steadiness, great coolness, imper- 
turbable courage, and “ dash,” where need be, 
will probably, in the British or in any other 
army, lead to an early death or a late commis- 
sion. There is a story told of King William the 
Fourth, that he was one day inspecting a militia 
regiment, with the Duke of hocking on one 
side, and a sun-burnt Indian veteran on the 
other. The King suddenly found it necessary 
to make a speech, and the natural topic was 
the glorious contingencies of a military career. 
By way of illustration, he pointed to the Duke 
on his left, and said, “ You see me supported 
here, on one side, by a descendant of the Plan- 
tagenets—one whose lineage is equal to my 
own; while, on the other, my side is pressed 
by a man sprung from the very dreqs of the 
people.” The veteran thought the illustration 
too strong, and we are not sure that the Cure- 
tons, the Elleys, and others mentioned in this 
volume, may not think that their progenitors’ 
deeds of heroism might have been celebrated 
under a less expressive title-page. In good 
sooth, although this is an amusing little volume, 
the title-page is—we will not say a deception, 
but—certainly a misnomer. Cureton and Elley 
had doubtless touched the King’s money as 
roffered by a recruiting-officer, and so had 
aterloo Ewart; but General Whitelock did 
not rise from the ranks: it is mere trifling 
with words to say that Sir Robert Wilson rose 
from the ranks. Major Semple Lisle was never, 
even in name, a private. Sir Hudson Lowe 
commenced his career as an ensign in the 
Devonshire Militia. Lord George Sackville, 
one of the favourite “ Juniuses,” so far from 
rising from the ranks, was a lieutenant-general 
before the world had an opportunity of dis- 
covering that he was a coward. The volume 
is a series of sketchy military biographies with 
an inappropriate title. 
There is, among the novelties of the quarter, 
a stranger¢t who has learned our language, and 
become a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons; who, if we may credit his por- 
trait, wears a long beard and an ovtré oriental 
dress, whereby perchance to cultivate the favour 
of that somew hat unintellectual class of British 
females, who, if they cannot entice a lord to 
their drawing-rooms, are content to doat upon 
a Turk, a flowering aloe, a Chinese mandurin, 


* “ Risen from the Ranks, or, Conduct versus Caste,” 
by the Rev. Erskine Neale, M.A. Longman. 1853. 

t “The Thistle and the Cedar of Lebanon.” By Ha- 
beeb Risk Allah Effendi, M.R.C.S. Madden. 1853. 
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or a Piccadilly showman. An effendi, who is 
so complaisant as to say of the British isles 
that “ their religion is the purest, their govern- 
ment and laws the best in the world, and they 
are second to no people in the enjoyment of 
privileges and blessings such as could only be 
enjoyed by a peculiar people under the imme- 
diate protection of the Almighty Benefactor,” 
is a gentleman who cannot fail to be popular in 
the smaller petti-céteries of this metropolis. 

The volume in question is “a brief sketch of 
Habeeb Risk Allah’s life and travels. Why 
it is called the “ Thistle and the Cedar of Le- 
banon” we are not very clearly told. It is, 
indeed, intimated that the Thistle is the Eastern 
Church, and the Cedar is the Church of Eng- 
land ; but by which of these two vegetables Mr. 
Risk Allah may consider himself typified, is not 
said, and perhaps it is not absolutely necessary 
to inquire. 

Mr. Risk Allah, be it known to all who are 
interested in the fortunes of the hero, was 
born at Shuwei fat on the Lebanon, which he 
describes in just such fashion as a man = 
rally describes a place where he has never been. 
As Risk Allah lived there with his uncle (whom 
he declares to be a person of some importance)t 
for ten years, he ought to know something of 
the place, and of the religion of the Druses— 
still a problem among Eastern travellers. All 
we shall say is, that if any one will take the 
first chapter of this book, and compare it with 
Colonel Churchill’s recently-published “ Ten 
Years’ Residence at Mount Lebanon,” and 
shall, after that comparison, believe that the 
writer ever ten years upon that moun- 
tain, he will differ very much from us upon 
many canons of criticism. Whether, bowever, 
the writer be theson of aSyrian Sheik, or a Syrian 
peasant, of a Jewish or Christian denomination 





] A propos of Syrian Sheiks, we may recal to mind 
the following passage in Thackeray's capital little book, 
* Cornhill to Cairo "— 

“Among the occupiers of the little bazaar watch- 
boxes, vendors of embroidered handkerchiefs, and other 
articles of showy Eastern haberdashery, was a good- 
looking, neat young fellow, who spoke English very 
fluently, and was particularly attentive to all the pas- 
sengers on board our ship. is gentleman was not only 
a pocket-handkerchief merchant in the bazaar, but earned 
a further livelihood by letting out mules and donkeys, 
and he kept a small ing-house or inn for travellers, 
as we were informed. 

* No wonder he spoke good English, and was exceed- 
ingly polite and well-bred, for the worthy man had 
a some time in England, and in the best society too. 

‘hat humble haberdasher at Beyrout had been a lion 
here at the very best houses of the great people, and had 
actually made his appearance at Windsor, where he was 
received as a Syrian prince, and treated with great hos- 
pitality by royalty itself.” 

We happen to know something of the Lebanon our- 
selves, ent could rectify several little matters related iv 
this volume if it were at all worth while. 
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is of no possible importance, especially as he 
has the tact to pass over all his own early his- 
tory, or to tone it down to the proper bour- 
geoisie taste of “ gentility :” but we cannot get 
rid of the feeling that there is something not 
genuine, nor even very well simulated in this 
volume. There is no air of the East, no East- 
ern thought, no oriental expression. There is 
such baldness and poverty of idea and imagi- 
nation, that we are instinctively inclined to 
question the possibility of the work being the 
writing of an oriental. Of course we are not 
doubting Mr. Risk Allah’s word. If there be 
such a gentleman as Risk Allah, and if he be 
like the individual portrayed in front of the 
book, and if he be a member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and if he have really 
written this poor, trashy volume in English, we 
of course thoroughly believe all he says, and 
congratulate him upon having described Da- 
mascus in language and ideas as thoroughly 
western as those last employed upon the same 
subject by the last cockney tourist. Still we 
must be allowed, in our uncertainty, to say, 
that not being assured of the existence of Risk 
Allah, out of his book, we should not be sur- 
am if Mr. Brown, or Mr. Jones, or Mr, 

obinson, should come forward, at some future 
time, and own the volume. Whenever Mr. 
Brown does this, we hereby protest that we 
shall affirm that we were not taken in. Lord 
Hardwicke, as the Persian spy in Athens, was 
much more like a Persian; Montesquieu, as 
the Turkish ambassador, was much more like 
a Turk; Goldsmith was much more like a 
Chinese, than is this Mr. Brown like a Syrian 
Christian. If, however, there be really and 
truly an actual Risk Allah, we beg pardon, and 
congratulate him upon his success in thoroughly 
deorientalizing himself. 

The “ Lives of the Laureates” we have dealt 
ecg in a separate article, and we believe 
we have now run through every production of 
the quarter which can advance even a colour- 
able claim to rank as a biography ; unless, in- 
deed, it be insisted that we ought not to pass 
uncatalogued an impenetrable mass of print, 
called “A Life of Savanarola,” and a “ Life 
of Madame de Staél,’? whereof we have fully 
‘spoken in our after pages. 

The Right Hon. George Bankes, in his ca- 
oy of Patron of the Mutual Improvement 

iety of Corfe Castle, has undertaken to 
write a book of the composite order, partaking 
of the characteristics of the history, the memoir, 
and the guide-book.* Not satisfied with provin- 
cial plaudits, he has chosen a London publisher, 
and sent forth his “ Story of Corfe Castle” as 


__ * “The Story of Corfe Castle, and of many who have 
lived there,” by the Right Hon. George Bankes, M.P. 
for the County of Dorset. London: Murray. 1853. 





a real literary achievement. Now we doubt 
the prudence of this. The “ Story of Corfe 
Castle” is adapted to the climate of Dorset: 
the county newspaper there will honestly re- 
verence it as an inspiration ; the farmers will 
buy “the Squire’s book,” and make their 
daughters Fhe it to them, in small modicums, 
as the nights grow long: then will they dream 
of invading Danes, or of Lady Bankes “ with 
her daughters, women, and five soldiers,” 
holding out against an army of rebels, and 
“ heaving over stones and hot embers” on the 
assailants ; or, perchance, of Queen Elfrida 
flogging her son with the castle-clock! Poach- 
ers, perchance, may be scared from trespassing 
in woods where Edward the Martyr was 
dragged by the stirrup after being stabbed in 
the back. 

“In the following year,” [the Wareham rustics will 
reverently read] **the body of the murdered king was 
found: a pillar of fire, descending from above, illumi- 
nated the place where he was hid. Some devout people 
of Wareham brought it to the church of St. Mary in 
that village, and buried it in a plain manner.” 

William of Malmesbury and Roger of Wen- 
dover agree, in opposition to Mr. Bankes, that 
“the wicked woman, Alfdritha, and her son 
Ethelred, ordered the corpse of the king and 
martyr, St. Eadward, to be ignominiously 
buried at Wareham, in the midst of public re- 
joicing and festivity.” ‘ Envying him,” says 
the latter, “even holy ground when dead.” 

“ From this time,” Mr Bankes proceeds,” the fountain 
where the body had Jain yielded pure and sweet water, be- 
ing called ‘ St. Edward's fountain,” and infirm people were 
daily healed there. The news of these transactions being 
circulated, Alfer, Earl of Mercia, a faithful adherent to the 
deceased king, resolved to remove the body to a more suit- 
able place of sepulture. Inviting all bishops, abbots, and 
nobility to assist him, he sent to Wolfrida, abbess of Wil- 
ton, to come with her nuns and perform the funeral rites 
with due solemnity. The noble company thus convened, 
being joined by a great number of the country people, came 
to Wareham, where the body, on being taken out of the 
tomb in which it had lain three years, was found as free 
from corruption as on the day when it was placed there: 
it was carried on a bier to Shaftesbury. Among the 
concourse of people were two poor lame persons, who 
were cured on approaching the bier. Elfrida, struck 
with remorse, prepared to join this noble funeral pro- 
cession, hoping thus to make some atonement for her 
crime ; but her utmost efforts could not prevent the horse 
she rode from running backwards. She tried several 
horses, being an intrepid lady, but not one of them would 
advance a step: she then attempted to go on foot, but 
with no better success.” 

What “mutual improvement” can be de- 
rived from these silly old monkish legends, 
repeated without a word indicative of the causes 
that led to their invention, it would be vain to 

uess. We must warn the Dorsetshire farmers, 

owever, that if they desire to know any thing 
of the History of England, they must not take 
their county member as their guide. They 
will get a far better notion of the character of 
Saint Dunstan even from Hume than they 
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will from Bankes, and a much clearer view of 
the wars of the Commonwealth from Brodie’s 
“ British Empire ” than they will from either. 

The three great topics of the quarter have 
been the re-settlement of the Government of 
India; the Revolution in China; and last, and 
largest, the attempt of Russia upon Turkey. 
Each of these topics has its article in the Nsw 
QUARTERLY, and its little swarm of books. 
We here mark them only as they have borne 
upon the literature of the quarter. 

The attention directed < India has en- 
couraged the publication of two separate jour- 
nals of travel in that peninsula by British 
Ladies. It would appear, however, from the 
Governor-General’s te tches, that the next 
works upon Indian soil will be works of a 
very public nature, which will be got up upon 
a very | scale, and will have a considerable 
run all through British India. 

Among the political pamphlets the most 
generally read has been Mr. Cobden’s brochure, 
“ How wars are got up in Inlia.” “ Public 
opinion,” says the member for the West Riding, 
“ has not hitherto been opposed to an extension 
of our dominion in the East. On the contrary, 
it is believed to be profitable to the nation, 
and all classes are ready to hail with approba~ 
tion every fresh acquisition of territory.” The 
readers of the New QuaRTERLY are already 
fully aware of the facts and arguments by 
which the fallacy of the money profit of ex- 
tended dominion can be a “ The greater 
the territory, the greater the debt,” is a theme 
we have descanted upon too fully in former 
Numbers to render it necessary that we should 
shew how Mr, Cobden labours the same point. 

As to China, so little is known upon the 
subject, that all that can be done is to put that 
little into readable shape. Huc’s travels in 
Tartary, and the recent correspondence in the 
Times, must be the basis of any tolerable nar- 
rative of this change in the government, habits, 
and religion, of one half of the human race. 

Of the many catchpennies which the event 
has generated, the French book we have made 
the basis of our article is undoubtedly the best. 

The Russian question has produced a hail- 
storm of books, some of them as weighty as 
those that fell around the Jesuit Missionaries in 
the mountains of Thibet. 

* Mr. Urquhart’s “ Progress of Russia” is 
not, as its title would appear to suggest, a 
pamphlet, but a thick octavo volume, containing 
thirty-nine chapters, and treating de omnibus 
rebus et qui m aliis. In an Introduction 





‘a ag of sama the west, north, and south, by 
sources of opinion, and iating the 
p ren. | of wealth and power. By Daria Urquhart 


London: Triibner, and Co. 
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of forty-five the author states his 
opinion upon the crisis in the East; and his 
opinion R Ser -y present cogent 
inst is all a stra , the real de- 
pa being Tanna. Sucheis the new True 
Faith according to the prophet Urquhart. 

Now Mr. David Urquhart is, In some re- 
bar a very kindred mind to the late Mr. 

njamin Haydon, of whom we have just 
spoken. He claims to found a school, to have 
his dicta received with an airos ép7, to be a 
guide infallible. He collected, long ago, a few 
crazy followers, who, we believe, still abide by 
him ; and he attract 1 alsosome young men of 
good parts, who ye their folly, and dis- 
covered the real metal of their idol. Unfortu- 
nately for this great High Priest of Urquhart- 
ism, his adherents pushed him into pty 
of Commons. Tried by that infallible test, 
Urquhart at once appeared to be a monomaniac 
and a bore. His ruling idea is, that Russia is 
at the bottom of every thing—that Russia ar- 
ranges the bargains upon our stock exchange— 
that Russia bribes Lord Palmerston—that Russia 
got up the revolts of 1848—that Russian di- 
plomacy rules the world—that every thing is 
done by Russia, and that without Russia 
nothing is that is. 

This dreary, fatuous idea is here distended 
over five hundred We have Russia in 
Spain, Russia in Hungary, Russia in Scandi- 
navia, Russia in Denmark, Russia on the 
Danube, Russia on the Euxine, Russia in the 
Levant, and Russia in the Red Sea; in which 
last locality we devoutly hope that some cha- 
ritable _— will lay the foul Russian bogey 
that so haunts poor David Urquhart. 

All the travellers of course press forward to 
tell us about Moldavia and Wallachia, and the 
Golden Horn, and Adrianople, and Syria, and the 
Holy Places. Colonel Churchill’s work is de- 
cidedly the most important: it is, indeed, the 
only book of Eastern travel which contains really 
original information. Some others, however, 
are much more amusing. Of the flitters to and 
fro upon the earth, the St. Jobns are legion, and 
their industry is indefatigable. They skim every 
thing ; but woe to the reader who confides that 
the mass is at all like the specimen they bring 
away. “There and Back Again in search of 
aga A isa pilgrimage by Mr. James Augustus 
St. John, whose search after beauty is somewhat 
tedious. When Mr, St. John finds beauty in 
a calm at sea we are not disposed to quarrel 
with him; but when he tells us that he “ seems 
to have Sot within the serene halls of eternity,” 
we inhale a strong flavour of cockneyism. 
However, our ers know what Mr. J. A. 
St. John’s book is likely to be. He is, we 
believe, the patriarch of the tribe—a tribe 
which has given us “ Isis,” “ Lybian Desert,” 
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« Levantine Family,” “ Village Life in Egypt,” 
“Travels in India,” descriptions of the Ori- 
ental Archipelago, and large accounts of the 
central parts of America. To say truth, there 
js to us an atmosphere of book-making about 
these two volumes. Before we have read ten 

es we are impressed with the feeling that 
the author, having cut his “ Isis” out of his 
Egyptian materials, has been stewing down the 
scraps, and serves them up under a fine name ; 
or, as he says, “gives utterance to the philo- 
sophy of travelling.” If our readers neglect 
our advice, and al this book, and become only 
half so much bored by it as we have been, we 
shall be fully revenged for their neglect of our 
counsels, 

Another of the St. Johns has “ left all 
meaner things” to settle the fate of the Turks 
in Europe, and somewhat diffusely, but by no 
means unpleasantly, proposes, in the compass 
of a volume, to revive the Caliphate at Bagdad. 
But we deal with this gentleman hereafter ; and 
when the reader sees what store of books upon 
Mount Lebanon we have reviewed, he will 
probably appreciate our forbearance, in that 
we do not force upon him the contents of every 
pretender’s pamphlet upon the Eastern question. 

There are travellers, moreover, from other 
= of the world, who claim our notice. 

ever were they more numerous or less 
valuable. “The Tents of the Tuski” is a 
stale account of some part of the Arctic Re- 

ions; Miss Bunbury comes from Sweden ; 

r. Rudstone Read reads an account of what 
he heard, saw, and did in Australia; Mr. A. 
Smith, himself a proof of the indomitable 
energy of the Anglo-Saxon race, has under- 
taken to fowr-tinae and make utterly ridi- 
eulous that poor old “ Monarch of Moun- 
tains” whom they crowned so long ago— 
Miserable Mont Blanc! Our English Smith 
has caricatured him in distemper, joked at 
him, punned about him, sung songs at him, 
told cockney stories of vite Ben are believed, 
or at least laughed at, to the old gentleman’s 
utter disgrace—made money by him, and now, 
at last, he has written his life! probably choos- 
ing the title of his book* with a special object 
to some villanous pun as to howmany “ stories” 
high Mont Blanc is; a nefarious design, 
wherein we are pleased to think we have an- 
ticipated and thwarted this middle-aged man of 
the mountain. 

The inevitable Mrs. Moodie has written and 
printed another book upon Canada. She calls 
it “Life in the Clearings versus the Bush.” 
Three hundred and eighty-four pages of diluted 
chatter of the weakest and most fluent kind. 








* The “Story of Mont Blanc.” By Albert Smith. 
London, 1853. Bogue. 


The lady tells us that the people in her neigh- 
bourhood come to see her as a curiosity, and 
wonder to find an authoress, a being “ like other 
auc We should be sorry to spoil Mrs. 

oodie’s home renown; but if she were to 
whisper to her crowd of Canadian admirers how 
easy a thing such authorship as hers is, they 
would probably go home and write down what 
they have individually seen and heard, and 
nine out of ten of them would produce a better 
and more original book than Mrs. Moodie. 
This is the sort of stuff the lady weaves— 


Balls given on public days, such as the Queen’s birth- 
day, and by societies, such as the Freemasons , the Odd- 
Fellows’, and the Firemen’s, are composed of very mixed 
company, and the highest and lowest are seen in the same 
room. They generally contrive to keep to their own set 
—iae alternately—rarely occupying the floor to- 
gether. It is surprising the goodwill and harmony that 
presides in these mixed teed 04 As long as they are 
treated with civility, the lower classes shew no lack of 
courtesy to the higher. To be a spectator at one of these 
public balls is very amusing. The country girls carry 
themselves with such an easy freedom, that it is quite 
entertaining to look at and listen tothem. At a Free- 
masons’ ball, some years ago, a very amusing thing took 
a. A young handsome woman, still in her girlhood, 

ad brought her baby, which she carried with her into 
the ball-room. On being asked to dance, she was rather 
uzzled what to do with the child; but, seeing a youn 
awyer, one of the élite of the town, standing with folded 
arms looking on, she ran across the room, and, putting 
the baby into his arms, exclaimed—‘‘ You are not 
dancing, sir; pray hold my baby for me till the next 
quadrille is over.” Away she skipped back to her part- 
ner, and left the gentleman overwhelmed with confusion, 
while the room shook with peals of laughter. Making 
the best of it, he danced the baby to the music, and kept 
it in high good humour till its mother returned. 

‘* T guess,” she said, ‘‘ that you are a married man ?” 

* Yes,” said he, returning the child, “and a mason.” * 

“Well, I thought as much any how, by the way you 
acted with the baby.” 

“My conduct was not quite free from selfishness: I 
expect a reward.” 

** As how?” 

“ That you will give the baby to your husband, and 
dance the next set with me.” 

* With all my heart. Let us go a-head.” 

Tf legs did not do their duty, it was no fault of their 
pretty owner, for she danced with all her strength, greatly 
to the amusement of her aristocratic partner. 


Or this— 


A gentleman who was travelling in company with Sir 
A told me an anecdote of him, and how he treated 
an impertinent fellow on board one of the lake boats, that 
greatly amused me. 

The state cabins in these large steamers open into the 
great saloon ; and as they are often occupied by married 
people, each berth contains two beds, one placed above 
the other. Now it often happens, when the boat is 

atly crowded, that two passengers of the same sex are 
orced to occupy the same sleeping room. This was Sir 
A ’s case, and he was obliged, though very reluc- 
tantly, to share his sleeping apartment with a well-dresséd 
American, but evidently a man of low standing, from the 
familiarity of his manners and the bad grammar he used. 

In the morning it was necessary for one eman to 
rise before the other, as the space in front of their berths 
was too narrow to allow of more than one performing his 
ablutions at a time. 
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Our Yankee made a fair start, and had nearly com- 
pleted his toilet, when he suddenly spied a tooth-brush 
and a box of tooth-powder in the dressing-case his com- 
panion had left open on the washstand. Upon these he 

and having made a liberal use of them, flung 
them back into the case, and sat down upon the only 
chair the room contained, in order to gratify his curiosity 
by watching how his sleeping partner went through the 
same process. 

Sir A , greatly annoyed by the fellow’s assurance, 

out of bed, and placing the washhand basin on the 
_ put his feet into the water, and commenced scrub- 
bing his toe-nails with the desecrated tooth-brush. Jo- 
watched his movements for a few seconds in silent 
horror; at length, unable to contain himself, he ex- 
claimed— 

“ Well, stranger! that’s the dirtiest use I ever see a 
tooth-brush put to, any how.” 

“ T saw it put to adirtier just now,” said Sir A . 
very coolly. “I always use that brush for cleaning my 
toes.” 











The Yankee turned green, and fled to the deck, 
but his nausea was et soo-eletem. 

This is not only a nasty story, but it is so old, 
so well known, and so popular among Trans- 
atlantic travellers, that we have heard at least 
half a dozen men tell it, and each constituted 
himself the witty hero of the anecdote. 

“ A Cruise in the Aigean,” by Mr. Walter 
Watson, is a book we recommend to any 
bachelor who, at the commencement of the 
next autumn, may be ao waa where he shall 
spend a couple of months. It contains just 
that practical information which is useful to a 
tourist; does not disdain to enter upon a con- 
sideration of pounds, shillings, and pence ; and 
will be a very interesting companion in a 
“P.& O.” or “ Austrian Lloyd’s” steam- 
boat. It is occasionally a little ambitious in 
the descriptive style, but it contains sound use- 
ful facts, that will save money, time, and 
patience. 

To the tourists who are just returned from 
Treland, and have its scenery fresh in memory, 
we recommend a capital little book, called 
“ Lake Lore ; or an Antiquarian Guide to some 
of the ruins and recollections of Killarney.”’ 
There is a great deal of learning and research 
in this guide-book on a new plan, and a fund 
of amusement brought together in a very un- 
pretending manner. We cannot express any 
warm admiration of A. B. R.’s metrical le- 
gends; but every page of his prose gives some 
new point of interest to spots that have long 
been fixed in our memory. 

Several writers follow in the wake of the 
Rev. Mr. Foster and others, in the somewhat 
Snagents task of bringing all the facts of 
modern discovery into exact correspondence 


with the records of Bible History. Of these, 


the principal is Mr. J. W. Bosanquet, who, in 
a work called “The Fall of Nineveh and the 
Reign of Sennacherib historically and chrono- 
logically considered,” attacks Niebuhr for 
having taken his ideas of chronology from a 
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Pagan point of view, and insists that the his- 
tory of Assyria will soon be as well known as 
the history of England. We give every credit 
to Mr. Bosanquet for his zeal; but before we 
commit the sacred historians to an identity 
with Colonel Rawlinson’s interpretations, it 
would be well to wait until some formed opinion 
has been arrived at by the learned men of 
Europe as to the truth of the gallant Colonel's 
translations. At present there is a very general 
idea that Colonel Rawlinson knows nothing 
whatever of the Assyrian language, and that 
his versions of the really ancient inscriptions 
are nothing more than rash guesses. 

The translations are, of course, very nume- 
rous, for the publishers get them at a very 
cheap rate. One of the most noticeable is that 
of M. de Saulcy’s “ Narrative of a Journe 
round the Dead Sea, and in the Bible Lands.” 
Those who can do so should read this book in 
its original language; for although Count de 
Warren’s translation is very tolerably executed, 
much of the freshness of his descriptions eva- 

rates in the change of idiom. Perhaps the 
following account of the Dead Sea may be 
new to some of our readers. 


From the summit of the mountain which we have just 
descended, this strange sea, which all writers describe as 
——— the most dismal aspect, appeared to us as a 
splendid lake, glittering in the sunshine, with its blue 
waves gently breaking on the sands of the softest beach. 
Through the transparent water appeared a white tint 
which enlivened the shore. We guessed at once that 
this appearance was owing to the salt crystallized under 
the water, and, when near, we find that our conjecture 
is right. Are we now to be convinced that no living 
thing can exist on the shores of the Dead Sea, as has 
been so often repeated? We ascertain the contrary fact 
the very moment we touch the shore. A flock of wild 
ducks rises before us, and settles on the water out of gun- 
shot, where they begin sporting and diving with perfect 
unconcern. As we advance, beautiful insects shew them- 
selves on the gravelly beach ; rooks are flying and scream- 
ing among the rent cliffs of the steep hills which border 
the lake. Where, then, are those poisonous vapours 
which death to all who venture to approach them ? 
Where? In the writings of the poets who have emphati- 
cally described what they have never seen. We are not 
yet five minutes treading the shores of the Dead Sea, 
and already all that has been said of it appears as mere 
creations of the oor, Let us, then, proceed fearlessly 
forward ; for if any thing is to be dreaded here certainly 
it is not the pestilential influence of the finest and the 
most imposing lake in the world.” 


This work is really so valuable to the student 
of Biblical antiquities, that we regret the pub- 
lisher should not have thought it worth while 
to go to the expense of an Index, in order to 
make its contents accessible. A cheap trans- 
lation in one volume, with a good Index, 
would deserve, and would obtain, a very large 
sale. 

Another translation is Miss Frederica Bre- 
mer’s “ Impressions of America,” which would 
probably have had a very extensive popu- 
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larity had it appeared in a shilling volume, 
but which is scarcely worth purchasing in 
the expensive Poanpen: Mie form in which it is 
now produced. Gibbon spoke of the “ Dublin 
Pirates” of his great work as “at once his 
friends and his enemies;’’ and there can be little 
doubt that Miss Bremer owes her wide popu- 
larity among us very much to the cheap price 
at which her tales were distributed by the 
pirates of Paternoster Row. We hope she 
will gain in purse what she loses in fame. 

Come we now to the Essayists. 

We are not sure that we do right in classing 
under this head Professor Creasy’s announced 
exposition of the British Constitution, A 
school-book on this subject is wanted. De- 
lolme is become an absurdity ; Blackstone’s 
Commentaries on English law are too ex- 
tensive, both in their subject and in their treat- 
ment; Mr. Hallam’s Constitutional History 
of England is not digestible enough for child- 
hood; Mr. Bowyer’s Commentaries on the 
Constitution is an elaborate, learned work for 
mea to study. But we want a book for boys. 
We have not yet seen the Professor’s “ Text 
Book,’ but we have every confidence, from 
what he has done before, that this will be 
worthy of his reputation, and equal to his pur- 


There is an opportunity for a brilliant article 
lost—lost, for ever, by that swaithing-band 
tule of the New QuarTsRLY REVIEW, which 
ostracises all controversy other than literary, 
Why might we not prove that Cardinal Wise- 
man was St. Augustine, or Dunstan, or Thomas 
& Becket? or why might we not prove that he 
is a failure, unequal to the occasion—according 
to our fancy or convictions? Well, we refrain; 
and we only dare remark upon the author of 
these essays*, that although a cardinal and a 
bishop, he, upon the very head and front of 
every volume, reserves to himself the right of 
translation. Of the style of the essays we shall 
choose a little specinen—one which must be 
favourable to the author, because no Christian 
can refuse to go with bim in the general scope 
of his argument. If any should differ from 
him, it must be a mere question of taste and 
style :-— 

When Jesus was brought before Herod, he wished to 
see him perform a miracle, and Jesus refused to gratify 
his insolent curiosity. What fitting miracle could he 
have wrought under such circumstances? He might 
Most justly have struck the projligate idiot with blindness, 
as St. Paul did Elymas; and it would have been a just 

nt, as well asatruesign. [Wherein the Cardinal 
appears to differ from the Saviour.} Yet a sign was 
Wrought before him, and a wonder that made angels weep 





* “Essays on various subjects.” By his Eminence 
} pe iseman. 3 Vols. 8vo. London: Dolman. 
Jd, 


with amazement ; and we see it, but that worthless injideb 
did not, &c. &c. 

We shall not commit ourselves to any 
opinion as to the erudition displayed in these 
essays, for, in truth, we have not yet had time 
to test it. Asa mere matter of scholarship we 
may perhaps deal more copiously with the 
Cardinal upon some future occasion. 

“The Adventures of a Gentleman in Search 
of the Church of England” is of course a 
controversial squib. An individual comes back 
from the colonies, and looks about for the good 
old Church; tumbles among a low-Church 
family, and is stunned by the eloquence and 
energy of their favourite exciter; is puzzled by 
the learning and alarmed by the tendencies of 
the very gentlemanlike and profound Tractarian, 
Mr. Rubric; and at last finds, as he supposes, 
the real old Church in a country village, pre- 
sided over by a country pastor. 

“Church Experience,” by the Reverend C. B. 
Pearson, is a religious pamphlet that must be 
considered as somewhat of the High Church 
school, since it recommends daily service and 
intoning the Liturgy. But the author also 
recommends an alteration in the Liturgy, so as 
to render the morning service shorter by the 
suppression of frequent repetitions. He more- 
over requires an improved education for the 
clergy, a greater number for the service of 

pular parishes, and an order of itinerant or 

ome Missionary priests. 

“Hebrew Politics in the Time of Sa 
and Sennacherib” is a book we shall be cau- 
tious how we meddle with. Mr. Edward 
Strachey undertakes an inquiry into the his- 
torical meaning and purpose of the prophecies 
of Isaiah, and brings these historical meanings 
to bear on the hee and political life of Eng- 
land. All the really sane portion of our readers 
—pbut, alas! how small a proportion of man- 
kind are really sane—will already understand 
what sort of book this is. Perhaps, however, 
it will be as well to do here, as they do in cer- 
tain inquiries at the Gray’s-Inn Coffee-house, 
that is to say, allow the subject-matter of the 
inquiry to speak for himself. ‘ Why,” asks 
Mr. Strachey, ‘should Hebrew -history alone 
depart from the law of all other histories, that 
the earlier events must be read in the light of 
the later, which are their necessary develop- 
ments? Why should prophecy be honoured 
by making it out to be a mere verbal sooth- 
saying? Let us entreat the reader—the Chris- 
tian reader—and student of the Hebrew pro- 
phets, to dread neither of these bugbears, but 
to see and to reflect for himself, in the firm 
belief that reason and faith are ever in harmony, 
and that neither can ever be rightly 
to the exclusion or neglect of the other. If 
the English poet of the 19th century claim 


— 
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a vision and a faculty divine for his readers 
as well as himself, we need not hesitate to 
recognise a like power in ourselves for the 
better understanding Isaiah.” (p. 106.) As 
we of the New QUARTERLY are conscious of 
no special inspiration, we of course feel a 

roper humility before such a teacher. It is, 
aden perhaps right to record, for the in- 
formation of Colonel Rawlinson, that Mr. 
Strachey is of opinion that “the monuments 
we have from Assyria are couched in the very 
plainest and simplest language ;”’ and it is also 
proper to allow Mr. Strachey to state the pur- 
pose of his work in his own words—“To 
ascertain whether an English squire could find 
in the Bible any political instruction which 
might avail him at Union boards and County 
elections, and in his relation with the parson 
and the magistrate, was my pur when I 
began the study of the writings of Isaiah many 
years since.”” Country squires should not be- 
come speculative upon prophecy—else they 
go mad. 

We have a second volume of Lord Ingestre’s 
“ Meliora, or, Better Times to Come.” It 
consists of twenty-one articles, descriptive of 
the evils existent in the condition of the work- 
ing-classes. Such men as —- Godolphin, 
Osborne, Montagu Gore, and Dr. Guy, are 
the chief contributors; and Glasgow sewers, 
Paris lodging-houses, and the evils of alms- 
giving, are the chief subjects. The working- 
elasses themselves also contribute their papers ; 
and we must say, that if the foolish people, 
who delude themselves that they are doing 
God service when they give a drunken beggar a 
penny, would read Dr. Guy’s article, and act 
upon it, they would get rid of the guilt of 
maintaining a class of ruffians and reprobates, 
who, without their aid, would be obliged to 
become, if not honest, at least industrious. 

Mr. James Hannay’s “Sketches in Ultra 
Marine” would deserve our notice if they were 
new. The volumes, however, are but a reprint 
of articles that have appeared in the United 
Service Magazine, some of them so long as 
five or six years ago. Intheir collected form 
they are now dedicated to Mr. Thackeray, and 
are not very unlike, in their style, to that au- 
thor’s “ Cornhill to Cairo”’— lacking, of course, 
that quiet, subdued spirit of fun, and that oily 
satire, which are Thackeray’s own, and which, 
though compounded of many imitations, are, 
in their compound state, inimitable. 

Miss Catherine Sinclair, who plumes herself 
upon the authorship of “ Beatrice” and “ Mo- 


dern Accomplishments,” with a long sequel of 
et ceteras, written a little book called 
“London Homes.” We wish this lady would 


edit an edition of “Joe Miller” at once, and so 
«make a clean breast of it. We do assure her 
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that every one of her anecdotes falls upon the 
ear like a grave intimation of the death of good 
Queen Anne. 

The novels are not very numerous. The 
best are the shortest. Mr. Gwynn’s “ Silas 
Barnstarke”’ will be found reviewed hereafter, 
“Cranford,” by the Author of Mary Barton, 
well deserved a special article, and would have 
received one, but that it has already been 
printed in “ Household Words,” and may be 
presumed to be extensively read and tho- 
roughly known. Should, however, any of our 
novel-loving readers have missed this volume, 
we recommend them to send for it, and we are 
sure they will thank us for introducing them 
to Captam Brown and Miss Matty. We should 
be very glad if we could point out some neg- 
lected novel of undiscovered power and interest. 
Alas, they are all of the usual common-place. 
Even Comte de Jarnac’s “ Electra” is but a 
jumble of impossibilities: however, let the 
reader turn to the separate reviews, and see whe- 
ther he can derive any promise from them. 

Mr. Dickens’ “ Bleak House,” which we 
have occasionally mentioned during its pro- 

, is now completed. It is scarcely a sub- 
ject for elaborate review in the New Quar- 
TERLY. In the first place, it is now twenty 
months’ old. Again, it has been read by pro- 
bably every one who ever will read it ; for the 
trick of writing, which sustains the interest of 
these number-published novels, renders them 
difficult to master ina finished form. “ Bleak 
House” will not add greatly to the reputation 
of “ Boz;’ but there are scenes in the fortunes 
of poor Lady Dedlock equal to any thing the 
author has previously Poe and we are 
not without a hope that Mr. Dickens’ on- 
slaught upon the Court of Chancery may be 
remembered by the wide public whom he 
amuses. It should not be forgotten that there 
are still in that Court suits more than thirty 
years old, and, notwithstanding all the so- 
called retorms, these suits seem to be as far 
from ultimate decision as ever. 

There are, of course, multitudes of American 
reprintssuch as “Fern Leaves from Fanny’s Port- 
folio,” so fantastically feminine in its title and 
contents: and “ The Old House by the River,” 
by the Author of the “ Owl Creek Letters,” a 
series of stories of a mediocre cast, but which 
have that general d of interest that at- 
taches to all wild tales of daring wherein wild 
beasts and American forests hold prominent 
place. There are also many such piéces de 
eirconstances as “ The Industrial Movement in 
Ireland” which is a very Irish account of the 
Cork Exhibition. But we think we have now 
mentioned, either in rapid review here, or more 
fully elsewhere, every little chick of the quarter 
that has had strength enough to break its shell. 
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HAYDON AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


Life of Benjamin Robert Haydon, Historical Painter, from his Autobiography and Journals, 
Edited and Compiled by Tom Taytor, of the Inner Temple, Esq. 3 vols. Longmans. 1853. 


Tue time for an appeal on behalf of Benjamin 
Robert Haydon has been ill chosen. The pre- 
sent age has small toleration for the eccentrici- 
ties of genius. There is no objection to a little 
peculiarity of costume; but the world expects 
that the tailor has been paid. You may turn 
down your shirt collar and shave your fore- 
head, if it so please you; but society will not 
tolerate the bleat of an unpaid laundress, and 
the County Court will espouse the cause of the 
unremunerated barber. You may borrowmoney 
if you will; but your man of business will re- 
quire security, just as in the case of an ordinary 
mortal, and your friend will expect to be as 
punctually repaid as if you had not an ounce of 
genius in your composition. Madness and 
genius are no longer thought to be so nearly 
allied as they were in the times of Democritus 
and of Dryden: even a poet must pay his wife 
her housekeeping money, or his neighbours 
will ery shame upon him. 

The world has become thoroughly con- 
vinced that the highest powers are quite con- 
sistent with all the household virtues. The 
law of Philip the Emperor is become the edict 
of modern society —“ Poete nulla immunitate 
donantur.” As to that bona pars which 


Non ungues ponere curat 
Non barbam ; secreta petit loca; balnea vitat— 


the British public is content to shun them as 
bad company. A modern man of genius is 
almost invariably a quiet-looking person, who 
makes close bargains with his publisher, has a 
balance at his banker's, and insures his life ; 
he is seldom late for dinner, serves upon juries 
and parochial offices to avoid fines, and goes to 
bed as soon as he can persuade his daughters 
to leave off dancing. Such was Scott, such 
was Wordsworth, such emphatically was 
Southey ; despite his miserable failings, such 
in many respects was Moore, for he never 
borrowed in society, and he employed all the 
spare moments of his life in creating a sort of 
literary life insurance for the benefit of his 
family. Such are the men who live among us, 
and who will live after us—historians, novelists, 
painters, and poets, if any of the last there be. 
Benjamin Haydon was precisely the con- 
trary of all this. It is commonly said, and 
sometimes believed, that the Barebones Parlia- 
ment entered upon the journals a syllogistic 
resolution, the major oa minor whereof were 
us expressed 
“Resolved—That the Lord hath delivered 
all things to the saints. 


“ Resolved—That we are the saints.” 
Haydon had adopted a similar curt process of 
reasoning. He would have put it— 

“ Resolved—That every thing is permitted to 

a man of genius. 

“ Resolved—That J am a man of genius.” 
Having settled both these propositions entirel 
to his own satisfaction, Haydon started fort 
with all the single-mindedness of an apostle, 
making it a duty to disregard all human ties, 
and careless of what suffering he inflicted or 
endured so long as he preached his new reli- 
— There is but one school of art, and 

aydon is its master.” His father, a poor 
bookseller, worn down with sickness, and going 
back in the world, looked to his son for help; 
his mother, poor creature, depended upon her 
son for solace and protection, But the boy 
‘* would be a painter,” chafed under their op- 
position, insulted the bookseller’s customers, 
scorned the shop, preferred to be a burden upon 
the old age of his parents, and started for 
London. 

A life thus begun in renunciation of the most 
sacred duties had its natural series of events, and 
its not unnatural conclusion. It was a constant 
war with every one who would not believe in 
Haydon. It was a constant course of vic- 
timizing every one who could be persuaded to 
believe in Haydon. It was a career of impu- 
dent assumption, importunate mendicancy, un- 
mitigated selfishness, and heartless fraud. He 
contributed to the ruin of his father and to the 
misery of his mother ; he robbed honest trades- 
men; he fleeced and insulted his humble 
friends; he passed his days in writing begging 
letters to the rich and in staving off the just 
demands of the poor; he consumed his nights 
in querulous complaints to his Maker, which 
were rather the whine of the beggar than the 
prayer of the Christian (and which may all be 
summed up in one formula—“ Pray God give 
Benjamin Haydon 3000/. a year”); he swin- 
dled his pupils by inducing them to sign bills; 
and having, by these and other means, ex- 
tracted from the pockets of his countrymen a 
larger sum than was necessary to maintain 
himself and family in opulence—having twice 
passed through the Insolvent Court, and attitu- 
dinized on each occasion, without shame or con- 
trition, as a great man borne down by misfor- 
tune, he forsook his duties as a father, as he had 
abandoned those of a son, and died a suicide. 

It is a relief to be able to add, this Haydon 
was not a man of genius. His works, like 
those of Angelica Kauffman and Benjamin 
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West, afflict the beholder with a sense of am- 
bitious mediocrity. His best picture is the 
“Judgment of Solomon,” which was recently 
allowed a place in the British Institution, where, 
we presume, it was received rather as a curiosity 
than a masterpiece. His“ Raising of Lazarus” 
is more properly placed upon the staircase of 
the Bazaar in Oxford Street. That the man 
has worked hard at his art can be seen at once ; 
that there is some merit in the conception will 
be readily conceded; that the colouring is not 
very bad will also be allowed; but genius! 
there is not a spark nor a flash to vivify these 
sprawling exaggerations. 

Yet Haydon was a man of very considerable 
talent, and people will read his book who will 
never care to look at his paintings. The por- 
traits he draws with his pen are much better 
than those he painted. His energy was un- 
conquerable, and forced him into all societies. 
His belief in himself was so sincere, that he 
thought the meanest act, if done for Benjamin 
Haydon’s advantage, was a creditable action. 
He never felt humiliated. He would sit next 
@ man at dinner whom he had never seen 
before, talk with him for an hour, and write 
him a note next day to ask him to lend him ten 
pounds. Yet he would meet the same man 
afterwards without a blush, praise his love of 
art if he had lent him the money, and perhaps 
scold him if he had refused it. He had not an 
idea of the sensitiveness which accompanies 
real genius, so he pushed himself well in society, 
saw everybody, talked to everybody, and de- 
scribed everybody in his diary. 

These sketches commence with his first ar- 
rival in London in 1804. Of course the ambi- 
tious student was anxious to become known to 
the notables of his art. 


NORTHCOTE AND OPIE. 

Prince Hoare called on me. I explained to him m 

neiples, and shewed him my drawings. He was muc 
nterested in my ardour, and told me I was right, and 
not to be dissuaded from my plan. I flushed at the 
thought of dissuasion. 

He gave me letters to Northcote and to Opie. North- 
cote being a Plymouth man, I felt a strong desire to 
see him first. 

I went. He lived at 39 Argyle Street. I was shewn 
first into a dirty gallery, then up stairs into a dirtier 
painting-room, and there, under a high window, with 
the light shining full on his bald grey head, stood a 
diminutive wizened figure in an old blue striped dress- 
ing-gown, his spectacles pushed up on his forehead. 
Looking keenly at me with his little shining eyes, he 
opened the letter, read it, and, with the broadest Devon 
dialect, said, “ So you mayne tu bee a peinter, doo-ee ? 
what zort of peinter?” “Historical painter, sir.” 


“ Heestorical peinter! why yee’ll starve with a bundle 
of straw under yeer head!” He then put his spectacles 
down and read the note, again put them up, looked 
maliciously at me, and said, “I remember yeer vather 
&ux yeer grandvather tu: he used tu peint.” “So I have 
heard, sir.” “Bes; he peinted an elephant once for a 
tiger, and he asked my vather what one 
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of’s ears was, and my vather told un reddish, and your 
grandvather went home and peinted un a vine vyer- 
milion.” He then chuckled inwardly, enjoying my 
confusion at this incomprehensible anecdote. “I zee,” 
he added, “Mr. Hoare zays you're studying anatomy; 
that’s no use: Sir Josbua didn’t know it, why shonid 
you want to know what he didn’t?” “ But Michel An- 

elo did, sir.” “Michel Angelo! What ’s he tu du here? 

ou must peint pertraits here!” This roused me, and 
1 said, clinching my mouth, “ But 1 won't.” “ Won't!” 
screamed the little man, “ but you must: your vather 
isn’t a monied man, is he?” “No, sir; but he has a 
good income, and will maintain me for three years.” 
“Will he? hee’d better make ’ee maintain yeezelf!” 
A beautiful specimen of a brother artist, thought L 
“Shall I bring you my drawings, sir?” “ Kes, you 
may,” said he, and I took my leave. 

I was not diseoncerted. He looked too much at my 
head, I thought, to be indifferent. “1 "Il let him see if 
he shall stop me,” and off | walked to Opie, who lived 
in Berners Street, I was shewn into a clean gallery 
of masculine and broadly-painted pictures. After a 
minute down came a coarse-looking intellectual man. 
He read my letter, eyed me quietly, and said, “ You are 
studying anatomy: master it. Were I your age I would 
do the same.” My heart bounded at this. I said, “I 
have just come from Mr. Northcote, and he says I am 
wrong, sir.” “Never mind what he says,” said Opie, 
“he doesu’t know it himself, and would be very glad to 
keep Fe as ignorant.” I could have hugged Opie. 
“ My father, sir, wishes me to ask you if you thinkI 
ought to be a pupil to any particular man.” I sawa 
different thought cross his mind directly, as, with an 
eagerness I did not like, he replied, “ Certainly ; it will 
shorten your road. It is the only way.” After this] 
took my leave, and mused the whole day on what North- 
cote said of anatomy, and Opie of being a pupil, and de- 
cided in my mind that on these points both were wrong. 
The next day 1 took my drawings to Northcote, who, as 
he looked at them, laughed like an imp, and, as soon as 
- + poppe said, “ Yee’ll make a good ergraver in- 

eed.” 

I saw through his motive, and, as I closed my book, 
said, “ Do you think, sir, that I ought to be a pupil to 
any body?” “No,” said Northcote ; “who is to teach 
‘ee here? It’ll be throwing your vather’s money 
away.” “Mr. Opie, sir, says I ought to be.” ‘ Hee 
zays 20, does he? ha, ha, ha; he wants your vather’s 
money !” 

I came to the conclusion that what Opie said of 
Northcote’s anatomy and Northcote of Opie’s avarice 
was equally just and true, so took my leave, making up 
my mind to go on as | had begun, in spite of North- 
cote, and not to be a pupil in spite of Opie, and sol 
wrote home. 


His next visit was to 
FUSELIL 


I walked away with my drawings up Wardour Street. 
I remembered that Berners Street had a golden lion on 
the right corner house, and blundered on till, without 
knowing how or remembering why, I found myself at 
Fuseli’s door. I deliberated a minute or two, and at 
last, making up my mind to see the enchanter, I jerked 
up the knocker so nervously that it stuck in the air. I 
looked at it so much as to say, “Is this fair?” and then 
drove it down with such a devil of a blow that the door 
rang again. The maid came rushing up in astonish- 
ment. 1 followed her into a gallery or show-room, 
enough to frighten any body at twilight. Galvanized 
devils—malicious witches brewing their incantations— 
Satan bridging chaos, and springing upwards like 6 
pyramid of fire—Lady Macbeth—Paolo and Francesca 
—Falstaff and Mrs. Quickly—humour, patl.os, terror, 
blood and murder, met one at every look! 1 expected 
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the floor to give way—I fancied Fuseli himself to be a 


t. 
oT heard his footsteps, and saw a little bony hand slide 
round the edge of the door, followed by a little white- 
headed lion-faced man in an old flannel dressing- 
gown, tied round his waist with a piece of rope, and 
upon his head the bottom of Mrs. Fuseli’s work-basket. 

“Well, well,” thought I, “Iam a match for you at 
any rate, if bewitching is tried ;” but all apprehension 
vanished on his saying, in the mildest and kindest way, 
“Well, Mr. Haydon, I have heard a great deal of you 
from Mr. Hoare. Where are your drawings?’ Ina 
fright I gave him the wrong book, with a sketch of 
some men pushing a cask into a grocer’s shop. Fuseli 
smiled, and said, “ By Gode de fellow does his business 
at least with eneargy.” Iwas gratified at his being 
pleased in spite of my mistake. 

“You are studying anatomy: you are right. Shew 
me some drawings. I am keeper of de Academy, and 
hope to see you dere de first nights.” I went away, 
feeling happy that my bones were whole and my breath- 
ing uninterrupted. 


My incessant application was soon perceived by 
Fuseli, who, coming in one day when I was at work and 
all the other students were away, walked up to me and 
said in the mildest voice, “‘ Why, when de devil do you 
dine ” and invited me to go back with him to dinner. 
Here I saw his sketches, the sublimity of which 1 deny. 
Evil was in him. He knew full well that he was wrong 
as to truth of imitation, and he kept ager! it under 
the excuse of “the grand style. e said a subject 
should interest, astonish, or move: if it did none of 
these it was worth “noding by Gode.” He had astrong 
Swiss accent, and a guttural energetic diction. This 
was not affectation in him. He swore roundly, a habit 
which he told me he had contracted from Dr. Arm- 
strong. He was about five feet five inches high, had a 
compact little form, stood firmly at his easel, painted 
with his left hand, never held his palette upon his 
thumb, but kept it upon his stone, and, being veg! near- 
sighted, and too vain to wear glasses, used to dab his 
beastly brush into the oil, and, sweeping round the pa- 
lette in the dark, take up a great lump of white, red, or 
blue, as it might be, and plaster it over a shoulder or 

Sometimes, in his blindness, he would put a 
hideous smear of Prussian blue in his flesh, and then; 
perhaps discovering his mistake, take a bit of red to 

aden it, and then, prying close in, turn round to me 
and say, “ By Gode, dat’s a fine Purple t it’s vary like 
Corregio, by Gode!” And then, all of a sudden, he 
would burst out with a quotation from Homer, Tasso, 
Dante, Ovid, Virgil, or ‘. the Niebelungen, and 
thunder round some with “ Paint dat!” I found him 
the most grotesque mixture of literature, art, scepti- 
cism, indelicacy, profanity, and kindness. He put me 
in mind of Archimago in Spenser. Weak minds he 
destroyed. They mistook his wit for reason, his indeli- 
cacy for breeding, his swearing for manliness, and his 
infidelity for strength of mind; but he was accomplished 
in elegant literature, and had the art of inspiring youn 
minds with high and grand views. I told him that 
would never paint portraits, but devote myself to high 
art. “Keep to dat,” said Fuseli, looking fiercely at me, 
“I will, sir.” We were more intimate from that hour. 
He should have checked me, and pointed out that por- 
trait was useful as practice, if kept subordinate ; but 
that I was not to allow myself to be seduced by the 
money that it brought in from making high art my 
-~ eee object. This would have been more sen- 

e. 


We next note the small innings of a 
greater man than Haydon. aa sil 
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WILEILE. 


Jackson wrote to me on his return to the Academy, 
and I well remember his saying, “ There is a raw, tall, 
pale, queer Scotchman come, an odd fellow, but there is 
something in him. He is called Wilkie.” 


* * * * 

When the Academy closed in August, Wilkie followed 
me to the door, and invited me to breakfast, saying, in 
a broad Scotch accent, “ Whare d’ye stay?” I went to 
his room rather earlier than the hour named, and, to my 
utter astonishment, found Wilkie sitting stark naked on 
the side of his bed, drawing himself by help of the 
looking-glass. “ My God, Wilkie,” said I, “ where are 
we to breakfast ?” ithout any apology, or attention 
to my important question, he replied “ Its jest copital 

ractice !” I left him, and strolled for an hour over the 

elds where is now the Regent's Park. When I re- 
turned I rallied him on his “ copital practice,” and I 
shall certainly never forget his red hair, his long lanky 
figure reflected in the glass, and Wilkie, with port- 
crayon and paper, making a beautiful study. He 
shewed me his wonderful picture of the “ Fair,” painted 
at nineteen, before he had ever seen a Teniers. The 
colour was bad, but the grouping beautiful, and the 
figures full of expression. But at that time I was too 
big with “high art” to feel its perfections, and per- 
haps had a feeling akin to contempt for a young man 
with any talent who stooped himself to such things. 


Wilkie went on with his “ copital practice,” 
and very soon astonished the town with his 


VILLAGE POLITICIANS. 

During the progress of the picture his nae 
called and said towards its conclusion, “ What am I to 
Pay you for this picture, Mr. Wilkie ?” 

ilkie, timid and trembling, said, “I hope your 
Lordship will not think fifteen guineas too much.” 
“ Fifteen guineas!” replied his Lordship, “ why, that 
is rather too much: you had better consult your friends, 
Mr. Wilkie.” 

“Fifteen guineas!” I said when I heard it, “a hun- 
dred and fifty guineas is not too much. Don’t you let 
him have it, my dear Wilkie.” Everybody was of the 
same opinion. In the mean time his Lordship had 
heard the Doge talked about. Suddenly in he popped 
upon Wilkie, looked, admired, and said, “I believe, 

r. Wilkie, that I owe you fifteen guineas: I will give 
youacheque.” “No,” replied Wilkie, “your Lordship 
told me to consult my friends, as you thought it too 
much. I have done so, and they that it is too 
little.” “Oh, but I considered it a bargain,” said Lord 
Mansfield, rising and leaving the room. On the hang- 
ing day the Academicians were so delighted that they 
hung it on the chimney, the best place for a fine pic- 
ture. On the private day there was a crowd about it, 
and at the dinner Angerstein took the Prince up to 


see it. ad 
On the Sunday (the next day) I read in the news :— 
“ A young man, by the name of Wilkie, a Scotchman, 
has a very peeeeny work.” I was in the clouds, 
hurried over my breakfast, rushed away, met Jackson, 
who joined me, and we both bolted into Wilkie’s room. 
I roared out, “ Wilkie, my boy, your name’s in the 
paper!” “Is it rea-al-ly,” said David. I read the 
puff. We huzzaed, and, taking hands, all three danced 
round the table until we were tired. By those who 
remember the tone of Wilkie’s “ rea-al-ly ” this will be 
relished. Eastlake told me that Calcott said once to 
Wilkie, “ ou not know that every one complains of 
our erate rea-al-ly?” Wilkie mused a moment, 
ooked at Calcott, and drawled out, “ Do they rea-al-ly 9” 
“You must leave it off.” “I will rea-al-ly.” “ For 
heaven’s sake, don’t keep repeating it,” said Caloott, 
“it annoys me.” Wilkie looked, smiled, and ip the 

most unconscious manner said, “ Rea-al-ly !” 
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Jackson, he, and I, made an appointment to go to- 
gether to the Exhibition the next day: Wilkie was to 
call on me at 49 Carey Street. : 

Ah! these unalloyed moments never come twice: 
our joy was the joy of three friends, pure from all base 
passions, one of whom had proved a great genius, and 
we felt as if it reflected honour on our choice of each 


other. 

Wilkie called accordingly, looking bewildered with 
his success. r and Jackson met us at Somerset 
House, and, paying our money, we mounted the steps, 
Wilkie and I arm in arm, Seguier and Jackson follow- 
ing us. I walked straight to the picture, but there was 
no getting in sideways or edgeways. Wilkie, @ as 
death, kept saying, “ Dear, dear, its jest wonderful ! 

After enjoying the-triumph, which was complete, we 
left the Academy and went to dinner, Seguier saying to 
‘ll astonish us next.” 


“Tsu 
We dined at "Joho O’Groat’s,” Rupert Street, and, 
going home with Wilkie, we found his table covered 
with cards of people of fashion, people of no fashion, 
and people of every fashion. xa 
The rush was tremendous. Wilkie became drunk 
with success, and very idle. 


Next year Haydon uced his “ Flight 
into Egypt,” which, as he says, took him six 
months to paint, and “ was a wonderful first 
picture.” 

THE FIRST HANGING. 

For days I wandered about in hopeless misery. I 
could not eat nor drink. I lost my relish for every 
thing. I could not sleep, I could not paint. Called on 
one friend after another, affecting gaiety ; bored Fuseli, 
who, being keeper, saw what was daily doing by the 
Committee, until at last one morning, when, after a 
timid knock, I opened the door at the usual “ Come in,” 
Fuseli turned suddenly round with his lion-head, the 
white bair glistening as the light quivered down upon 
it from the top of his high window, and roared out, 
“ Wale, is it you? For your comfort den you are hung, 
be Gode, and d——d well too, though not in chains 
yet.” “Where, sir, for God’s sake?” “Ah! dat isa 
sacrate; but you are in the great room. Dey were all 

leased. Northcote tried to burt you, but dey would 
not listen. He said ‘Fye, zure I see Wilkie’s hand 
dere.’ ‘Come, come,’ said Westall, ‘dat’s too bad, even 
for you!” “ Wilkie’s hand!” replied I, “ good heavens, 
what malice! I would as soon let Wilkie feed me 
with a pap-spoon as touch a picture of mine.” But 
what y malignity!” “Wale, wale,” said Fuseli, 
“I told him (Northcote) ‘You are his townsman, hang 
him wale.’ en I came back whayre de deyvil do 
you tink he was hanging you? Be Gode, above de 
and small figures about eight inches. 


whole le 

‘Why,’ I, ‘ you are sending him to haven before his 

= Take him down, take him down, dat is shame- 
ir” 


And so down I was taken and hung on the right of 
the entrance door in the old great room at Somerset 
House, whieh, for a first picture by a young student, 
was a very good situation, and obtained me great 
honour. 

The original of the mother in Wilkie’s 
“ Blind Fiddler” was a sort of Madame Roland 
in her way. The picture of artist life in Rath- 
bone Place is better grouped than the “‘ Reform 
Banquet.” 

LIZZY AND HER ARTISTS. 
men so various 

e only woman among 

to our thoughts and our 


There never was a group of 
cage mepyieraedy cto 
us, giving a zest and intensity 
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arguments. First was David Wilkie—Scotch, argue 
mentative, unelassical, prudent, poor, and simple, But 
kindled by a steady flame of genius. Then Du Fresne 
—thoughtless, gay, highly educated, speaking French 
and Italian with the most perfect accent, reading Virgil 
and Horace, quoting Shakspeare or Milton, believing 
in high art, glorying in the antique, hating modern 
academies, and relishing music like a Mozart. In per- 
feet contrast came George Callender—timid, quiet, un- 
obtrusive, but withal well read. Then Dr. Millingen— 
a Whig devotee, mad at a Westminster election, raving 
out a speech of Fox’s, adoring Sheridan, and hating Pitt. 
Ss all, thou not — in our so love, came B. R. 
aydon—energetic, fiercely ambitious, full of d 
ideas and romantic hopes, believing the world too little 
for his art, trusting all, fearing none, and pouring forth 
his thoughts in vigorous language ; while Liz, making 
tea at the table, completed the group. My tea was so 
good and rf cups so large, that they always used to 
say, “ We'll have tea at Haydon's in the grand style,” 


An attractive girl on the second floor of a house full 
of young men is in rather a dangerous position, and 
what with Du Fresne’s fascinating conversation, Will 
Allan’s aneedote, Dr. Millingen’s furious admiration of 
Charles Fox, George Callender’s sound sense and quiet 
humour, Wilkie’s genius, and B. R. Haydon’s high 
views and energy of argument, poor Lizzy was so fasci- 
nated that she positively forswore her sex, and became 
as much a young man in mind as if she too were going 
to be a student in art, divinity, or medicine. 

She attached herself to the party, made tea for them, 
marketed for them, carved for them, went to the play 
with them, read Shakspeare with them, and on one 
occasion I found her studying, with an expression of 
| syaony bewilderment, “‘ Reid on the Human Mind.” 

‘o men of fashion there will be no doubt as to what 
her position must have been with these young men, but 
they are wrong in this case. Suspicion followed suspi- 
cion, but she cared not. She had more pleasure in list- 
ening to a dispute on art between Wilkie and me, or 
& political battle between M‘Claggan and Callender, or 
an account of the beheading of Marie Antoinette from 
Du Fresne (who used to declare that he saw it, and 
flung his red cap in the air), than in making love or 
having love toher. Her position was anomalous, 
but I fully believe it was innocent. She was a girl 
with a man’s mind—one of those women we sometimes 
meet who destroy their fair fame by placing themselves 
in masculine society, with what is perfect innocence in 
them, but could not be innocence in any woman brought 
up to nurse those delicacies of feeling which are among 
the most delightful attributes of the sex. 

Liz was as interesting a gir! as you would wish to see, 
and very likely to make a strong impression on any one 
that knew her. However, I kept clear, and she ulti- 
mately married the Frenchman. 

He was violent in temper and she had great spirit: 
they quarrelled as they went to church, and quarrelled 
when they returned. The marriage was a wretched 
one. They separated. She went to Paris, and he be- 
came a surgeon on a slave estate in the West Indies, 
and died from yellow fever. What has become of her 
I never heard, but have always felt a deep interest in 
her fate. To her I read my first attack on the Academy, 
and she gloried in my defiance. She sat in my first 
picture, and watched the daily progress of “ Dentatus, 
saying when I finished it, “ Now, who would have 
thought of little Haydon painting such a work ¢” 


If Haydon had married Lizzy perhaps be 
had been a better and a happier man. He 
wanted a strong spirit to govern him, much 
more than a heart to sympathise with him, 
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But all this time our historical painter is pro- 
ceeding with his second work. Lord Mulgrave 
had commissioned him to paint an historical 
picture, and “ Dentatus” was the work which 
was to astonish the world and to demonstrate 
Haydon’s supremacy in the regions of high art. 
Alas! “ Dentatus” was a failure: as Haydon 
thought, because the Hanging Committee placed 
it in the ante-room; as every one else thought, 
simply because it was a failure. It is amusing 
to read the indomitable confidence of the man 
—his utter incapacity of imagining the possi- 
bility that he could be less than an Apelles. 


LORD MULGRAVE AND DENTATUS. 

Lord Mulgrave immediately sent me 160 guineas, 
saying that, notwithstanding the injustice the picture 
had met with, his opinion was unaltered. He subse- 
quently sent me 50 guineas more. And yet dear Lord 
Mulgrave, in spite of his belief that his sincere opinion 
was unaltered, began at last to fancy that “‘ Dentatus” 
would not have been placed where it was had it really 
deserved a better place. He did not possess knowledge 
sufficient to defend his opinions; and when he heard 
the picture abused by the Academicians in society, he 
felt his faith in its merits waver. 

Wilkie and I continued frequently to dine at his 
Lordship’s table, but there was certainly a distant cool- 
ness to me, as if he had been imposed upon. Wilkie’s 
picture made as much noise as ever, and now he was 
the great object of attraction, where before I had been 
the lion. The old story in high life. 

Before “ Dentatus ” made his début at the Academy I 
used to be listened to as if I was an oracle, and poor 
Wilkie scarcely noticed: now it was his turn, and I 
was almost forgotten. Now he was frequently invited 
without me. Jackson was not there at all, because 
Lord Mulgrave had parted from him in a pet. These 
are the caprices and anxieties inseparable from intro- 
duction to the company of a class who are ambitious of 
the éclat of discovering genius, but whose hearts are 
seldom truly engaged for it. They esteem it no longer 
when public caprice, or private malignity and profes- 
sional envy, can excite a suspicion that my Lord has 
been hasty, and made a mistake. 

« * 

People of fashion were ashamed to acknowledge that 
they had ever seen either the picture or the painter. 
My painting-room was deserted. I felt like a marked 
man. How completely the Academicians knew that 
elass whose professions of regard and interest I had 
credited like a child! Here was a work, the prin- 
ciples of which 1 could do nothing but develope for the 
remainder of my life; in which a visible and resolute 
attempt had been made to unite colour, expression, 
handling, light, shadow, and heroic form, and to cor- 
rect the habitual slovenlivess of the English in draw- 
ing, based upon an anatomical wT, of the figure, 
wanting till now in English art, for West and Bar 
had but superficial knowledge ; the first picture whic 
had appeared uniting the idea and the life under the 
influence and guidance of the divine productions of 
Phidias, seen for the first time in Europe, and painted 
by the first artist ever permitted to draw from those 
remains; and this picture was ruined in reputation 
through the pernicious power of professional men, em- 
bodied by Royalty for the advancement of works of this 
very description. 1, the sincere, devoted artist, was 
treated like a culprit, deserted like a leper, abused like 
@ felon, and ridiculed as if my pretensions were the 
delusions of. a madman. Yet these delusions were 
founded on common sense and incessant industry, on 


anatomical investigation, and on a constant study of the 
finest works of the great masters ofthe world. This is, 
and has been, the curse of European art for two hun- 
dred and fifty years, ever since the establishment of 
those associations of vanity, monopoly, intrigue, and 
envy, called Academies ; and until they are reformed 
and rendered powerless, except as schools of study, they 
will be felt as an obstruction to the advancement of 
art. 

Haydon’s position in public estimation was 
now pretty well settled. By vociferous pre- 
tension, and by gigantic masses of canvas, he 
sometimes startled the world out of its fixed 
opinion for a moment; but the factitious ex- 
citement always passed away, and the histori- 
cal painter was again left alone in his self- 
idolatry. 

His father had now maintained him for six 
years, for Haydon scorned to relieve his sire 
by stooping to paint portraits. A letter now 
arrived, telling him that he must reckon no 
longer upon remittances from home. Hay- 
don quarrels with his patron Sir George Beau- 
mont, sets to work upon a large picture, “ Mac- 
beth,’’ and—borrows money. 

It is quite wonderful to mark what success 
he had in borrowing. 


MACBETH UPON CREDIT. 


I pursued my ardent course day after day and hour 
after hour. There was a friend who came forward 
nobly to the extent of his power. He is a humble 
man, though connected with one who has made noise 
enough—John Hunt, the brother of Leigh, as noble a 
specimen ofa human being as ever I met in my life: 
of him | borrowed 307. This had carried me on with 
my mouldings and castings of the negro, Peter Cleg- 
horn, a friend of Wilkie’s and mine, lent me 307. more. 
I called my landlord, and explained to him my situa- 
tion, and asked him to wait till Macbeth was done. 
He said, “ You paid me when your father supported 
you, and I see no reason not to believe you will do so 
when you can support yourself.” 

Again— 

How could I submit who had told the students that 
failure should stimulate and not depress? Contempti- 
ble! How bear my own reflections—how the refiec- 
tions of others, knowing I deserved them? Something 
instantly circulated through me like an essence of fire, 
and, striding with wider steps, 1 determined to bear 
all— not to yield one particle of my designs—to go at 
once for my model—to begin to-morrow, and to make 
the most of my actual situation. ‘“ Well done!” said 
the God within, and instantly I was invincible. I went 
to the house where | had always dined, intending to 
dine without paying for that day. I thought the ser- 
vants did not offer me the same attention. I thought 
I perceived the company examine me. I thought the 
meat was worse. My heartsunk as I said falteringly, “I 
will pay you to-morrow.” The girl smiled, and seemed 
interested. As I was escaping with a sort of lurking 
horror, she said, “ Mr. Haydon, Mr. Haydon, my mase 
ter wishes to see you.” “My God!” thought I, “ it is 
to tell me he can’t trust.” In 1 walked like a culprit. 
“Sir, 1 beg your pardon, but I see by the papers you 
have been ill-used : 1 hope you won’t be angry ; I mean 
no offence ; but—you won’t be offended—1 just wish to 
say, as you have dined here many years, and always paid, 
if it would be a convenience during your present 
to dine here till it is on know—so that you msy 
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not be obliged to spend your money here, when you may 
wantit.” I was going to say “ You need be under no ap- 
rehension—hem! for a dinner.” My heart really filled. 
told him I would take his offer. The ¢ man’s 
forehead was perspiring, and he seemed quite relieved. 
From that hour the servants, who were pretty girls, 
eyed me with a lustrous regret, and redoubled their 
attentions. The honest wife said if I was ever ill she 
would send me broth, or any such little luxury; and 
the children used to cling round my knees, and ask 
me to draw a face. “ Now,” said I, as I walked home 
with an elastic step, “now for my landlord.” I called 
up Perkins and laid my desperate case before him. 

He was quite affected. I said, “ Perkins, I'll leave 
you if you wish it, but it will be a pity, will it not, not 
to finish such a beginning?” Perkins looked at the 
rubbing in, and muttered, “It’s a grand thing: how 
long will it be before it is done, sir?” “Two years.” 
“ What! two years more and no rent” “Not a shil- 
ling.” He rubbed his chin, and muttered, “I should 
not like you to go—it’s hard for both of us; but what 
I say is this, you always paid me when you could, and 
why should you not again when you are able ?” “ That’s 
what I say.”—“ Well, sir, here is my hand "—and a great 
fat one it was—“1’ll give you two years more, and if 
this does not sell ””"—affecting to look severe—“ why 
then, sir, we I] consider what is to be done; so don’t 
fret, but work.” 


These good folk took Haydon at his own 
estimation, and thought they were the humble 
cause of immortal works. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing reflection, which occurs in the diary, 
will explain how Haydon cbtained his influ- 
ence over his butchers, bakers, and landlords. 

When you find people inclined to treat you with re- 
spect, never check it from modesty, but rather increase 
it by a quiet unassuming air of couscious worth. 

He seems to have been at the lowest point, 
both in money, credit, and popularity, when he 
fell in love and got married. The lady was 
evidently much too amiable and too yielding 
for Haydon. 

On the 18th of March 1822 he reviews his 
position after a fruitless application for money 
to his munificent patron, Sir G. Phillips. 

“ T left his house,” he says, “ braced to an 
intensity of feeling I have not experienced for 
— I called immediately on some turbu- 

ent creditors, and laid open the hopeless na- 
ture of my situation. Having relieved my 
mind, I walked furiously home, borne alon 
by the wings of my own ardent aspirations. i 
never felt happier, more elevated, more confi- 
dent. I walked in to my dear wife, kissed her, 
and then to my picture, which looked awful 
and grand. ‘Good God!’ I thought, ‘can 
the painter of that face tremble? can ‘he be in 
difficulty?’ It looked like a delusion.” 

Here is one of a hundred similar scenes . 





MASTER AND PUPIL. 

Just as I was beginning the head of Lazarus, I was 
arrested by Smith the colourman in Piccadilly, with 
whom I had dealt for fifteen years. The sheriff's officer 
said, “1 am glad, Mr. Haydon, you do not deny your- 
self: Sir Thomas Lawrence makes a point never to be 
denied.” I arranged the affair as rapidly as I could, 
for no time was to be lost, and wrote to my old land- 
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Jord for bail. The officer took it, and appointed to 
meet him in the evening, and then I set to work. For 
a few minutes my mind, burt and wounded, struggled 
to regain its power. At last, in serawling about the 
brush, I gave an expression to the eye of Lazarus, 
I instantly got interested, and before two I had hit it. 
My pupil, Bewick, sat for it, and as he had not sold his 
exquisite picture of Jacob, looked quite thin and anx- 
ious enough for such a head, “I hope you get your food 
regularly,’ said I. He did not answer. By degrees 
his cheeks reddened, and his eyes filled, but he sub. 
dued his feclings. This is an illustration of the state 
of historical painting in England. A master and his 
= Vas one without a pound, and the other without 
re 


The reader nauseates at the repetition of 
money miseries so entirely induced by the 
man’s own recklessness. 


DEALINGS WITH THE SHERIFF. 


Nov. 12—Out the whole day on business, and settled 
every thing. Come home to relieve dear Mary's 
anxiety. Just as 1 was beginning to finish the right 
hand corner, in came a man with, “ Sir, lhave an exe- 
cution against you;’ and in walked another sedate- 
looking little fellow, and took his seat. I was asto- 
nished, for I had paid part of this very matter in the 
morning. I told the man to be civil and quiet, and 
left him in charge of old Sammons, who was frightened 
as a child, and pale as death. | then ran up stairs, 
kissed dearest Mary, and told her the exact truth. 
With the courage of a heroine, she bade me “ never 
mind,” and assured me she would not be uneasy. Tired 
as I was, I sallied forth, again telling the little Cerebus 
that I hoped he knew how to behave. These people are 
proud of being thought capable of appreciating gentle- 
manly behaviour. I find this is the weakness of all 
sheriff’s officers. I went to my creditor, a miserable 
apothecary. I asked him if this was manly, when he 
knew my wife was near her confinement, and told him 
to come to the attorney with me. He consented, evi- 
dently ashamed. Away we went to the attorney, who 
had assured me in the morning nothing of the sort 
should happen, as he had not given the writ to an 
officer. He now declared the man had exceeded his 
instructions, and wrote a letter to him, which I took. 
The man declared he had not, and as I was going away 
with a release, he said, “I hope, Mr. Haydon, you will 
give me an order to see your picture when it comes 
out.” I rushed to dear Mary, and found my little 
sedate man, with his cheeks rosy over my painting- 
room fire, quite lost in contemplating Lazarus. He 
congratulated me on getting rid of the matter; assured 
me he thought it all a trick of the attorney's ; and hoped 
when the picture came out I would Jet him bring his 
wife. In the interim some ladies and gentlemen had 
called to see the picture, and he intimated to me he 
knew how to behave. Dearest Mary, quite overcome 
with joy at seeing me again, twned about me like an 
infant, wept on my shoulder, and pressed her cheeks to 
my face and lips, as if she grew on my form. My heart 
beat violently; but, pained as I was, I declare to God 
no lovers can know the depth of their passion unless 
they have such checks and anxieties as these. A diffi- 
culty conquered, an anxiety subdued, doubles love; 
and the soul, after a temporary suspension of its feel- 
ings from an intense occupation of a different sort, 
expands with a fulness no language canconvey. Dear- 
est love, may I live to conquer these paltry creatures, 
and see thee in comfort and tranquillity ! 


In the midst of all this he becomes a father. 


MORE GRAPHIC THAN DELICATE. 
At night, December 12th—Never to my dying day 
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shall I forget the dull, throttled scream of agony that 
receded the birth, and the infant’s cry that announced 
its completion. Tatham the architect, a worthy man, 
was in the painting-room; and Mrs. Tatham, who had 
had fourteen children, was with my dearest Mary. I 
had been sitting on the stairs listening to the moaning 
of my dearest love, when all of a sudden a dreadful 
dreary outcry, as of passionate, dull, and throttled 
agony, and then a dead silence as if from exhaustion, 
and then a peaked cry as of a little helpless being who 
felt the air, and anticipated the anxieties, and bewailed 
the destiny of inexorable humanity. I rushed into the 
ante-chamber. Mrs. Tatham came out and said, “It is 
a boy.” I offered to go in, and was forbidden. I went 
down into the painting-room and burst into tears. 


This is very characteristic— 


THE KEY TO HAYDON’s “ DIFFICULTIES.” 


Dearest Mary and I were so set agog by Richmond, 
that I said as we awoke, “ Let us go to Windsor.” She 
agreed, and away we went with barely money enough, 
but full of spirits. We got there at six, dined at the 
“White Swan,” evidently the remains of an ancient 
inn, and sallied forth to the Castle, so full of spirits, 
that we laughed at an odd-shaped stone, or any thing 
that would excuse a jest. The “ White Swan” became 
s0 full and noisy we went to the “ White Hart,” a clean 
neat inn, aud were in comfort. We went to Eton, and 
sat and lounged in the shade of its classical play-ground. 
Our money lasted well; but unfortunately a barber, 
who shaved me, as he was lathering so praised his 
Windsor soap, that I, victim as I was, took six cakes, 
spent four shillings out of the regular course, and thus 
crippled our resources. The great thing was now, 
whether we should pay the inn bill, or pay our fare to 
town, and leave part of the bill to be sent. Mary was 
for paying the bill and part of the fare, and paying the 
rest when we arrived. We did this, and I was reduced 
to sixpence when we took our places on the top. Be- 
fore the coach set off I took out the sixpence as if I had 
502. in my pocket, and said, “ Porter, here’s sixpence 
for you ;” flinging it so that it rang on the pavement. 
The porter, unused to such a present for looking after 
luggage, bowed and thanked me so much, that all the 
— saw it; and, without sixpence in my pocket, 

got as much respect all the way home as if I had 1002, 

And so is this, which closely follows— 

September 30th—Out all day to battle with creditors: 
some I conquered, and some held out. 

Haydon held West in much contempt as “a 
skilful sign painter.” Yet he was indebted to 
the steady old quaker for many a kindness. 
The Americans are carefully buying up West’s 
peter i but it will be a long time before 

lymouth will erect a Haydon gallery. 


WEST. 


While I was drawing there (the Elgin marbles) West 
came in, and, seeing me, said with surprise, “ Hah, hah, 
Mr. Haydon, you are admitted, are you? I hope you 
and I can keep a secret.” That very day after he came 
down with large canvases, and without at all entering 
into the principles of these divine things, hastily made 
compositions from Greek history, putting in the The- 
seus, the Ilyssus, and‘others of the figures, and re- 
storing defective parts; that is, he did that which he 
could do easily, and which he did not need to learn 
how to do, and avoided doing that which he could only 
do with difficulty, and which he was in great need of 
learning how to do. 

* o o * 


While I was in this state, the picture (Solomon) be- 
gan to make a noise. West called, and was affected to 
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tears at the mother. He said there were points in the 
picture equal to any thing in the art. “ But,” said this 
good old man, “ get into better air: you will never re- 
cover with this eternal anxiety before you. Have you 
any resources?” “They are exhausted.”—‘ Do you 
want money?” “Indeed I do.”—* So do I,” said he: 
“they have stopped my income from the King; but 
Fauntleroy is now arranging an advance, and if I suc- 
ceed, my young friend, you sball hear. Don’t be cast 
down: such a work must not be allowed to be for- 
gotten.” This was noble of West. 

Such is the lot of high art in England. West, whose 
Wolfe had immortalized his name and his country, Pre- 
sident of the Academy, cut off suddenly from his 
means of existence to help to make up 10,0002. a-year 
for the Duke of York—without a guinea—I without a 
shilling : Hilton helping me on the one hand, and the 
venerable old President promising to do so on the 
other if his banker helped him. 

¥ 7. a * 


In the course of that day down came from West 151. 

I hope this will be read some day throughout Europe. 
I hope it will shew the great nations, Frauce, Germany, 
Russia, Spain, and Italy, how England encourages high 
art—in what condition it leaves its professors, young 
and old. Whilst I write this I have been eight 
years without a commission from the nobility ; and of 
the thirty-nine years I have been a historical painter, 
thirty-two have been without an order of any kind. 
Hilton could have told a tale as sad ; West, but for the 
King, perbaps worse. At eighty years of age this cele- 
brated old man, who had been taught to rely on his in- 
come from the King as long as he lived, had had it, by 
the hatred of Queen Charlotte, taken from him. 

I took a survey of my liabilities, and found myself 
eleven hundred pounds in debt—four hundred pounds 
to my landlord, forty-nine pounds to “ John O'Groat’s,” 
Rupert Street, and so on. As I tottered down the Hay- 
market I leaned on a post and said, “ What shall I do 
if itdo not sell?” “Order another canvas,” said the 
voice within, and begin a greater work.” “So I will,” 
1 inwardly replied, and thenceforth lost all despondence. 


And yet the public did not deceive him, al- 
though Wordsworth and Miss Mitford fed his 
vanity with foolish verses. We hope Miss 
Mitford has the grace to be ashamed— 


Of those master spirits thou 
Art one—a greater never wreathed his brow 
With laurels gathered in the field of Fame. 


Such flatterers, or fun-pokers, have much to 
answer for when they deal with morbid egotists. 
The public held no such language. 


THE HAYDON MASTERPIECES. 


September 5th—Saw elder Reinagle, a nice old fel- 
low. He remembered Sir Joshua using so much 
asphaltum that it dropped on the floor. Reinagle 
said he thought me infamously used, and wondered I 
had not gone mad or died. “ Where is your ‘Solomon,’ 
Mr. Haydon?” ‘*Hung up in a grocer’s shop.”— 
‘ Where your ‘Jerusalem’ ?” “Ina wareroom in Hol- 
born.” —** Where your ‘ Lazarus’ ?” “ In an upholsterer’s 
shop in Mount Street.”—‘“ Where your ‘ Macbeth ’ ?” 
“In Chancery.”—* Your ‘Pharaoh’?” ‘In an attic, 

ledged.”—* My God ! and your ‘Crucifixion’ ?” “Ina 

ay-loft.”—“ And ‘Silenus’?” “Sold for half-price.” 
Such was the conversation, at which the little man 
“ Shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff.” 


Yet notwithstanding all this Haydon conti- 
nued to agitate for Government commissions 
for the furtherance of “high art ;” and when 
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Mr. Lambton sensibly asked who were to be 
selected, and who were to judge, the modest 
man of genius thus journalises— 


HAYDON’S OPINION OF HIMSELF. 

I think myself the man, and I would venture to pre- 
dict that, if the books were open for the public to write 
the name of the man they think most capable of con- 
ducting a great system of art, Haydon would preponde- 
rate fifty to one. 1 can only say, that‘ Dentatus,’ in Italy, 
would have given me employment the rest of my life, 
and posterity will think so. 

Haydon’s income was, upon the averages 
about a thousand a year, yet he never could 
pay his water-rate or his landlord, was always 
being taken in execution, and was at least onee 
a-week in the City “upon cash matters—cursed 
cash matters.” His sentiments were as fine as 
those of Joseph Surface, and his prayers were 
as fervent as those of that gentleman in “ Gil 
Blas,” who petitioned importunately that a 
good rich traveller might be sent into the wood 
where he kept his ambuscade. When he got 
cleared of his debts by the Insolvent Court, or 
by public subscription, or by calling his credi- 
tors together, he made multitudes of fine re- 
flections, but never in a single instance a re- 
solve to live for the future within his means. 
He was always, life through, buying those six 
~quares of Windsor soap. Mr. Dickens is not 
accustomed to underdraw his characters ; but 
Macauber must be put under a microscope to 
become a Haydon. This is the style— 

Reader, you see that I always trusted in God. This 
day I received 75/. from Miller the Liverpool mer- 
chant, &c. &e. 

It is evident in every page, that Haydon 
thought it a faith to be proud of, when he 
squandered and promised, and sat quietly down 
“trusting in God” to fill his pockets and pay 
his debts. It was no doubt in pursuance of 
this “faith” that he induced his pupils to ac- 
cept accommodation bills for him. 

When in the hands of a lawyer, if I wanted time, ‘ Get 
another name,’ was the reply. As I wished for secrecy, 
I asked these young men .. . I relied on the honour 
and enthusiam of my pupils. 


Of course these bills were not met. 


Bewick hoisted the enemy’s colour at once: not so 
Lance, Chatfield, Tatham, or the Landseers. Lance’s 
friends advanced 1251., Landseer’s father 701., say 502, 
Chatfield paid up his premium 2107. They all rallied, 
but too late. 

Again, 

Awoke with 397. to pay, and only eight sovereigns in 
my snuff-box, where I always kept my money. I 
trusted and prayed Before twelve I received 201., 
then 151. 15s. on a commission from Sir John Han- 
mer, and 41. 4s. came by “ from Bath, for a proof 
alter letters, making up the money. 


Another, 


Bennoch and Twentyman advanced 1007. on my 
*ketch of George IV. visiting Waterloo; so I have only 
got. 407. 4s, 6d. to make up. I trust, where I have al- 
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ways trusted, and shall never trust in vain. How grate- 
ful I am! 

“Faith” and “ gratitude” like this do more 
harm to real religion than the blasphemies of a 
whole hell of atheists. 

There are a thousand entries such as this— 

Called on my dear friend Kemp, who helped me to 
get over the difficulties which harrassed me. Thank 
God! 

The next is familiar to every reader. 

I had written to Sir Robert Peel, Duke of Beaufort, 
and Lord Brougham, saying I hada heavy sum to pay. 
Who answered first ? 

“ Sir—I am sorry to hear of your continual embarrass- 
ments. From a limited sum which is at my disposal, 
I send, as a contribution towards your relief from those 


embarrassments, the sum of 501. 
“I am, Sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“Ropeat Peet.” 


What a sad list of importunities pushed be- 
yond all bounds does the following paragraph 
disclose — 

Mackenzie gave me an order ; Lord Carlisle sent me 
51. ; Stanley refused; Peel declined; the Queen Dow- 
ager declined; the Duchess of Kent never replied ; 
the Duke of Devonshire called and gave me a commis- 
sion. 

We have passed over Haydon’s quarrel with 
the Academy, his letters in the Examiner, his 
Reform letters to the Times, and his lectures. 
Those whom these matters can interest will 
seek their details in the volumes. We tread 
silently past the closing scene, where the sui- 
cide sits with the pistol and the razor within 
reach, finishing the twenty-sixth volume of his 
Journal, and inditing a will “In the name of 
Jesus Christ!’ Let us hope and believe that, 
at a still later moment than this, 

He mercy sought, and mercy found, 
and let us shut the door upon the hapless 
wretch, 

We have done with the painter, but not 
with the memoir writer. © this capacity 
Haydon may yet be known to posterity— 
other selections from the twenty-six volumes 
may yet be welcomed—and the author of for- 
gotten pictures may yet rank, if not with Ho- 
race Walpole, at least with Reresby, Dodding- 
ton, and Wraxall. 

After what we have already written, we 
fear to enter upon the wide field that remains 
unreaped ; yet a criticism of this work must be 
very incomplete, if it convey no impression of 
the autobiographer’s power in describing the 
literary and political notables of his time. 

JEFFREY. 


Called on Jeffrey, and found him preparing to have 
his face cast. Breakfast was ready, and friends began 
to drop in. In spite of all efforts to conceal it, he was 
pleased at having his face cast before others. Can it be 
asa that critics should be liable to the weaknesses of 

uman nature? Sidney Smith came in the most play- 
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ful impudent careless cassock I ever met. Mrs Jeffrey 
and another Scotch lady were with us; and Sidney 
Smith began playfully to plague them, by affecting to 

with them, giving in to all their little prejudices, 
sympathizing with all their little grievances, and banter- 
ing all their little nonsenses, m a way the most agreeable 
and amusing. I saw that he was drawing them out for 
material, for a good story for the evening, and capital ma- 
terials he had. 

By this time Jeffrey’s coat was off, his chin towelled, 
his face greased, the plaster ready, and the ladies watch- 
ing every thing with the most intense interest. 

rs. Jeffrey began to look anxious. The preparations 
for casting a face are something like those for cutting off 
a man’s head. Not liking to seem too fond before others, 
she fidgetted in her seat, and at last settled on the sofa, 
with her smelling-bottle barely visible, grasped tightly in 
her hand. The plaster was now brought, a spoonful 
taken up, Jeffrey ordered to keep his mouth close and 
his nerves firm, and the visitors to be quiet. Sidney 
Smith was dying with laughter, and kept trying to make 
Jeffrey laugh, but it would not do. hen his face was 
completely covered, up jumped Sidney, mock heroically, 
exclaiming, ‘‘There’s immortality! but God keep me 
from such a mode of obtaining it.” Unfortunately, 
Jeffrey’s nostrils were nearly blocked up, breathing be- 
came difficult, his nerve gave way, and the mould was 
obliged to be jerked off and broken. So much for this 
attempt at immortality. 

MOORE AND WORDSWORTH. 

Met Moore at dinner, and spent a very pleasant three 
hours. He told his stories with a hit-or-miss air, as if 
accustomed to people of rapid apprehension. It being 
asked at Paris who they would have as a godfather for 
Rothschild’s child, “ Talleyrand,” said a Frenchman. 
“ Pourquoi, Monsieur?” ‘* Parcequ'il est le moins Chré- 
tien possible.” 

Moore is a delightful, gay, voluptuous, refined, natu- 
ral creature, infinitely more unaffected than Wordsworth, 
not blunt and uncultivated like Chantrey, or bilious and 
shivering like Campbell. No affectation, but a true, re- 
fined, delicate, frank poet, with sufficient air of the world 
to prove his fashion, sufficient honesty of manner to 
shew fashion has not corrupted his native taste, making 
allowance for prejudices instead of condemning them, by 
which he seemed to have none himself, never talking of 
his own works, from intense consciousness that everybody 
else did; while Wordsworth is always talking of his own 
productions, from apprehension that they are not enough 
matter of conversation. Men must not be judged too 
hardly: success or failure will either destroy or better 
the finest natural parts. Unless one had heard Moore 
tell the above story of Talleyrand, it would have been im- 
possible to conceive the air of half-suppressed impudence, 
the delicate, light-horse canter of phrase with which the 
words floated out of his sparkling Anacreontic mouth, 

One day Wordsworth, at a large party, leaned forward 
at a moment of silence, and said, “* Davy, do you know 
the reason I published my * White Doe’ in quarto?” 
“No,” said Davy, slightly blushing at the attention this 
awakened. ‘To express my own opinion of it,” replied 
Wordsworth. , 

Once 1 was walking with Wordsworth in Pall Mall. 
We ran into Christie’s, where there was a very good copy 
of the “ Transfiguration,” which he abused through thick 
and thin. In the corner stood the group of ‘ Cupid and 
Psyche kissing.” After looking some time, he turned 
round to me with an expeuaten f shall never forget, and 
said, “The Devils !” 

HAZLITT. 


But in coming round he met me, and, holding out his 
two cold fingers, said, “* By God, Sir, it is a victory :” 
went away, and wrote a capital criticism in the Morning 
Chronicle. What a singular compound this man was of 
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malice, candour, cowardice, genius, purity, vice, demo- 
cracy, and conceit ! 

Is this gratitude for the capital criticism, or 
hatred for one who was far too great a man to 
join the little mob of believers in Haydon ? 


LOWE. 

Saw Sir Hudson Lowe to-day in the streets. Micheli 
and an Italian had stopped me. Micheli’s friend had 
sailed with him, and knew him. We all walked by, then 
turned, and had a d—d good stare. He turned and 
looked fiercely at us, and gave us a good opportunity by 
crossing. A meaner face no assassin ever had. It an- 
sweved Mépelsen’s description to a T. 


WELLINGTON AND MELBOURNE, 

Attended Irish Church debate in the Lord's closely, 
and with great advantage to the picture. 

The Duke spoke well, and without hesitation. There 
was a manly honour about his air; and when he read a 
quotation, to see him deliberately take out his glasses and 
put them on was extremely interesting. He enforces 
what he says with a bend of his head, striking his hand 
forcibly, and as if convinced, on the papers. fie finished, 
and, to my utter astonishment, up started Lord Mel- 
bourne like an artillery rocket. He began in a fury. 
His language flowed out like fire. He made such palpable 
hits, that he floored the Duke of Wellington as if he had 
shot him. But the moment the stimulus was over, his 
habitual apathy got a-head. He stammered, hemmed, 
and hawed. But it was the most pictorial exhibition of 
the night. He waved his white hand with the natural 

ace of Talma, expanded his broad chest, looked right at 

is adversary like a handsome lion, and grappled him 
with the grace of Paris. 


THE BYRON MANUSCRIPT. 
Called on Leslie in the morning. Talked of Byron. 
said Moore had scarcely read his (Byron's) ma- 
nuscript ; that he was occupied, and lent it about ; that 
the women read the worst parts,,and told them with ex- 
aggeration that Moore got frightened at hearing it 
abused, and burnt it without ever , er read it through. 
Irving told Leslie he had read a Yer and there was ex- 
quisite humour, though it could not all have been pub- 
lished 


Belgrave Hopner told me that he had read it, and it 
ought to have been burnt. 

But it would have been justice to have heard what 
Byron could say about his marriage, and now my Lady 
has it all her own way. 

MADAME DE STAEL AND COLERIDGE. 

Leslie said Coleridge and Madame de Stael met, each 
furious talkers. Coleridge would talk. The next day 
she was asked how she liked Coleridge. ‘For a mon:- 
logue,” said she, “excellent; but as to a dialogae— 
good heavens !” 

This reminds us of a current anecdote of a 
very celebrated living conversationist. Aftcr 
an evening at Holland House, Sydney Smith 
walked homewards with a friend. “M 
was very great to-night,” remarked the name- 
less friend. * Yes,” replied the witty church- 
man, “there were occasional flashes of silence 
that were supremely refreshing.” 

Here is a 

CORONATION ANECDOTE. 
I spent an hour last week with my old friend Sir Tho- 


mas Hammond, who amused me as usual. He said he 
knew the late king sent a messenger to Charles X., and 
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told him, if he insisted on foreing religion down the throats 
of the people, his government would be overturned. 
Charles replied that no government could subsist with- 
out religion. 

He told me an anecdote of the late King, which illus- 
trates the ‘ asides’ of a coronation. When the bishops 
were kissing the King and doing homage, and the music 
was roaring, the Bishop of Oxford (whom they used to call 
Mother Somebody)approached and kissed the King. The 
— said, “ Thank’e, my dear.” This is exactly like 

m. 

A propos of “asides” we cannot refrain 
from a couple of anecdotes of our own. 

Not many years since, we were standing at 
the door of the House of Lords, when the ses- 
sion was about to be opened by the Queen in 
person, and the Lord Chancellor of that day 
advanced, full robed, and in magnificent pro- 
cession. By his side, but out of the proces- 
sion, tripped two of his Lordship’s nearest rela- 
tions; and as he walked into the House he 
whispered into the ear of one of them some 
remark heard only by the lady. The reply, 
however, was distnetly audible to every by- 
stander: it was, “ Bah! comme tu es béte.” 

Such a man, in such a robe, in such a wig, 
and with such a mace, ir all his pride and 

mp of state! and a pretty woman can find 
it in her little iconoclastic soul to call him 
béte, and he laughs good-humouredly, and 
seems to enjoy the epithet! What a conquest 
of human affections over perriwigs and spangled 
dresses ! 

The other relates to the same great lawyer 
and powerful statesman. Many of our readers, 

rhaps, have witnessed the ceremony of bring- 
ing up bills from the House of Commons to the 
House of Lords. The Commons advance with 
a succession of bows, the Lord Chancellor 
meets them bowing his wig to his knees, the 
clerks of the House and the Masters in Chan- 
cery bow more gravely than mandarins, and as 
frequently. Upon the occasion to which we 
now allude, the Zimes of the morning had 
announced that the Chancellor's lady had 
presented him with a daughter, and it was no- 
torious that he would have preferred a male 
heir. The renowned Billy Holmes represented 
the Commons, and he brought up a bill to 
enable some country squire to grant leases of 
his settled estates, Advancing with the three 
ceremonial bows, the great “ whipper in” pre- 
sented the bill, saying, in a loud tone, “ My 
Lord, a bill to enable—;” then dropping his 
voice to a whisper—* you to have only male 
omer yt ;' The Lord Chancellor took the bill, 

wed with imposing dignity, and replied 
“ You be dd. oval ae aor 

About five persons heard the “ asides ;” the 
rest of the spectators were much edified by the 
grave ceremonial. 

But we must hurry on, and turn to Hay- 
don’s account of the interviews he obtained 
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with the Reformers of 1832, while he was paint- 
—> picture of the “ Reform Banquet.” 
any of these men are still utterly unknown 
to their contemporaries. Lord Grey has his 
roper place in men’s memories, but Lord 
elbourne is entirely unappreciated ; Peel is 
not fully understood ; O'Connell is but a burly 
outline; Lord Althorpe, Coke, and Byng are 
but names to the present generation ; Burdett 
cannot be jud # ; Brougham, Lansdowne, 
and Lord John Russell are still living, acting 
men, and long, long years we hope will yet 
elapse before either of them may become sub- 
jects of biography. But upon those first 
named we could write many a page, and cite 
many an anecdote, were we limitless in the 
New Quarterty. Haydon saw and talked 
with, and bored all these men, and begged or 
borrowed of most of them. Moreover, he 
wrote down all he saw. 

Lord Grey appeared to Haydon to be “a 
fine, amiable, venerable, vain man.” There 
are several entries that prove his amiability, 
but none that shew his vanity. Thus, on the 
Ist of May 1835, we read, “ Lord Grey’s help 
to-day has secured me from immediate ruin, 
and, under the blessing of Providence, I will 
get through ;” but for the vanity we must re- 
cur to the painter. Lord Grey had unwittingly 
brought Haydon into contact with an engraver 
at Lord Althorpe’s house. 


What had I in common with an engraver, let him be 
ever soeminent? I was there by Lord Grey's desire, 
and as his representative, and I ought to have been 
treated with marked distinction. eer, I have a 


Those noblemen who come to me, 
Those who oblige me to come to them, 
And those who do not sit at all, 
= all be represented according to their respective ami- 


Ve 
art ” 


conscientious, and exceedingly “high 
is, and grateful withal ! 


CHARLES FoX IN A DUEL. 


Mr. Coke came late, and a most delightful sitting he 

ve me. He is full of reminiscences. He told mea 
story of Charles Fox. One night, at Brookes’, he made 
some remark on government powder, in allusion to some- 
thing that happened. Adams considered it a reflection. 
and sent Fox a challenge. Fox went out and took his 
station, giving a full front. Fitzgerald said, “« You must 
stand sideways.” Fox said, “* Why, I am as thick one 
way as the other.” “Fire” was given. Adams fired: 
Fox did not ; and when they said he must, he said, * I'll 
be d—d if I do: Ihave no quarrel.” They then advanced 
to shake hands. Fox said, ‘* Adams, you'd have killed 
me, if it had not been government powder.” The ball hit 
him in the groin, and fell into his breeches. 

Haydon could not have caught his idea of 
Lord John Russell’s “ marked inflexibility of 
purpose” from Moore—whose very opposite 
opinion upon this matter we noticed in our last 

umber. This difference between the estimate 
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of Lord John Russell’s firmness by Moore and 
Haydon should make us cautious in too rea- 
dily adopting the opinion of any single contem- 


porary. 
LORD JOHN RUSSELL, 


Lord John Russell sat to-day. He did not say 
much. There is a marked inflexibility of purpose about 
his head. He was pleased with the picture, and thought 
I ought to place the more prominent characters conspi- 
cuously. rd Lansdowne differed. He thought, how- 
ever improperly placed the company were, I ought to 
be strictly correct as to the first line, since the picture 
was to be an historical record. I was much gratified by 
the honour of his visit. 


THE STATESMAN AND THE ARTIST, 


November 19th.—Saw Lord a who was sitting 
uietly by the fire reading papers. hen I came to the 
doe Col. Grey was talking to Lord Essex. Lord Essex 
saw me, and said, “I have nearly persuaded Lord Holland 
to sit.” 

It would be a pity if such a strenuous advocate of 
reform should be out. 

I sent in my name and was admitted. Lord Grey 
was looking the essence of mildness. He seemed disposed 
for a chat. In my eagerness to tell him all he wanted 
to know, I sprung up aay chair, and began to explain, 
bending my fist to enforce my argument. Lord Grey 
looked at me with a mild peacefulness of expression, as 
if regarding a bit of | my ee he had admitted to dis- 
turb his thoughts. Now I should have sat still, and 
chatted quietly, for that is what he wanted—to be re- 
lieved by gentle talk. But he began to talk to me 
about the picture, and touched a sensitive spring. I 
blazed away, made arrangements for his sitting next 
week, and took my leave. 

I came in like a shot, talked like a yey 
and was off like an arrow, leaving Lord Grey for five 
minutes not quite sure if it was all a dream. How 
delightfully he looked by the fire! What a fine subject 
he would make in his official occupation! 


LORD BROUGHAM, 

February 3d.—The Chancellor sat to-day. His eye 
is as fine as any eye I ever saw. It is like a lion's 
watching for prey. It is a clear grey, the light vibrating 
at the bottom of the iris, and the cornea shining, silvery, 
and tense. I never before had the opportunity of exa- 
mining Brougham’s face with the scrutiny of a painter, 
and I am astonished at that extraordinary eye. 


THE DUKE OF SUSSEX. 

March 23d.—Duke of Sussex sat amiably. I never 
saw any thing like it. He exceeds all my sitters for 
— and quiet. There he sat smoking and talking. 
felt quite easy, and sketched with more ease than I 
ever did before. He talked on all subjects. I hit him, 
and he was pleased. No interruption whatever took 


25th.—Finished the Duke of Sussex till he comes. 
There is literally as -much difference between a royal 
person and a mere nobleman as between a nobleman 
and a mere plebeian. Such is the effect of breeding and 
habit. 

LORD PLUNKETT. 

27th.—Lord Plunkett sat very amiably and quietly. 
He has an arch humour. ‘ When do you sketch O’Con- 
nell?” said one of his daughters. ‘There is one thing,” 
said Lord Plunkett, “if you could take his head entirely 
off, you would do great good to society.” 

Lord Plunkett said ‘* You have put —— between the 
candles. I'll lay my life he would be thinking of the 
expense of so much wax.” I thought I should have died 
with laughing, because —— actually said, as he looked 
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at the candles, “‘ That’s bad wax.” ‘ Why, Sir?” said 1. 
* Because there is too much snuff; no good wax has 
any.” 

DANIEL O'CONNELL. 

February 22d.—A very interesting day. At twelve 
I went to O’Connell’s, and certainly his appearance was 
very different from what it is in the House of Commons. 
It was on the whole hilarious and good-natured. But 
there was a cunning look. He has an eye like a weasel. 
Light seemed hanging at the bottom, and he looked out 
with a searching ken, like Brougham something, but 
not with his depth of insight. 

I was first shewn into his private room. A shirt 
hanging by the fire, a hand-glass tied to the window-bolt, 
papers, hats, brushes, wet towels, and dirty shoes, gave 
intimation of “Dear Ireland.” After a few moments 
O'Connell rolled in in a morning gown, a loose black 
handkerchief tied round his neck, God knows how, a wig, 
and a foraging cap bordered with gold lace. As a spe- 
cimen of character, he began, ‘‘ Mr. Haydon, you and I 
must understand each other about this picture. They 
say I must pay for this likeness.” ‘ Not at all, Sir.” 
This is the only thing of the sort that has happened to 
me. He sat down and I sketched him. 

March 1st.—O'Connell has a head of great sentiment 
and power, but yet cunning. The instant he came in he 
looked at the picture, and said, ‘ Ah, there's Stanley,” 
with a smile I never yet saw on his countenance; ‘ Mel- 
bourne, Graham, Russell; Grey, but too handsome; 
Althorp, the bitterest enemy of Ireland, but he shall 
never legislate for her.” 

O'Connell was in great good humour, and I 
him to give me a history of his early life. He did so 
immediately ; explained their first meeting to consider 
the grievances of Catholics; their being interrupted by a 
company of soldiers, &c. &c. ‘The poetical way in which 
he described the crashing of the muskets on the stones at 
** Order arms” was characteristic. 

* * * * 

He told me some capital stories. Some great big Irish 
counsellor said to Curran, “If you go on so I'll put you 
in my pocket.” ‘By God, if you do,” said Curran, 
** you'll have more law in your pocket than ever you had 
in. your head.” 

* Upon my word,” I said, ** you take up more time in 
the House than you ought.” ‘ We can’t help it,” said 
O'Connell. ‘Don’t you think the Irish people barba- 
rous?” said I. O'Connell was shaken, and he tried to 
explain why they were not, but did not succeed. O’Con- 
nell spoke of himself with great candour. He said, 
** How could the Government expect, after the character 
and publicity I gained by emancipation, I could relapse 
into a poor barrister? Human vanity would not per- 
mit it.” 

This last paragraph reads like an invention. 
The painter could hardly have ventured the 
impertinence, and O’Connell was quite incapa- 
ble of the frankness. 

There are many entries of interviews with 
Lord Melbourne. That nobleman, so exqui- 
sitely sensitive to the ludicrous, seems to have 
amused himself with the idiosyncracies of Hay- 
don, and to have used him as a study. 

LORD MELBOURNE. 


Lord Melbourne (says Mr. Taylor) being now at the head 
of the administration, Haydon availed himself of his easy 
apne and accessible habits to urge on him, as he 

ad done on his predecessors for twenty years, the duty of 
providing public employment for artists. But the charm- 
ing insouciance of Lord Melbourne was worse than the 
most frigid formality of any of his predecessors. He was 
always ready to listen when Haydon talked, but as to 
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impressing him with any sense of the importance of the 
subject! Here is one example, out of many, of these 
conversations between the pleasant Minister and the pas- 
sionate painter :— 

September 24th.—Called on Lord Melbourne ; was very 
glad to see him and he me. We hada lar set-to 
about art. I went on pu . I said, * For twenty-five 
years I have been at all the Lords of the T'reasury with- 
out effect. The first Lord who has courage to establish 
a system for the public encouragement of high art will be 
remembered with gratitude by the English people.” He 
said, “What d'ye want?" “2000/. a year.” ‘“ Ah,” 
said Lord Melbourne, shaking his head and looking with 
his arch eyes, “‘God help the Minister that meddles with 
art.” “Why, my Lord?” “He will get the whole 
Academy on his back.” “I have had them on mine, 
who am not a minister and a nobleman, and here I am. 
You say the Government is poor : pn voted 10,000/. for 
the Poles, and 20,0007. for the Euphrates.” “I was 
against 10,000. for the Poles. These things only bring 
over more refugees,” said Lord Melbourne. ** What about 
the Euphrates” ‘“ Why, my Lord, to try if it be navi- 

able, and all the world knows it is not.” Then Lord 
{felbourne turned round, full of fun, and said, “ Drawin 
is no use; it is an obstruction to genius. Correggio coul 
not draw, Reynolds could not draw.” “ Ah, my Lord, I 
see where you have been lately.” Then he rubbed his 
hands, wad laughed again. ‘ Now, Lord Melbourne,” 
said I, “‘at the bottom of that love of fun you know you 
have a mine of solid sense. You know the beautiful 
letter you wrote me. Do let us have a regular conver- 
sation. ‘The art will go out.” “* Who is there to paint 
pictures?” saidhe, ‘ Myself, Hilton, and Etty.” “ Etty! 
why he paints old ——,” said Lord Melbourne. “ Well, 
come on Sunday at eleven.” 

November 9th.—Sent down in the morning to know if 
Lord Melbourne could see me. He sent me back word 
he would receive me at one. At one I called, and saw 
him. ‘The following dialogue ensued :—* Well, my Lord, 
have you seen sn to you?” “Ihave.” ‘Have 

ou read it?” “Yes.” ‘ Well, what do you say to it?” 

e affected to be occupied, and to read a letter. I said, 
“What answer does your oy | ng ? What argu- 
ment or refatation have you?” “ , we do not mean 


to have pictures. We mean to have a building with all 
the simplicity of the ancients.” ‘* Well, my Lord, what 
public building of the ancients will you point out without 
pictures? I fear, Lord Melbourne, since I first saw you, 
ou are corrupted. You meet Acadamecians at Holland 
Ree. I am sure you do.” He looked archly at me, 
and rubbed his hands. “Ido. I meet Calcott. He is 
a good fellow.” ‘Good enough ; but an Academician.” 
* Ha, ha,” said Lord Melbourne. ‘ Now, my Lord, do 
be serious.” ‘ Well, I am: Calcott says he disapproves 
of the system of patrons taking up young men to the in- 
jury of the old ones ; giving them two or three commis- 
sions, and letting them die in a workhouse.” ‘ But if 
young men are never to be taken up, how are they to 
become known? But to return. Look at Guizot. He 
ordered four great pictures to commemorate the barri- 
cades for the Government. Why will not the Govern- 
ment do that here? What is the reason, Lord Melbourne, 
that no English Minister is aware of the importance of 
art to the manufactures and wealth of the country? I 
will tell you, my Lord: you want tutors at the Univer- 
sities.” I was going on, talking eagerly, with my hand 
up. At that moment the door opened, and in stalked 
Lord Brougham. He held out his two fingers, and said, 
** How d'ye do, Mr. Haydon?” While I stood lookin; 
8 red, Lord Melhourne glanced at me, and said, me 
= you good morning.” I bowed to both and took my 
ve. 


I cannot make out Lord Melbourne, but I fear he is 
as insincere as the rest. 

We cannot conclude without an acknow- 
ledgment of the manly taste with which the 
editor has performed his portion of these vo- 
lumes. We do not, of course, agree with him 
in his great admiration of the head of Lazarus, 
but we thoroughly coincide in every thing else 
he has said; and we especially thank him for 
having utterly repudiated the office of apologist 
for the vices, follies, or cluims to genius of this 
Benjamin Haydon. 
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THE APOLOGY FOR SIR HUDSON LOWE. 


The History of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena, from the Letters and Journals of 


the late Sir Hudson 


On the 15th of July 1815 Napoleon was 
received on board the “ Bellerophon.” On 
the thirty-first the letter of Lord Melville was 
read to General Buonaparte, announcing his 
future destination. On the 15th of October 
in the same year the “ Northumberland ” ar- 
rived at St. Helena. On the 5th May 1821 
the captive died. 

To fill up the details of the events marked 
by these dates, Mr. Forsyth has compiled the 
work before us. 

Nothing but a very enthusiastic abstract 
love of truth could induce any one to resusci- 
tate a controversy so old, so stale, and so ex- 
hausted, as is that upon the treatment of 
Napoleon. Every one resident upon the island, 
except only Sir Hudson Lowe, has written 
his own account of what occurred there. The 
French have a formed conviction that their 
captive emperor was tortured to death by petty 
annoyances, small discomforts, and constant 
insults. The English had, before Mr. Forsyth 
opened his defence, an almost equally settled 
persuasion that the prisoner was undignified 
and game ry insensible to such kindness as 
a gaoler could shew, and ever upon the watch 


Owe. 


for onecpeen But while the French can 
speak and write of Sir Hudson Lowe only as 
a vulgar ruflian, the English believed him to 
have Som a zealous officer, but a splenetic and 
— man, ill chosen for his office, and 
unfitted to its delicate duties, yet not unwillin 
to treat his captive as courteously as he coul 
with security. The Whigs of 1820 used to 
declaim about the sufferings of Napoleon, as 
though he had been a martyr—“ with a thief- 
catcher ferreting his dirty linen, harrassed by 
a hideous coumihal, and tortured by insults.” 
The French of the present day represent him 
in their writings and upon their stage as op- 
posing a calm dignity to all the outrage and 
Y persecutions of a mean-minded tyrant. 
istory, however, was gradually accumulating 
the atoms that went to make up a decision, 
and was gradually arriving at the conclusion 
that Napoleon was treated with no ter 
severity than was absolutely necessary for the 
object proposed—impossibility of evasion—but 
that these precautions might have been dis- 
—_ with more tact, and conducted with more 
licacy, than they were by Sir Hudson Lowe. 
This conclusion is not fortified by the very 
elaborate apology now put forth by Mr. For- 
th; for that gentleman, although he dis- 
claims the character of a partisan, has, perhaps 
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Murray, 1853. 


unwittingly, fallen into the tone and manner 
of an advocate. Never, surely, did an author 
so deceive himself as to the tone of his work 
as Mr. Forsyth hasdone. There is not a book 
in the language which displays a more laborious 
subtlety, a more constantly-sustained bending 
of small facts towards a foregone conclusion, 
or a more manifest contempt for the understand- 
ing of its readers. It is just such a case as a 
bold advocate might venture before a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, or as a barrister might 
address to a jury while the judge is out of 
Court. The abuse of O’Meara is overdone, 
and the proofs against him overstated: the 
little Court at Longwood is, it is true, shewn 
to have been guilty of constant prevarication 
and a good deal of lying; the deposed em- 
ror is convicted of a hundred acts of petu- 
ance at times when contemptuous submission 
would have been more majestic ; and the whole 
band of Sir Hudson’s prisoners are seen en- 
gaged in a constant conspiracy to magnify 
their grievances, in order to mortify their gaoler 
and to gain for themselves sympathy in Eu- 
rope. All this, if not very dignified, is not 
very startling. It was Napoleon’s business to 
get away from the island if he could; it was 
we’s duty to keep him there; and these two 
objects were much too conflicting to render a 
good understandirg between the emperor and the 
baronet very easy to be kept up by the latter. 

To those who have read the works of 
O’Meara and Las Cases these three bulky 
volumes will afford nothing new, except a 
lengthy and tedious amplification of the topics 
there baanel ; a defence, sometimes successful 
and sometimes very unsatisfactory, of the 
charges brought against the governor ; constant 
abuse of O’ Meara ; and a secret correspondence 
between O’Meara and Mr. Croker, now for 
the first time brought to light. This last topic 
is one of very great interest, and is worthy of 
a much more impartial consideration than that 
bestowed upon it by Mr. Forsyth. 

In his “ Voice from St. Helena” O’Meara 
says he had the following conversation with 
Napoleon :—“ Napoleon asked, ‘ Are you to be 
my surgeon, or surgeon d’une galére; and 
are you expected to report what you observe 
or hear?’ I answered, ‘I am your surgeon, 
and not a spy, and one in whom I hope you 
may place confidence: I am not surgeon d’une 
galére, nor do I consider it imperative on me 
to report any thing which is not contrary to 
my allegiance as a British officer, &c.’” 
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Two years later, in his report of a conver- 
sation with Lowe, O’Meara tells us, that when 
Sir Hudson Lowe said to him he did not think 
a person under a pledge to Napoleon Buona- 

ought to be received into company, he 
replied, “ I was under no other pledge to Na- 
eon than one which was tacitly understood 

in every society of gentlemen.” 

Mr. Forsyth insists that one of these state- 
ments must be false. We do not think so. If 
we are to trust O’Meara’s statement (“ Voice,” 
vol. i. p. 47), Napoleon said to him, “All I 
want of you is to act as a galant womo, and 
as you would do were you surgeon to Lord St. 
Vincent. I do not mean to bind you to silence, 
or to prevent you from repeating any bavardage 
you may hear me say; but I want to prevent 
you from allowing yourself to be cajoled and 
made a spy of, unintentionally on your part, 
by this governor.” This seems to us to amount 
to exactly that tacit understanding which 
O’Meara mentioned. 

So far as the governor was concerned, 
O’Meara appears to se acted properly. He 
told him indifferent matters, but utterly refused 
to answer interrogations, or to be used as a 
mouton, or spy. Sir Hudson Lowe was much 
enraged, turned him out of his room, and 
threatened to expel him the island Mr. For- 
syth thinks his hero was right, but he takes 
what we think a most unfair and even unjusti- 
fiable advantage of the mere verbal discrepancy 
between the accounts given by O’ Meara of his 
understanding with Napoleon. O’Meara re- 
lates the scene thus: “ My refusals to disclose 
Napoleon’s conversations caused me to be 
treated in an outrageous manner. The gover- 
nor followed me out of the room, vociferating 
after me in a frantic manner, and carried his 

ures so far as to menace me with personal 
violence.” Lowe’s account, in his despatch 
home, is not very different, although he, of 
course, omits the toneof voice and the gestures.* 
Mr. Forsyth’s commentary is as follows :— 
o’MEARA’S PLEDGE TO NAPOLEON. 


The interview thus briefly alluded to, and summarily 
dismissed, deserves a fuller notice. It was not to be 
expected that O’Meara would give a faithful account of 
it. He might, indeed, with no greater dishonesty than 
he has exhibited throughout his book, have garbled it to 
suit his ; but it was more convenient not to at- 
tempt any il of a conversation which covered him 
with disgrace. For he confessed to the governor on that 
occasion, after much hesitation, and with great reluctance, 
that notwithstanding his frequent spontaneous communi- 
cations to himself, and his series of iping and garru- 
fous letters to Mr. Finlaison, from May 1816 to Decem- 
ber 1817, a iod of nearly twenty months, he was, 

the ie of that period, under a pledge to Na- 
poleon not to reveal the conversations that passed between 
them, unless they related to his escape ! 





* The disputes between O’Meara and the governor 
will be found best detailed in the correspondence printed 
in the Appendix to Mr. Forsyth’s second volume, p. 469. 
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Major Gorrequer was desired by the governor to take a 
note of the expressions used by O'Meara, and he put 
them down in the following words :— 

** Mr. O'Meara says he pledged his word to Napoleon 
Bonaparte not to reveal the conversations that passed 
between themselves, except they had a tendency to his 
(Napoleon Bonaparte’s) escape, last May was a twelve- 
month.” 

He then shewed O'Meara what he had written, who 
read it, and said it was what he had expressed, and, if 
required, he would give it in his own handwriting. The 
governor then said, “* What, Sir! and you have thus 
pl yourself without consulting me about it, or even 
thinking proper to apprise me of it until now; and you 
do not blush to avow it !” 

O’Meara answered, ‘‘I beg your pardon, Sir; I told 
you of it.” This the governor immediately denied, and 
O’Meara did not persist in the assertion. 

Sir Hudson Lowe afterwards asked, “If you engaged 
your promise not to reveal any thing that passed in con- 
versation between Napoleon Bonaparte and yourself, ex- 
cept what had a tendency to his escape, how came you to 
repeat to me all that you have mentioned of those con- 
versations which had no tendency whatever to escape?” 
He answered,** Because you have asked me, and I thought 
they might be interesting to Government ; but though I 
told you some parts, I did not tell you all: besides, I 
thought I might in some things depart from it [i.e. the 
promise] without impropriety.’ 

The governor said that a person who had made sucha 
promise was not fit to remain in such a situation; and 
after, in warm language, pointing out the impropriety of 
his conduct, which he characterized as dishonourable and 
uncandid towards Government and himself, he told him 
he did not wish him to remain in the house any longer, 
and desired him to quit it. It will however, I think, 
be generally felt that O'Meara was more to blame for 
8 stematically violating his promise, when once made, 

an for making it in the first instance. The promise 
might be an error of judgment ; the breaking it was the 
deliberate breach of a solemn engagement. 

Now we submit that this is special pleading ; 
and very bad special pleading. O’Meara had 
pledged himself to Napoleon not to act the spy 
upon him, and Napoleon had replied, “ I don’t 
bind you to secrecy: repeat what gossip you 
pans but act like a man of honour.” There- 
ore O’ Meara was quite right in repeating what 
gossip he thought unimportant, and also quite 
right in stating that he was pledged to submit 
to no questioning. 

A further imputation remains. Although 
O'Meara did not play the spy for Lowe, did 
he not do so for Lowe’s masters? Mr. For- 
syth continues thus :— 

On the 23d, O'Meara wrote a long letter to Sir 
Hudson Lowe, which is nowhere noticed in his printed 
works. The reason of this no doubt was, that it would 
have been very difficult to do so without revealing to the 
world that he had given the pledge of secrecy to a oA 
leon which he so repeatedly violated. After saying 
his principle was “to forget the conversations he 
with his patients on leaving the room, umless as far as 
regarded his allegiance as a British officer to his sovereign 
and country ;” and that, if he had consented to report to 
the governor verbatim his conversations with Bonaparte, 
he would have acted “‘a most base and dishonourable 
part,” and, in fact, been “ a spy,” and a “ mouton ;” and 
that “such conduct would cover his name with well- 
merited infamy, and render him unfit for the society of 
any man of honour ;” he thus proceeded to develope bis 
conception of the duties of his office :— 
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“He who, clothed with the specious garb of a phy- 
sician, insinuates himself into the confidence of his pa- 
tient, and avails himself of the frequent opportunities and 
facilities which his situation necessarily presents of being 
near his person to wring, under the per of curing or 
alleviating his infirmities, and in that confidence which 
has been, from time immemorial, reposed by the sick in 
persons professing the healing art, disclosures of his pa- 
tients’ sentiments, for the pu of afterwards betraying 
them, deserves most justly to be branded with the appella- 
tion of “* mouton.” 

To this sentence of condemnation upon the physician 
who violates his trust no exception can be taken ; and out 
of his own mouth shall O'Meara be judged. We are 
lost in amazement at the effrontery of a man who could 
so write after he had deliberately, during the whole pe- 
riod of his residence at St. Helena, broken, not merely the 
implied agreement which, according to himself, tacitly 
subsists between the physician and his patient, but his 
express promise to Napoleon. So far from “ forgetting 
conversations with his patients on leaving the room, he 
used to hurry to his apartments, where he was seen 
noting down in his journal all that had occurred. 

Moreover, he did not scruple afterwards to publish to 
the world the sayings of Napoleon, which he had heard 
from him solely through means of the access which he 
had to his privacy in the character of physician ; and 
from time to time he sent off his narrative of conver- 
sations with the exile, of the most confidential kind, to his 
friend at the Admiralty, to be by that friend communi- 
cated to the ministers of the Crown; so that it was 
clear to demonstration that either he had constantly and 
deliberately been in the habit of violating it. And here 
it may be convenient to mention, that not long after- 
wards Sir Hudson Lowe was officially made acquainted 
with the fact that O’Meara continued to forward his 
letters to Mr. Finlaison; for on the 23d of January 1818 
Mr. Goulburn wrote thus to Sir Hudson Lowe :—** Lord 
Bathurst thinks it proper that you should be informed 
that this correspondence is still kept up ; and that it is so 
with his lordship’s knowledge ; for as the letters received 
from Dr. O’Meara are regularly submitted to Lord 
Bathurst's perusal, he has thought it advisable not to do 
any thing which, by driving Dr. O'Meara to seek another 
channel of correspondence, might deprive Lord Bathurst 
of the knowledge of its contents, and of the objects with 
which it is evident that his communications are made.” 


Now, albeit not accustomed to interfere in 
a quarrel between two Irishmen—for both 
O’Meara and Sir Hudson Lowe were natives 
of the emerald isle—we feel strongly impelled 
to take up the cudgels for the surgeon. 

In the first place, we must admit that he did 
write gossiping and garrulous letters to Mr. 

ison, and that he knew that the details 
therein given were intended for the amusement 
of the Prince Regent and the English aristo- 
cracy. Mr. Wilson Croker (whose name, by 
some fatality, always crops out whenever any 
secret mine of official dirtiness is discovered 
about this time) appears to have been the insti- 
gator and -manager of the correspondence. 

On the 3d July 1816 Mr. Finlaison writes 
to O’Meara thus :— 


“Your letters of the 16th of March and 22d of April 
tame duly to hand, and furnished a real feast to some 
very great folks here. I also received a letter from you on 
Your first arrival, which was considered very interesting: 
not a line of any thing you have written to me since you 

was ever made public. The moment your letters 
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came they were given to Mr. Croker, who considered them 
extremely interesting, and circulated copies among the 
cabinet ministers ; and he desires me to assure you that 
they never have been, nor shall they ever hereafter be, 
seen by any other person. I conjecture, also, that your 
letters have even amused His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent: they are written with that discrimination, good 
sense, and natveté, that they could not fail to be accept- 
able; and I am quite sure that they have done you a 
great deal of good at the Board, a proof of which is, that 
Captain Hamilton of the Havannah, and Sir E. Thorn- 
borough, reported in a public letter that, a few hours 
after the ship’s arrival, a letter was inserted in the Ports- 
mouth paper about Bonaparte, and that it had been 
traced that you were the author of it. Mr. Croker sent 
for me, and desired me to request you to be careful in 
respect to your private letters to any other person, as 
every thing now-a-days gets into the papers ; but to me he 
repeated his hopes that you would write in full confidence, 
and in the utmost possible detail, all the anecdotes you can 
pick up, resting assured that none but the Government 
ever will see them, and to them they are and must be 
extremely interesting, as shewing the personal felings of 
your great state prisoner.” 


Mr. Forsyth quotes no more of this letter, 
but we learn from one of the Governor’s des- 
patches that it concludes with a an to 
procure a scrap of Bonaparte’s handwriting 
for Mr. Croker, “ and, on the whole, manifests 
a kind of interest in every thing relating to the 
extraordinary personage referred to, which, 
if communicated to him, could not fail, I think, 
of proving in a certain degree flattering to 
him ; and, with a personage of his artifice, lead, 
through Dr. O’ Meara, to communications for 
the ear and observations of the Prince Regent 
himself.” 

Of Vine conduct of Mr. Croker and his su- 
periors there can, we conceive, exist but one 
opinion. They, at any rate, thought that they 
were suborning a spy who was to jot down for 
them all the agonies of their illustrious prisoner, 
and serve them up as “a real feast,” to grati 
the miserable appetites of “ very great folks :” 
and all this amusement was to be obtained 
for them by a sordid breach of the most sacred 
confidence. O’Meara’s object, however, does 
not appear to have been one of such unmixed 
baseness as Mr. Forsyth wishes to make out. 
It probably had a threefold purpose: first, 
to obtain better appointments for himself from 
the ministers; secondly, to annoy and injure 
Sir Hudson Lowe, whom he and everybody 
hated; thirdly, to insinuate to the Prince Re- 
gent and the ministers the causes of complaint 
which Napoleon had. 

When he wrote the following, he doubtless 
had the first object in view :— 


“In fact, if the Government does not choose to give me 
what Bonaparte offered me himself, viz. 12,000 francs, 
and once in a letter from General Montholon, 
which has been forwarded to the Admiralty, I must de- 
cline holding the situation any longer. If I must bea 
—s it is only the hopes of emolument which will in- 

uce me to continue in this cage. You will perceive that 
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the greatest part, if not the whole, of this letter would be 
unfit to meet the public eye, perhaps would not be alto- 
= agreeable to the Government also: however, of 

is you are, of course, the best judge. I merely tell you 
in confidence of what really happened.” 


In the long letter which O’Meara wrote to 
Finlaison on the 29th December 1816 he de- 
tailed Napoleon’s desire to be allowed to reside 
in England—his inclination to drop his preten- 
sions to a royal title, and to take a nom de 
voyage—his resentment at the governor having 
come in person to convey him news which he 
thought would afflict him, and to enjoy his 
torment. O'Meara then goes on to detail the 
new restrictions adopted by Sir Hudson Lowe, 
and proceeds :—“ Since these new restrictions 
have been put in force, Bonaparte has never 
been out on horseback. For the last six weeks 
he has not stirred out of the house, except one 
evening for about ten minutes, and rarely quits 
his room or dines at table with the rest. This 
confinement has had a visible effect upon his 
health and appearance; and I have no doubt 
that if he persists in it, his existence will be 
closed in a few months, either by hydrothorax 
or apoplexy.” He vindicates the emperor 
from all knowledge of the plot attributed to 
Las Cases; he repeats the emperor’s fears lest 
the governor should seize upon his manu- 
scripts ; he states that Napoleon said, when he 
saw the governor and his staff surrounding 
the house, “Il me parut voir les anthropo- 
phages des iles de la mer de midi, qui dansent 
autour de leurs victimes avant de les devorer ;” 
he mentions, with a somewhat hypocritical 
show of defending the governor, that that 
functionary had caused Napoleon great anxiety 
by detaining the ieee of the emperor that 
were among those of Las Cases, not to examine 
them, but because he was too busy to think of 
returning them ; and he ends this long letter of 
sixteen pages thus :— 

** I must confess that I am one of those who think that 
@ great deal of unnecessary rigour has been practised 
towards him, as you may yourself conceive from the na- 
ture of the restrictions; and I know that such is the 
opinion of every officer on the island, except Sir Hudson’s 

staff. Sir Hudson himself, indeed, appears to be 
conscious of it ; within a few days he has taken away his 
prohibition against speaking, removed some of the senti- 
nels, and rescinded his order about persons not being able to 
make use of the same to speak to any of his staff, 
and allow them to converse with him. 
asks that ‘things should be put upon the same footing 
were in Sir George Cockburn’s time. Few, I believe, 
doubt Sir George Cockburn’s capacity and capability 
of him in as secure a position as any governor 
would desire. In fact, he was then just as secure as he is 
now, and was not tormented with unnecessary, frivolous, 
and ing restrictions. 


him, and him alone ; adding, that he had written to Lord 
Bathurst, to acquaint him that I had been in the habit of 
corresponding with you, and that I had furnished you 
with every information respecting Bonaparte, in order 
that he might take steps to prevent the same, adjoining 
[adding ?], however, that he had done it in such a man- 
ner as not to do me any mischief. 

* By this you will be able to judge how requisite it 
must not to make known to his Lordship that I stil] 
am a channel of communication ; mor it appears a 
little strange and unaccountable to me that Sir Hudson 
should be so dreadfully alarmed at the idea of His Ma- 
jesty’s ministers being made acquainted with the truth of 
what occurs with res to a man who has made so 
much noise in the world, while at the same time he sends 
Pioutkowski and three others to disseminate, not only the 
truth, but exaggerations blended with it, through all 
Europe. Until I came to Saint Helena I never was 
aware that the ministers were not to be put in possession 
of whatever might regard state prisoners.” 


Now there is not one word in this letter 
which Napoleon would not have wished to go 
forth to Eecheed; and although O’Meara is 
very importunate with his correspondent to 
prevent it getting into the papers, lest Napoleon 
should see it, it is by no means impossible that 
Napoleon saw the letter, or knew the purport 
of it, before it was sent. 

The same remark occurs upon a subsequent 
letter, wherein O’ Meara transmitted to Croker*® 
the substance of a letter which Count Montho- 
lon wished him to have conveyed to Europe 
for publication. 


In a letter published in the Morning Chronicle” of the 
3d of March 1823, Mr. Finlaison, speaking of a letter 
which he had received from O'Meara in July 1815, said, 
** Some expressions in this letter led me to doubt the pro- 
priety of entertaining a correspondence of the nature 
offered to me by Mr. O'Meara, without the authority of 
my official superiors : I therefore thought proper to com- 
municate the letter to Mr. Croker, who declined autho- 
rising such a correspondence without consulting Lord 
Melville. His Lordship, on being referred to, said that 
he saw no reason why I should not receive the letters 
which Mr. O’Meara might choose to write to me, and 
that it might even be advantageous to hear from an im- 

rtial and near observer the situation of Bonaparte and 

is suite. But in order that no duplicity should be prac- 
tised on Mr. O’Meara, I was desired to apprise him that 
his letters would be seen by the ministers. 


O’Meara refused to retain the letter, but 
read it. 

“TI told Sir Hudson, this day, that Montholon had 
done so, and that he had given me the letter. He was 
very much displeased at the idea of its being made 
known, and also with me for having read it, so that 
I was obliged in my own defence to make known to him 
that I was authorised to make communications respecti 
Bonaparte to the Admiralty. He appeared surprised au 
annoyed at this, and said that it was not proper; that 
the Admiralty had nothing to do with what took place 
respecting him; that he ‘did not communicate it to the 





* We say to Croker ; for although Mr. Forsyth makes 
a quibble upon the subject, there can be no dispute that 





“Sir Hudson has repeated again to me his prohibition 


of communication, during which, he obesrved that none of 
the ministers had any bnsiness to know what was going 
on about Bona 
sponded ; and t 


except the one with whom he corre- 
such correspondence should go through 


Croker was the real correspondent who received these 
letters, any more than there can be that he was the writer 
who afterwards so savagely attacked O’Meara in the 
Quarterly, and called him a spy. 
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Duke of York ; that it ought not even to be made known 
to any of the Cabinet Ministers, except the Secretary of 
State, with whom he corresponded himself; and that he 
would make some arrangements accordingly. He added, 
that my correspondence ought to go through him. I re- 
plied very respectfully, that as I had been in the habit of 
obeying those received from the Board of Admiralty, 
under whose orders I naturally was, I had not thought 
it improper to communicate to them such information 
and anecdotes as I thought they might be pleased with, 
submitting to him that it would be much better for me to 
resign the situation, which I was ready to do. To this 
he replied, he was far from desiring such a step, and said 
that the subject altogether — some deliberation, 
and thus the matter rests. Until, however, I have re- 
ceived directions from you not to correspond, I will con- 
tinue to do so, or will, as I told him, resign a situation 
always delicate, and now peculiarly and embarrass- 
ingly so. 

Upon the whole, we think that Mr. Forsyth 
has failed signally in his elaborate attempt to 
destroy the credit of O’Meara. O’Meara did 
not love the French attendants of the emperor, 
but he seems to have succumbed to the in- 
fluence exerted over all around him by Na- 

leon. Prudence, lest he should be seduced 

yond safe limits, or fear, lest the Montholons 
and Bertrands should learn his secret, might 
have kept him from shewing his letters to 
Napoleon; but the letters to Finlaison were 
written altogether in the interest of the prisoner 
his patient. 

“He frequently breaks out into invectives against the 

ish Government for sending him to this island, 
which he pronounces (with some reason) to be the most 
detestable spot in the universe. ‘Behold the English 
Government,’ said he, gazing around at the frightful and 
stupendous rocks which encompassed him. ‘ This is their 
liberality to the unfortunate, who, confiding in what he 
80 blindly imagined to be their national character, in an 
evil hour gave himself up to them.’ ” 


It was by his agency that exclamations such 
as these reached the ears of the Prince Regent 
and his ministers. O”’Meara used the licence 
which the emperor gave him, and, gquoad 
Napoleon, we think he used it fairly. He re- 
peated what, in his opinion, the emperor would 
not have objected that he should repeat. 

Mr. Forsyth is not less unsuccessful in his 
defence than he has been in his attack. He 
has succeeded in disproving, what no temperate 
man ever believed— stories of threatened vio- 
lence, of studied insult, and of compelled hun- 
i No one seriously credited that Sir Hudson 

we, in the presence of a captive, put his 
hand upon his sword as a gesture of menace : 
no one gave much faith to the stories of 
the bust of young Napoleon, to the tale of 
the snuff-box, or to the complaint that the 
necessaries of life failed at Longwood. It was 
rae to the poets to believe and sing 
about 
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The pal ler and the pryin: \ 
The rae. fprenaines with his n Ia ott nigh : 
Vain his complaint—my lord presents his bill ; 
His food and wine were doled out duly still : 
Vain was his sickness—never was a clime 
So free from homicide—to doubt ’s a crime. 
And the stiff surgeon who maintained his cause 
Hath lost his place, and gain’d the world’s applause. 
Yet now that Mr. Forsyth’s book has ap- 
peared, we wonder to find that at least some 
portion of all this was true. The present 
eneration had tacitly agreed to disbelieve 
’Meara altogether. a ee and malice 
were patent in his book. e opened this work 
with the full conviction that we should find a 
complete defence of the national honour, and 
a decisive answer to all the stories of the day. 
Yet we find Mr. Forsyth—not indigunalg 
denying that any restriction was ever placed 
upon the quantity of food provided to the em- 
peror—but proving that the French ladies and 
entlemen who had accompanied their master 
into captivity were gluttons and wine-bibbers 
—defending his hero by shewing that even 
O’Meara thought they used too many pounds of 
beef for their consommés—admitting, in fact, 
that there were miserable, dirty, dishonouring 
restrictions, disgraceful to the Prince Regent, 
to Lord Bathurst, and to Lowe, and, whether 
suggested by the congenial genius of Croker, 
or originating with the governor, equally un- 
worthy of this country. We had fully ex- 
pected to find that the restrictions which pre- 
vented Napoleon from entering a house upon 
the island, stopping to speak to any of the 
inhabitants, or throwing a coin to a beggar, 
might be justified by constant exertions made 
to effect an escape. Nothing of the sort! A 
cock and bull story of some casks pierced with 
air-holes, and a couple of anonymous letters 
to the British Government, is all that Mr. 
Forsyth can adduce of this nature. In truth, 
Napoleon does not appear to have contem- 
aie. escape. He had nowhitherto fly. His 
ope was, to be allowed to live a life of privacy 
in England, and for that purpose he attempted 
to keep alive the sympathy of Europe by an 
exaggeration of his persecutions. Now, how- 
ever, that we have heard the defence, we must 
ive agrees that those persecutions did exist. 
Sir Hu n Lowe was unnecessarily harsh, 
unaccommodating, ungenerous, and indelicate. 
There are two ways of doing an unpleasant 
duty. The spirit of Lowe’s conduct spake in 
his answer to the request that the emperor 
yo have a wood fire—Lowe “ did not like 
to humour any person’s whims:” it was de- 
scribed, also, by Napoleon, when he said—“ Ce 
n’est pas l’habit qui fait le geolier, c’est la ma- 
niére et les moeurs.” 
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Ir is now exactly four hundred years since the 
Greek empire was extinguished by the house 
of Othman, and Mahomet the Second captured 
Constantinople. A hundred and ny 4 years 
previously a mere marauder, at the head of 
scarce a thousand fighting men, made to him- 
self a house and a kingdom in the mountains 
of Anatolia. His son assumed the name of 
Othman (the bone-breaker), because it was an 
~ asm that was the synonym for the vulture. 

rom that time forwards he and his descendants 
have followed the instincts of the bird they 
adopted as a type, and fattened upon the carcases 
of decaying empires. Zingis Khan poured his 
myriads over the territories of the Seljukian 
Sultans of Iconium, and abandoned the waste 
he had made. The vulture appeared as he 
departed, adopted that desert as fis kingdom, 
and fed upon the relics of the prey which the 
hunter had left From Emirs the Othmans be- 
came Sultans; and although the irruption of 
Timour for a moment disturbed the progress 
of their fortunes, ten years sufficed to obliterate 
the battle of Angora and the fate of Bajazet, 
and to give them h to attack with beak 
and claws the festering cadaver of the Greek 


Rigia in their faith, rigid in their discipline, 
unfaltering in’ their fatalem, inspired by the 
happiest of fanaticisms, were. in their institu- 
tions, which rendered the whole race a standing 
army for invasion, and created another from 
the children of their prisoners, these Turks 
met with contemptuous confidence the hasty 
and temporary levies of feudal Europe. On 
the field of Nicopolis the honour of the West 
was lost, and it was told with shame that 
Christian knights had fled before the scimetars 
of the misbelievers. Northward and westward 
rolled the tide of conquest, and even Hun 
had been reached before Constantinople fell. 

The empire of the world had sumed, in name 
at least, from Rome to Constantinople. The 
Turk was upon the throne of the Cesars, and 
claimed to have succeeded to their dominion. 
The name of Grand Signior is but the trans- 
lation into a western dialect of a Turkish title 
that comprehends this claim. Nor was this 
a mere barren pretension. Mahomet seriously 


undertook to give it full effect. He crossed 


the Adriatic to reduce into decorous submission 
his disobedient city of Rome; and there was 
a moment when a Pope was preparing to fl 

beyond the Alps, and the metropolis of all 
Christendom was in danger of becoming an 
appanage to Cuntantvealn and a provincial 
seat of Mohammedanism. This claim to em- 
_ is still a tradition at Constantinople: it 
as never been abandoned. Although the 
immediate successors of the conqueror of Con- 
stantinople turned eastward towards Persia, 
and southwards to Eeypt, Solyman the Great, 
in the early part of the sixteenth century, in- 
dignant that Charles the Fifth should assume 
to himself a title inconsistent with his supre- 
macy, vindicated the universal sovereignty of 
the house of Othman, by invading and annexing 
Hungary, reducing to tributary obedience 
Wallachia and Moldavia, expelling the Chris- 
tian brotherhood of the lance from Rhodes, 
and besieging Vienna. We are accustomed to 
think larvely of Charles the Fifth, Francis the 
First, and their contemporaries on the continent 
of Europe; but Solyman demeaned himself 
among them as a powerful Lord-Lieutenant 
would bear him towards a mob of discontented 
country squires—“ The kings of France, Po- 
land, Venice, and Transylvania seek refuge 
under our shadow,” was his observation when 
Francis the First made overtures for a treaty. 

But constant wars in Europe rendered wartare 
a science, and a standing army a_ necessity. 
Austria had, in the seventeenth century, already 
excelled the military strength of the Turks, 
and Muscovy was growing into power. 

When Constantinople fell, Ivan the Great, 
who had just assumed the title of Czar, and 
proclaimed himself an independent sovereign, 
married the last of the Greek princesses, and 
assumed the two-headed eagle which had been 
the ensign of the Eastern empire. But the 
sugges pretension of the barbarian was 
somewhat ridiculous. Had Poland been less 
bigotted, or her form of government more 
reasonable, the kingdom of Ivan had soon 
sunk into a province of Poland. But Po 
land was unquiet and intolerant; the Cos 
sacks were driven into alliance with the Mus- 
covite; Peter the Great joined in battle with 
the Ottomans, and was beaten on the banks of 
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the Pruth. Thenceforward there has been war 
between Russia and Turkey. The strange 
assumption of the founder of the Russ monarchy 
has been taken up as atradition by the succeed- 
ing house of Romanoff. No drop of the blood of 
the Greek princess Sophia ran in the veins of 
the husband of Catherine; yet she felt herself, 
as fully as Zenobia, entitled to be empress of the 
East, and played royally for the stake. The 
occupation of the Morea, the arrogant jest upon 
the gate of Kherson (“ The Road to Constanti- 
nople”’), the campaign of Suwarrow, and the 
storm of Ismael, shew that the quarry had 
been “to. The great earthquake of the 
French revolution intervened, and even Russia 
was startled from her prey ; but Catherine had 
named one of the princes of her royal house 
Constantine, perhaps as a fortunate omen for 
the fulfilment ofa tradition that has strength- 
ened daily since its origin, four hundred years 


Since that time Russia has advanced steadily 
and surely. She has gained a province by 
every pretext for quarrel. She has advanced 
from the Bug to the Dneister, whereby she 
obtained all the sea-board of Odessa; thence 
to the Pruth, whereby she obtained Bessarabia ; 
thence to the delta of the Danube ; and now she 
seizes upon Moldavia and Wallachia. Start- 
ing from these provinces, the capture of Con- 
stantinople is scarcely an enterprise. None 
but people like David Urquhart pretend that, 
if the other nations of Europe kept aloof, 
Turkey could maintain her position in Europe 
for three months. 

But Turkey in Europe contains fifteen mil- 
lions of inhabitants, three millions of Moham- 
medans, and twelve of Christians. It contains, 
moreover, some of the most fertile and impor- 
tant districts of Europe. Our food, our com- 
merce, our road to India, the balance of power 
(horrid fetish !), are all at stake. What is to 
be done ? 

This is the question upon which Mr. Urqu- 
hart, Mr. Crowe, Mr. St. John, and a host of 
pamphleteers, now undertake to enlighten us. 

e propose to state, and not to discuss. The 
subject has produced no book which we could 
honestly recommend as a guide. The writers 
are either smatterers or crotchet-mongers. 

Mr. Urquhart’s solution of the question is 
the most simple. He thinks that Turkey is 
quite able to defend herself against Russia. 

I now assert in the most emphatic manner, that by 
deficiency of military power Russia cannot attack Turkey. 
T assert, that as compared with the circumstances of the 

war, the force of Turkey has multiplied many fold, 
and that that of Russia has absolutely diminished. I do 
hot refer to any extraneous support given to Turkey: I 
speak of an even-handed contest, of which the Princi- 


Palities are to be, and must be, the theatre. If you 
commence by surrendering them, Turkey is, of course, 
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placed in the same condition that India would be by 
allowing Russia to occupy the Punjab. 

In 1828 Turkey made no defence of the Principalities : 
being a champaign country, a regular army would have 
been required for that purpose, and Turkey had none; 
= Russia, in the course of that campaign, was beaten 

ack. She had 200,000 men; in fact, her whole re- 

sources were called up after two years of preparation. 
In 1810, with half that force, she captured all the for- 
tresses on the right bank of the Danube. Turkey has 
an army now to defend the Pruth, and, in the words of 
General Bem, better soldiers than Russia, and more of 
them. 

This opinion may be considered tinctured by the feelings 
of the man, but the fact is unquestionable that Turkey 
can now muster on the theatre of war twice the number 
that Russia can bring against her; and if these are not 
all regulars, they are the same irregulars who, in 1828, 
at Kurtépe, under every disadvantage of position, beat 
twice their number of Russian regulars. As to their 
} we the opinion of General Aupick, expressed to the 

ultan in 1849, tallies with that of General Bem. 
“Your Majesty’s troops,” he said, “are able to give a 
good account of any enemies that will be opposed to 
them.” 

Even supposing that this army were forced to retreat, 
it would devastate the Provinces before it, and in its 
retreat, entrench itself on the Danube. To place herself 
in a similar position to that at which she commenced 
the campaign of 1828, Russia would require at least 
400,000 men: this force could not be supported, and, be- 
sides, she has not got it. 

If the war be made from the Danube, the idea is in- 
volved of the downfall of Turkey: all enthusiasm is 
destroyed. Further is involved that of the co-operation, 
or consent of England and France, with the consequent 
depression upon the minds of the populations which ex- 
tend from the Baltic all round to the Steppes of the 
Kirghis. If the war be made from the Pruth, and a 
powerful Turkish army age within hail, so to say, of 
the Cossack country, the Tartars of the Crimea, the 
Poles and the Hungarians, it then is a question of the 
fall of Russian and not Turkish power. Then most as- 
suredly would be seen 100,000 Circassians on the Eastern 
plains of Russia, and every population would strike for 
independence. The Sultan is now the of the 
old Muscovite Church ; their bishops and priests now re- 
pair to Constantinople for consecration ; he is the reli- 
gious head of the Mussulman subjects of Russia ; and the 
recent excitation of fanaticism will be a new spur to Catho- 
lic Poland and to the Starovirtzé, who have already pro- 
jected flight into Turkey. If, then, Russia were so in- 
sane as to make a war which had to commence when 
she invaded her neighbour's territory, she must leave in 
observation a body no less powerful than that which she 
would employ in the war. 


Lord Aberdeen, Lord John Russell, and 
Lord Palmerston, are the evil genii who pre- 
vent Turkey from holding her own. 

The Greek pamphleteers differ altogether 
from Mr. Urquhart: they think that a Greek 
empire ought to be at once established by Eu- 
ropean armaments. Seeing, however, that, 
upon the authority of Mr. Urquhart, the 

reeks do not number more than one million 
out of the twelve or thirteen millions of Chris- 
tians in Europe and Turkey, and seeing, more- 
over, that they have proved themselves, in 
Greece Proper, to be a degenerate race of peo- 
ple, and unworthy of sympathy as incapable 
of self-government, we think we may dismiss 
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this modest proposition with the suggestion of 
a couple of lines of counsel that were ever and 
anon given by Daniel O’Connell to his “ here- 
ditary bondsmen.” 

Mr. iZyre Crowe is at once commercial, war- 
like, and profound. On the subject of com- 
merce and calico he says—“ England and 
Western Peloponnesus seem made for each 
other. Weare the greatest consumers of cur- 
rants in the world, our avidity for puddings 
and their condiments knowing no bounds; 
and the Greek is equally extravagant in the 
use of our staple produce, for every Greek 
wears an incalculable number of yards of white 
calico in the petticoat that covers his loins.” 

But in order to keep or to obtain such good 
customers, it seems we must go to war, for 
“nothing but defeats by land and sea will ever 
keep the Russians out of Constantinople.” To 
prevent this, we should destroy Constantinople 
altogether. ‘Constantinople ought to be struck 
with the prohibition to be a capital city.” 

There is a story told, that when the Dey of 
Algiers was informed of the sum which the 
fitting out of Lord Exmouth’s fleet cost, he 
exclaimed, with mingled scorn and e, “I 
would have burnt it all down ent for half 
the money.” We record the anecdote for the 
benefit of the British ambassador, who may 
have to propose Mr. Crowe's expedient to the 
reigning Sultan. 

“The best of things that could happen,” 
says Mr. Crowe, “ would be the defeat of the 
Turks in Europe by the Christian population, 
unaided by Russian, and obedient solely to 
their own impulses.” But unhappily the 
Christians in Turkey do not love one another. 
They are divided into Greeks, Sclavonians, 
and Armenians, and these again are sub-di- 
vided into sects which are not amicable. The 
statesman who should attempt to mingle these 
acids and alkalis, and expect no effervescence, 
would not be a far-seeing individual. 

Turn we now to Mr. St. John, who, if not 
very profound, is at least amusing. 

Mr. Bayle S:. John believes that the Sultan 
of Constantinople ought to be retromitted to 
Bagdad, and that all Turkey in Europe ought 
to be erected into a fresh empire. Therefore 
does he publish two hundred and ten pages of 
abuse of the Turks. He has no faith whatever 
in Turkish reforms, except as a fresh element 
of weakness. 


THE TURKS ARE INCONVERTIBLE. 


I have often had occasion to observe the impenetra- 
bility of all Easterns, and especially the Turks, to our 
ideas, which may enter their ears, but never etrate 


further, not finding any place ready to receive . Of 
course it is scarcely necessary to that there is one 
irresistible obstacle to the march of the Muslim mind. It 


cannot be converted to any other form of faith. 
awaits the apostate; but it is rare that its application 


ever becomes necessary. There is, indeed, no well-au- 
thenticated instance that I am aware of, in which a dis- 
ciple of the Koran has passed over to Christianity ex- 
t from motives connected with interest or the passions. 
Tlaee told a story somewhere of a youth who kissed the 
Cross from love, and trod upon the Crescent, but he 
found his way back to Egypt again, imploring forgive- 
ness, and was executed by the club on the shores of the 
Cape of Figs. No faith seems to have taken a firmer 
hold of humanity than this sensual one. How it is so 
deeply implanted I cannot tell. The Albanians, so re- 
cently converted by force, are now the most virulent sec- 
taries of the Koran, which appears to have had a won- 
derful affinity with their harsh and ruthless minds. 


Mr. St. John takes a Turkish boy, and follows 
him from his birth, in order to shew the sort of 
education which these lords of the East receive, 


A YOUNG TURK. 


When he has learned to run, he is confided by the 
wealthy to the care of a servant become incapable from 
age of performing any other duty; or to a negro slave 
bought for the purpose. These preceptors, who know not 
either how to read or to write, take out their charges on 
Fridays and feast-days to the public promenades on the 
borders of the Bosphorus, and sit with them on their 
knees, watching the passers-by. On such occasions they 
are taught to salute with becoming Turkish gravity the 
pashas, the viziers, the ministers, and all dignitaries who 
= in their carriages or their caiques. If by chance an 

uropean—a minister of some foreign court—happens to 
go by, and the child, eager for information, inquire, 
“Who is that?” the answer is, ‘* Domouz Giaour,”— 
“hog of an infidel!” upon which the young believer im- 
mediately makes the peculiar sign of contempt, which 
consists in forking the fingers and thrusting them for- 
ward, as if to blind a person. Thus they are early inocu- 
lated with hatred and contempt for whatever is not Mus- 
lim—for whatever has the least tincture of modern civi- 
lization. 

Having gone through this admirable course of etiquette 
and bigotry, at the age of seven or eight the boys are put 
under a Rioja, or priest, whose duty it is to teach the 
arts of reading and writing the Turkish language. The 
process is slow, and the required proficiency is not at- 
tained before the age of twelve or fifteen years. In this, 
indeed, consists all the mental training which is directly 
— If any thing else is learned, it is accidentally. 

ut, in the mean time, the lads are pushed forward in 
another department, by the absurd impatience of their 
mothers to see them men—terbich, as they express it. 
The details which might be given of their early demorali- 
zation would seem incredible if they could be ventured 
on: suffice it to say, that the slave-girls, bought gene- 
rally, as will be seen, for a different purpose, are incited 
to obey every caprice of their young masters, and even to 
make every possible advance—so that the fond mother may 
be able to boast of the precocious development of her boy! 

Under such auspices it is that the Turkish youth 
reaches the age of twenty or so, when he is considered 
capable of entering the public service, of occupying lofty 
positions, and of governing the state. We must not be 
surprised, therefore, that he is by this time worn out in 
mind and often in body ; and that he seizes with avidity 
on the privilege which the new Reform has given him, 
of drinking wine, and, above all, spirituous liquors, by 
which his stupefaction is completed. It is from among 
ae of this description that are chosen the ministers 
y whom the Turkish empire is governed; and, indeed, 
instances have occurred in which a grand vizier has not 
even been able to read or write. 


The career of Riza Pasha is somewhat oddly 
offered as an example of the results of an edu- 
cation like this. 
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RIZA PASHA. 


He was originally a waiter in a coffee-house, without 
hope, and pro without the ambition, to rise higher 
than the succession of his master. One day the Sultan 
Mahmoud, who was fond of going about his capital in semi- 
incognito, happened to enter the coffee-house where Riza 
was serving, quite a boy. He was struck with his beauty ; 
for — ogee have always more to do than 
mental with the sudden elevations so freqent in oriental 
annals ; and taking him at once to his palace, made him 
one of his minions, and raised him rapidly from one post 
to another until he became Pasha. The young and hand- 
some Riza soon attracted the attention of the Welideh, a 

rincipal wife of the Sultan, and an intrigue is said to 
ve been set on foot. Mahmoud about this time died, 
and Abd-ul-Mejid began nominally to reign, whilst the 
queen-mother in reality held the reins of authority. She 
soon chose Riza for her prime minister, and for some 
time affairs went on well enough under their joint ma- 
nagement. But it was written that their harmony should 
not last. Riza (1846) began to misconduct himself, in 
the opinion of his royal mistress. Her jealousy was ex- 
cited, and she determined to overthrow him. This, how- 
ever, was not to be done without the concurrence of 
Abd-ul-Mejid, who had now a will of his own, and who 
was not likely to be pleased by a confession of the real 
motives of her altered opinion. She accordingly com- 
municated to the pon Sultan reports which she had 
heard of the dissolute life of his prime minister, and 
him to ascertain the fact by personal observation. 

The counsel found favour in the eyés of his majesty. He 
was told that Riza, as soon as the easy business of his 
day was over, used to retire to one of the imperial ki- 
osques on the borders of the Bosphorus, and pass the night 
in jollity. The prays be generally spent in sleeping 
off the effects of this debauch ; and on Friday, the Ma- 
hommedan sabbath, the orgie was generally recommenced 
i i uring the second night. 
Aeondingly, early one Friday, Abd-ul-Mejid took his 
caique, began to visit all his kiosques one after the 
=. -_ navigation was tedious, ape passed —_ 
en was inspected, and no signs of the 

wassailers” a . Towards evening, however, the 
“ stopped at a landing-place, at some distance from 
inland there was a kiosque situated in a vineyard. 

By this time the Sultan was tired, yet, determined not to 
be baulked in his researches, he sent one of his attend- 
ants with orders to bring an accurate account at mid- 
i 1 of whatever he observed. This done, Abd-ul- 
ejid returned to his palace, half-reassured as to the 
moral character of his minister. But the attendant, on 
reaching the vineyard, found Riza with several other 
dignitaries, bowl in hand, surrounded by dancing-girls, 
energetically in relaxing his mind, overpowered 

by political exertions. The dizzy conclave received him 
acclamations of welcome, glorying, as topers gene- 
rally do, that there should be a new arrival to them 
in countenance or encourage them to fresh excesses. It 
was oo ayy drink ; so the spy drank. Temptation 
was strong: he drank too much, and it was only at mid- 
that he remembered the commands he had received. 
masse away, which he did unobserved, he 


iE 


Tepaired to where the Sultan impatiently 
awaited him. words which he found it impossible to 
Utter were unnecessary. His condition spoke for itself. 


The next day Riza Pasha was dismi and Reschid 
was named vizier in his stead ; and reform became again 
the order of the day. 


When Russia and Austria required the tra- 
dition of the Hungarian refugees, all Euro 
rang with plaudits at the magnanimity of the 

n, who, “ like a great gentleman,” refused 
to surrender his guests. r. St. John’s ac- 
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count of the affair, ¢f true, detracts somewhat 
from the magnanimity of “the servant of God.”’ 


AN EPISODE OF STAMBOULI DIPLOMACY. 
The ministry began to fear that so bold a stroke might 


end in their total defeat, and that the old Opposition 
would seize this opportunity to use the timidity of the 
Sultan as an instrument of its elevation. at was 
the plan determined on? To draw off the attention of 
his imperial majesty from political affairs, and prevent 
him from see:ng anybody that was hostile to them, the 


ministry resorted to a truly oriental onpasient. The 
took the Sultan day after day to the very kiosques whic 
in search 


once in a fit of moral indignation he had visi 
of Riza, and there intoxicated him in his turn with 
music, beauty, and strong drinks. The orgies lasted until 
his reeling majesty was incapable of business for the day. 
Similar scenes took place in the evening at another 
kiosque in a vineyard belonging to one of the ministers. 
Here all the members of the cabinet, with the tion 
of Reschid Pasha, who has always been celebr for 
sobriety, assembled to drown their cares in wine, and en- 
cou each other to resolution between two hiccups. 
Thus the Porte, during this anxious period, sought for 
courage in the bottle; and while Europe thrilled with 
admiration at its magnanimity, scarcely retained suffi- 
cient presence of mind even to understand the threats 
which the Russian envoy in vain poured forth. 

Learned ladies are not loved in Turkey. 

AN ACCOMPLISHED WIFE. 

I have heard of an instance in which learning was 
mentioned by a female marriage-broker as an induce- 
ment to a young man in search of a pattern wife. 
He was at first alarmed, and determined to break off the 
match; but curiosity attracted him, and when he got 
possession of his bride, his first care was to open a Koran 
and set it before her, and request her to read. She ran 
her pretty henna-stained fingers down the page, and at 
last came to the letter waw, upon which she pleasantly 
barked, “* waw-waw,” like a little dog. This was the sum 
of her knowledge ; and the Phe usband took her in 

is arms, and exclaimed, “ be to the Prophet it 
is no worse !” 

Ignorance, however, does not seem to suc- 
aw We are quite shocked to learn that 


Eastern ladies are very wicked people, who 
beat their husbands, and even do much worse. 
THE DOMESTIC TURK. 

We commonly conceive a Turk as a burly individual, 
surrounded by a great number of submissive beauties, 
anxious for the honour of the handkerchief ; but it is not 
remembered that there is a yey me number of bache- 
lors in the East. In spite of the disgrace in which celi- 
bacy is held, a large proportion of the men of the middle 
classes abstain from marriage, on account of the difficul- 
ties thrown in their way by manners and the yg rm 
of the rich. Sone hee eee a 
tines in which a young shopkeeper com 
spend half his capital to procure a dirty little wife. The 
same system of purchase prevails among the Turks, and 
is, indeed, derived from them. The number of unmarried 

s in the Ottoman empire is therefore very great. 
is may partly account for the development of vices 
which alone are sufficient to a . race 7 the lowest 
of d tion, and to whic: can do no more 

depths — » 


The Turks are naturally a licentious race. Even the 
conformation of their heads reveals that fact. The pos- 
terior portion is enormously developed ; and the napes of 
their necks are ing almost miraculous to behold— 
they resemble those of bulls. They are often uxorious, 
and in case no suspicion of jealousy crosses their minds, 
treat their wives with = | oon deference. Few will 
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ing sleepily about, and murmuring to be taken home, 
There is a walk planted with elm-trees, not far from the 
city, where only women are admitted. Two or three 
thousand assemble there at a time, and sitting upon a 


venture to appear in the presence of their ladies in the 
slightest degree intoxicated ; and they will submit to be 
beaten on the day of Beiram, if from poverty, or other 
causes, they have been unable to bring home the roast 
shoulder of mutton required by inexorable custom for the 
family dinner of that day. Eastern ladies often resort to 
this summary mode of proceeding with their lords and 
masters, even when not protected by the privil of a 
festival. It is true that, on the other hand, they are 
exposed to similar treatment if they carry the joke too 
far, or misbehave in any way; and that the sack—of 
which it is now the custom to make fun among wags 
who have looked at the outside of eastern manners— 
is always ready to punish serious derelictions of duty. 

Once married, the Turkish women consider themselves 
free ; and, indeed, they enjoy far more freedom than we 
are accustomed to believe in Europe. Their veils and 
hideous uniform costume keep them in a state of perma- 
nent ise ; and with this advantage, under pretext of 
paying visits to friends or relations, they may fe where 
they will in company with their slaves. Only the wives 
of the Sultan and some great viziers are now encumbered 
with the unpleasant attendance of eunuchs. A not un- 
common place of resort is one of the public cemeteries, 
where hasty intrigues are often formed with soldiers, pea- 
sants, the first comer, in fact ; for it is perfectly absurd 
to expect to find our notions of morality, save as wonder- 
ful exceptions, in a country where all the conditions ne- 
cessary to their growth are wanting. Narratives, more 
or less exact, have often been given of eastern intrigues. 
I shall not enter upon that ground, being satisfied to re- 
mark, in general, that when the hero of their tale is 
a Frank, it is probable that romance has adorned or ori- 
ginated the story. It is quite certain, however, that 
Turkish women do find plentiful opportunities of in- 
triguing with men of their own religion, not only in the 
way I have indicated, but in many others. Their imagi« 
native literature, like that of the Arabs, deals almost en- 
tirely in the artifices by which lovers have contrived to 
meet, eluding the guardianship of eunuchs, and of hus- 
bands or masters. 


If all Mr. St. John says of the Contantino- 
litan ladies be quite true, it would perhaps be 
tter they were kept in still stricter seclusion. 


A LADIES’ PIC-NIC, 


Nearly all Turkish women sally out every Friday to 
take the air, away from the town, on the banks of the 
rus, or to some of the places where water and 
may be found. The wealthy go in carts without 
springs, of unwieldy and primitive construction—six or 
seven heaped toget er; and sometimes their husbands 
lead the oxen or horses to the chosen spot, and then go 
away, leaving the women perfectly free to enjoy them- 
selves as they please. The most popular amusements 
are the singing and music of the Bm women, who re- 
= thither for the purpose—music which is amorous 
guid, and sin ing which is detestably indecent. k 
lunch is goneeally rought out, and when this is des- 
patched, smoking and drinking drinking, not 
of sherbet, but of good brandy, or other strong liquors, 
which soon induce a boisterous gaiety, so that the sul- 
tanas, whom we often imagine as pining away imprisoned, 
may be seen rolling in convulsions of inextinguishable 
laughter on the turf, or huddled up in a still more ad- 
vanced stage of intoxication, like bundles of rags. Their 
Montenegrin servants, who are the privileged beholders of 
these scenes, are often compelled to haul them into their 
bh in which er A are oes rene h o harim. Those 
who are not too far gone frequently pull up, in passin 
through the Christian quarter, at the doors of taverns, te 
ena and a file of a hundred carts may often 
seen stopping in one street, all full of women, some 
made bold and chattering by their excesses, others hang- 





verdant sl enjoy the indescribable tomime of a 
comedy, which some infamous Jews, hired for the Purpose, 
perform on the limits of the forbidden ground for their 
amusement, Europeans, of course, cannot enter the 
walk itself, but they may see the crowds collected at a 
distance, and hear the shrill applause which every act 
more than usually beastly of the mountebanks creates in 
the female crowd. 

In the interior of the harims, the occupation of the 
women consists chiefly in receiving visits, telling equivo- 
cal stories, dyeing the finger-nails, painting the cheek 
and eye-brows. cing-girls are sometimes introduced; 
and lately barrel-organs, with obscene puppets, have been 
Severtel in great numbers from Italy, for the amuse- 
ment of these idle princesses, 


We must admit, however, that the education 
of the ladies thus harshly criticised has not 
been a careful one. 


THE BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN. 
Another source from which vacant harims are filled is 
the market of Georgian slaves; but it is by no means 
80 — These unhappy creatures, who are embarked 
at Trebisond on board of the steamers, reach Con- 
stantinople in a very sad pitiable state. We can 
imagine an European reader almost envying the captain 
under whose care is placed so poetical a cargo; but, alas! 
the truth is, that the Georgians are looked upon almost 
as suspiciously as a hundred cases of leeches from the 
M les market. It is true, they are separated as 
much as as from the rest of the » penned 
in like a flock of sheep, and hidden by dirty clothe or, in 
bad weather, crammed below like negroes in the middle 
passage. In spite of these precautions, the whole vessel 
suffers from their presence. Nearly every one of them 
has the itch; and, without » every one brings 
away a colony of native vermin. This is easily accounted 
for. The things resemble, not a bevy of English 
maidens out voluntarily to seek for husbands in the 
barracks of Madras or Calcutta ; they are sold from po- 
verty or avarice by their parents or friends, and are 
handed over nearly naked to the purchaser. To dress 
them would eat up all the profits. A shift and 
piece of canvas wrapped round their shoulders—such is 
phew or - which they ete cop one ae to- 
er at night, whispering or min, the splendour 
jw - ro je por them, to dispel oes sor or 
eir sulkiness, i a ought to 
the home which has" east thea forth, hike the. pet lab 
when it has outgrown the fondness or the pati of its 
mistress. The merchant, with the un ing stu 
idity which characterizes all dealers in human flesh, 
attens these future sultanas during the voyage on water 
and millet-flour po . They arrive at their journey’s 
end in such a state that few connoisseurs in incipient 

beauty would venture to pronounce an opinion. 

Sometimes, when the owner is in haste to realize, he 
drives his Georgian flock to market in the unseemly con- 
dition in which come ashore; or at most throws 
around them a h—the mantle of the Turkish 
women. Chance for the most part presides over the sale. 
The purchaser keeps at a respectful distance from his at- 
qristtin—as a doctor might from a plague-patient ; and 
rives her before him to what may be called a prepara- 
tory school for the harim, A nt of old women, in- 
deed, gain their living by polishing up this rough ma- 
terial, curing them, by remedies of which they have the 
secret, of their disease, combing their hair into shape, 
scrubbing them, and exterminating the reminiscences 

they have brought with them from their native hovels. 
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LITERATURE OF THE RUSSO-TURKISH CRISIS. 


AN ANECDOTE. 


The late Sultan Mahmoud married his daughter— 
sister of the present Abd-ul-Mejid, to a pasha, named, 
I believe, Halil. The unhappy woman was brought to 
bed of a boy during the reign of her brother, at the height 
of the Reform fever, when all Europe believed that Tur- 
key was abandoning her barbarous laws and customs, 
An executioner was ready to receive the innocent babe, 

before it was born, and at_once, to use the 
moorptic lan of the narrator, “‘ wrung its neck like 
a pullet.” e mother listened impatiently for the in- 
fant’s ery, and cast about her eyes in search of its form. 
Then she gave a loud shriek, suspecting the truth, and 
ere the nurses could hold her, she rose like a lion, wring 
ing her hands, writhing her body, and after rushin 
about for a while like one mad, fell lifeless on the ground. 
Her death, says the story, was regretted by the Sultan, 
who loved her much. 


It would scarcely appear that this elaborate 
account of the domestic relations of the Turk 
with his Georgians would help us to under- 
stand his relations with Russia. Our next 
extract is more in point. 

WHO INHABITS EUROPEAN TURKEY ? 


The events of the last few months have fixed upon the 
public mind a fact which we are often disposed to forget, 
namely, that Turkey is not inhabited by Turks. They 
do not number much above a millon in Europe, if indeed 
they reach that number. There are nearly four millions 
of Christians in the protected provinces of Wallachia and 
Moldavia ; and the remainder of the fifteen millions, set- 
ting aside the Albanians and other Muslim races inhabit- 
ing provinces apart, are composed of various kinds of 
Christians, principally Greeks and Bulgarians. There is 
a dispute as to the numerical strength of the Greeks. 
Since the declaration of the independence of Greece 
Proper, the Turkish government has constantly laboured 
to diminish the importance of this part of its subjects. 
Not foreseeing that Russia would take advantage of the 
fraud, and claim all the rest of its subjects as Slavonians, 
the Porte represents the number of the Greeks to be not 
more than a million, and this absurd statement has 
passed without examination into many geographical ac- 
counts. Besides a vast population at Constantinople, I 
am persuaded that there are very nearly three million 
Greek souls spread through towns and vill from 
Varna to Constantinople, along the shores of the Sea of 

ra, in Thrace, Macedonia, Thessaly, and Epirus. 
However, all the statements that have been put forward 
on the various numbers of the population of Turkey in 
Europe are founded on guess-work. The approximation 
I make has, perhaps, the best grounds, because it is 
based on the returns made of the numbers of heads of 
families to the Patriarch of Constantinople. 

I may add, that the only civilization which is rising up 
in Turkey, in spite of the efforts made to repress it, is 
that of the Greeks. Their language, too, is the language 
of business and intercourse. Even the Bulgarians often 
make use of it; and, when they learn to read and write, 
do not do so in their own dialect, but in that of the 
Greeks. It is true that there is a strong antipathy of 
race between these two great families—a tradition of 
their former struggles. The Greek, too, is naturally 
overbearing and exclusive. However, there exists the 
strong bond of unity of religion; and I have no doubt 
that fear of external danger, and community of interests, 
would enable these two races to live in tolerably good 


y. 
We have many stories like the following :— 
HORRORS, 


The inhabitants of Wallachia will long remember the 
presence of the Turkish troops before their last retreat. 
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Searcely a morning came that some young boy or girl 
was not found slaughtered outside the gates; and it is 
difficult to explain the reason to any one who is not inti- 
mately acquainted with the abominable character and 
prejudices of the worst class of Turks. When the army 
retreated, the bodies of several hundred Christian women 
were found in a wood on their line of mareh. They had 
taken them away as temporary mistresses, and had deli- 
berately cut their throats, that they might not return to 
the embraces of Giaours. 

It is scarcely necessary to revive these old 
stories, in order to prove that the Greeks and 
Sclavonians do not love the Turkish rule. We 
believe these atrocities were committed by 
Asiatic and not European Turks; and al- 
though Mr. St. John does not seem to recog- 
nise the distinction, every other traveller in the 
East is well aware of it. The following is much 


more valuable. 
THE GREEKS IN TURKEY. 

All the Greeks in the Turkish provinces are to a cer- 
tain extent self-governing. Their masters only make 
their presence felt by occasional administrative forays 
amongst them. They have a very distinct municipal 
government, very admirably organized. This alone it is 
that has enabled them to oppose a kind of passive resist- 
ance to their conquerors throughout so many ages. ‘They 
would otherwise have been long ago effaced. The posi- 
tion of the Greek communities very much resembles at 
this present time that of the towns in the middle ages, 
on the eve of their emancipation. They have formed a 
new national feeling, very strong and vigorous, which 
will some day bear good fruit. ‘There is something pa- 
triarchal in the way in which business among them is 
conducted. The great affair of course is to fix the quota 
which each inhabitant must pay towards the tribute ex- 
acted by the Turks. Throughout the Ottoman empire 
the system is to make the people tax themselves wherever 
that is possible. In Egypt the Sheikh-el-Beled batoons 
the money out of his parishioners, who are like Big in the 
play, and require to be kicked and cuffed for the satisfac- 
tion of their honour, before they will disburse. The 
Greeks are more wise. They meet together every year in 
a kind of committee of ways and means. The primates 
discuss and define the share which each is to contribute. 
Matters are settled amicably, for the amount of each 
fortune is known. Few quarrels arise, though every in- 
habitant may if he please join in the di ion. Demo- 
cracy has ever worked out with the Greek race, and they 
may yet apply it on a more splendid scale than ever. 


Such is Mr. St. John’s account of the man- 
ners, customs, and politics of Turkey. We look 
in vain for any information which should en- 
able us to better understand the resources of 
the countries, or the manner in which these re- 
sources are likely to be brought in conflict. 
The book was written, not because the author 
had worked up the subject, but because public 
curiosity promised a certain degree of success 
to any volume that might profess to treat of 
Turkey. 

These are the principal works which the 
Russo-Turkish crisis has produced ; and from 
what we have said, the reader will probably 
conclude that the question is not quite so easy 
as our popular writers imagine. The great 
disputes that would be opened up upon the 
dissolution of the Turkish empire, are such as 
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might well induce any prudent minister to 
postpone them as long as possible; nor can 
we wonder that Lord Palmerston thinks it 
better to leave it to the course of events, and to 
confine his efforts to the preventing other 
wers from interfering. Eventually, no doubt, 
urkey must be disrupted. Twelve millions of 
le are now governed by three, which is as 

if England and Ireland were governed by Scot- 
land. To be sure this very case is much the 


fact at the present moment; Lord Aberdeen is 
not very unlike Lord Bute in one respect—he 
makes his colleagues hold the door of office 
while his own clansmen walk in. In Lord 
Bute’s time something had attracted a crowd 
round the Treasury while Wilkes was passing, 
and a companion of his wanted to stop and in- 
quire the cause. “ Pho, pho,” said the popular 
idol, “it’s only a Scotchman who has got into 
the Treasury, and they can’t get him out.” 
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THE PARTY OF PROGRESS IN CHINA. 


I. L’ Insurrection en Chine depuis son origine jusqwa la prise de Nankin, Par MM. 


Cattery & Ivan. Paris. 1853. 


II. History of the Insurrection in China (Translation of the above). By Joun OXxENFORD. 


Smith, Elder, & Co., Cornhill. 1853. 
Ill. Recollections of a Three Years’ Residence in China. 


IV. Christianity in China. Orr & Co. 

In this year of grace one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-three, though the sympathies of 
the British nation are sensitively alive to the 
horrors of Negrodom, the sufferings of Hun- 
gary, the rights of cabmen, or the wrongs of 
Ireland ;—though its representatives have been 
actively engaged during the greater part of a 
protracted session in demonstrating the gross 
corruption that pervades every constituency, 
and the enormous increase in the bribery at the 
last election as compared with any that ever 
preceded it ;—though a little laudable anxiety, it 
is true, has been displayed on the Eastern ques- 
tion, the briberies at Bombay, and the bungles 
at Rangoon ;—still the public seem scarcely to 
bestow a thought upon one of the most mo- 
mentous revolutions that the world has ever 
known—a revolution involving the fate of the 
vastest empire on the globe, and the future des- 
tinies of a third of the human race. We have, 
on a former occasion, quoted the remark, that 
a broken head in Coldbath-fields excites more 
discussion in England than the annihilation of 
an entire race on the other side of the globe. 

The present incident affords a striking corro- 
boration of that apathetic state of feeling. 

A country, with an area and a population 
more than twenty times larger than our own,* 
far advanced beyond other eastern nations in 
civilization, in literature, and in arts, with a 
dynasty that has subsisted for more than two 
hundred years, is now in a state of open rebel- 
lion against its ruler, whose throne, already tot- 
tering, will soon be overthrown, and his race 
for ever proscribed. 

_ For more than two years gigantic prepara- 
tions have been in progress; secret societies, 
with innumerable ramifications, have been 
formed ; a rebel army, silently levied, carefully 
equipped, and strictly disciplined, has swept, 
with almost unvarying success, from one pro- 
vince to another, capturing in succession strong- 
holds, forts, and cities, till at length it has come 
to be regarded as irresistible, and its mysterious 
leader is already invested by his followers with 
Sine, or at least with preternatural, attri- 
utes, 





* The area of England comprises, in round numbers, 
58,000 uare miles, that of China Proper 1,300,000. 
The opulation of England in 1851 was 16,921,888, that 
of about 360,000,000, 
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By W. Tyrone Power. 


This singular being, bearing the cognomen 
Tién-té (Celestial Virtue), is only now in his 
twenty-fourth year, but study and anxiety 
give him the appearance of maturer age. In 
his habits he is silent and reserved; he lives 
in close retirement, only shewing himself occa- 
sionally to his immediate followers, and then 
only to issue his commands. His expression, 
though far from prepossessing, denotes mild- 
ness, combined with great decision and a de- 
gree of firmness verging a obstinacy. His 
complexion is sallow, with a decided saffron 
tinge. In stature he is above the middle height ; 
and though of about the same age, is taller and 
less strongly built than Hién-foung the Empe- 
ror, whose deposition he seems resolved, at all 
hazards, to effect. He travels in a palanquin 
enclosed with curtains of amber-coloured silk, 
borne on the shoulders of sixteen officers of 
distinction ; his preceptor, or privy-councillor, 
or adviser, carried by eight coolies, follows im- 
mediately in his wake ; and then come Tién-té’s 
thirty devoted wives, for all of whom he is 
said to possess the sincerest affection. The 
are arrayed in costly apparel, and follow eac 
other in single file, not, as they might on the 
shores of the placid serpentine, in Clarences or 
Broughams, but in commodious arm-chairs 
picked out with vermilion and gold. A long 
retinue of servants, and a vast array of soldiers, 
bring up the rear of the procession, which is 
said, upon the whole, strongly to resemble those 
gorgeous affairs occasionally exhibited on the 
boards of the Lyceum." 

Hién-foung, as above stated, numbers about 





* We are of course aware that some writers on this 
subject, affect to regard the whole history of Tién-té as 
apocryphal ; others affirm that he lately died at the age 
of twenty-four, leaving a son and representative aged 
twenty-two! of the name of Tai-ping; but this argues 
a degree of miraculous precocity on the part of the former 
worthy which we must hesitate to admit—without fur- 
ther evidence! Another theory is, that the revolutionary 
movement is directed by five generals, who have arranged, 
for their mutual advantage, to divide the empire, they 
are gradually subjugating, into five different kingdoms. 
Their names are Tai-ping-wang, Toun-wang, Si-wang, 
Nan-wang, and Pe-wang, who are said to have origi- 
nated the story respecting the surviving representative 
of the old Ming dynasty, in order to carry with them the 
national enthusiasm ; and no doubt this rumour largely 
contributed, in the first instance, to the success of the 


andacious enterprise. 
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as many summers as the pretender, but in his 
mien and carriage he has much more the ap- 
rance of one brought up to fill the command- 
ing position he claims by right of birth. His 
look and gestures are those of a monarch, and 
his mode of life and occupations exhibit pretty 
much the same monotonous ostentation and 
whimsical ideas that we are accustomed to find 
in governments such as his. 
is palace is a structure of — extent, 
rivaling in magnitude many fortified towns of 
Europe: it is peopled by a vast crowd of 
courtly parasites, attendants, and eunuchs. If 
the domestic felicity of Tién-te be great with 
but thirty wives, that of Hien-foung must be 
boundless, for we are assured that he has two 
hundred and eighty,in addition to the Empress 
—sans conter ses bonnes fortunes—that is to say, 
without reckoning his concubines, of which inte- 
resting class he possesses nearly as many as the 
wisest of men in the oldentime. His mornings 
are passed in audiences to his officcrs, in inflict- 
ing punishment on transgressors, and the rest 
of the day in strolling through his pleasure- 
grounds, angling for gold fish, and in toying 
with his mistresses and his jewels. 

The palace walls enclose vast gardens, whose 

thways are strewn with sands of brightest 

ue, and whose terraces display, throughout 
every season, a profusion of the most brilliant 
flowers, intermingled with fountains in every 
variety of form. 

Receiving all the reports relative to the con- 
dition of his gigantic empire through mandarins 
and officers interested in deceiving him sys- 
tematically, little wonder can be felt that the 
conspiracy to overturn his power should have 
gained head, and spread through so many ow 
vinces, ere the first rumours of its existence had 
penetrated the recesses of Hién-foung’s luxu- 
rious abode. 

The nation at large, well informed on most 
matters that concern themselves, had long been 
aware that ancient prophecies indicated the 
commencement of 1851 as the epoch when the 
Ming dynasty was to be re-established. It 
was reported that a venerable man, who flou- 
rished under the last Emperor of that race, had, 
in the fatal conflict which ed his over- 
throw, saved the royal standard, and prophe- 
eied that “whoever again unfurled that banner 
at the head of an army would infallibly lead it 
on to victory, and would himself wield the 
sceptre of China.” This is just the sort of pre- 
diction which a pretender would be likely to 

mulgate; and therefore, instead of attributing 
it to the sage of 1647, we have little hesitation 
in believing that it emanated in 1847 from Tién- 
té himself. Be that as it may, his army is said 
to march under the said miraculous banner, and 
millions implicitly believe its alleged history. 


The vulgar are usually loth to give credit 

_ ae of a royal race = — 
a magnificence an wer they fanc 
themselves in some degree dllied, and in when 
revival they picture a new era of brilliant pro- 
sperity for themselves. 

By degrees, from the shores of the Gulf of 
Tonquin, the spread of disaffection extended in- 
land to the provinces of Houn-en and Kouang- 
si:t people began at length boldly to discuss 
the legitimacy of the Tartar dynasty, and of the 
expediency of replacing it by one of native 
growth. 

wr: the influence of men of letters, a 
class in China possessing far greater power than 
in most other countries, and in consequence of 
the general discontent prevailing in every 
quarter against the corrupt and tyrannous prac- 
tices of the existing administration, the party of 
progress received daily vast accessions to their 
numbers ; and Tién-té, who at first modestly 
styled himself the Commander-in-chief of the 
forces under his command, at length publicly 
announced that the object of the movement was 
to dethrone the ruling Emperor. 

The authorities of the various provinces in 
vain attempted to offer any opposition to the 
victorious hosts. Almost without a check they 
continued their resistless progress, wreakin 
the most signal vengeance on all who op 
them, but generally respecting the rights of pri- 
vate property, even in the towns they carried 
by assault. 

During this state of anarchy, the mandarins 
appear to have fared the worst. If they do not 
defend themselves and the cities under their 
charge to the uttermost, the Emperor punishes 
defeat by certain decapitation: if, on the other 
hand, as is not unfrequently the case, they are 
made prisoners, Tién-té as invariably subjects 
them to the same unpleasant operation. 

As his conquering forces, under able generals, 
advance, acquiring daily new towns and addi- 
tional territory, Tién-t@ remains in the rear, at 
such a distance only from the scene of opera- 
tions that his enemies cannot accuse him of 
cowardice, nor his friends charge him with te- 
merity. He there occupies himself in studying 
the character of his new subjects, and in organ- 
izing his political system. That system com- 
bines religious doctrines of a novel character, 
founded upon passages drawn alike from the 
Old and New Testaments; and though not 
according in many particulars with our notions 
of Christianity, Tién-té maintains that his is an 
improvement on that religion. He styles him- 
self the younger brother of Jesus Christ, and 
asserts that he has a mission to accomplish—a 





_ * It has been erroneously asserted to have originated 
in this province; this is a patpable blunder. 
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new creed, as well as a new dynasty, to found. 
Like Mahomet, he maintains that he received 
his instructions from the Deity himself, with 
whom he had several conferences in heaven in 
1837, as well as subsequently ; on which oc- 
casions he was furnished with a collection of 
books and other documents to aid him in his 
mission. These works have been printed; and 
from their rapid sale have no doubt made the 
fortunes of more than one “respectable pub- 
lishing firm” in China. He wages war 4 
Voutrance against superstitions and idolatries 
of every kind, and punishes with inexorable 
severity all who profess any tendency to 
Paganism. So far, indeed, does he carry his 
iconoclastic zeal, that on one occasion, some 
Roman-Catholic Missionaries having been taken 
prisoners, and brought before him, he ques- 
tioned them minutely as to their belief and 
practices ; and having been assured that they 
were taken in a temple filled with numerous 
images and symbols of their religion—after 
hearing all that they could urge in their defence 
—he expressed his regret at the impossibility, 
in justice to others, of dealing with them diffe- 
rently from “ other idolaters.” “If,” said he, 
“TI pardon you, who seem to have had the ad- 
vantages of instruction in your youth, how can 
I chastise ignorant men whom I may find pro- 
fanely bowing down before stocks and idols? 
Let it be known, once and for ever, that I 
will never, in my dominions, countenance these 
debasing superstitions.” Then, turning to his 
attendants, he directed the immediate execution 
of the unfortunate victims. 

Supposing this anecdote to be authentic—and 
we see no reason for doubting it—the Romanists 
existing in various parts of the empire are not 
likely to enjoy sninch tennquillieg under the new 

ime. The crafty mandarins, meanwhile, 
jealous of all foreigners, eagerly endeavour to 
impress upon the young Emperor that the in- 
surgents are in league with the Europeans and 
other Christians who are to be found along the 
sea-board. The unhappy Emperor, misled, 
embarrassed, and perplexed on all sides, and 
with no advisers on whose integrity he can 
rely, is unable, even if he had the means, to 
take the only measures that could stem the 
torrent which threatens to overwhelm him. 

The most serious form in which the rebellion 
manifested itself at first was in the unanimous 
refusal of the important provinces of Nan-hai 
and Taoung-konan to pay taxes. Siu, one of 
the most obedient of the Imperial ministers, 
sent, at his master’s bidding, to arrest the two 
mandarins who were said to have originated 
this contumacious act. The return to his writ 
was, that they were both dead. This, it seems, 
is, in China, a convenient and not uncommon 
mode of evading similar difficulties, Siu, on 
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receiving this information, sent for their bodies, 
but his messenger, though a mandarin of high 
rank, was immediately set upon by a furious 
mob, his property and equipage torn to pieces, 
and he himself narrowly escaped with his life. 

Siu adopted another plan for punishing the 
rebel provinces: he announced that the public 
literary examinations would take place as usual 
in the walled city of Canton, but that all the 
candidates from Nan-hai and Taoung-konan 
should be excluded. He thus punished the 
rebel districts through the most intelligent class, 
who in every country lead and influence the 
masses, and the punishment was severely felt. 

Some Tartar troops were then sent from 
Canton against the insurgents, but were repulsed 
with much loss. Siu at length prepared to 
take the field at the head of 3000 men. As he 
was quitting Canton, however, a placard was 
posted against the outer gate of the city, an- 
nouncing that His Sovereign Majesty Tién-té, 
having been informed that Siu was wicked and 
corrupt enough to deceive alike his sovereign 
and the nation, and had been guilty of much 
cruelty and oppression, he, Tién-té, was resolved 
to visit the crimes of Siu with condign punish- 
ment, and to that end offered a reward of ten 
thousand piasters for his head. “ Remember,” 
it continued, “the name of this despoiler of the 
people is Siu-konang-tsin: he is to be found, 
with other wretches like himself, in the Govern- 
ment-house in the street Mai-na, in the town 
of Canton.” 

Siu’s rage on reading this was ungovernable, 
but all his efforts to discover the author were 
in vain. 

To strike terror into his enemies, many of 
whom were, as he knew full well, within the 
walls of Canton, he paraded the streets con- 
stantly between a double escort of troops, pre- 
ceded by men beating gongs, and bearing a 
banner wheron was inscribed, “Make way 
AND OBSERVE SILENCE: HERE COMES THE IM- 
PERIAL CoMMISssIONER.” None attempted to 
contravene this order. As he approached, the 
tradesmen retired prudently into their shops, 

estrians drew up respectfully with their 
acks to the walls, bowed their heads, closed 
their eyes, and allowed their arms to se 
listlessly by their sides. Siu, from the dept 
of his palanquin, assuming a ferocious aspect, 
rolled his eyes from right and left as if seeking 
an object to vent his ire. On one occasion he 
passed the dwelling of an unlucky sign-painter, 
whose humble artistic efforts attracted his no- 
tice: amongst these, to his dismay, he beheld 
a mandarin in the act of being DECAPITATED! 
For a moment his overboiling rage prevented 
his uttering a sound: at length he shrieked 
frantically, “ Bring hither the wretch who has 
dared to paint that impious picture.’ The 
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luckless limner threw himself upon his knees 
before the viceroy, who inquired in a furious 
manner how he had the audacity to expose 
such a work where it was even possible to meet 
the eye of Siu. The poor fellow explained that 
he had only put it out to dry. “ Was it not 
intended rather, oh guilty wretch, as a presage 
of my fate?’ * angrily demanded the Commis- 
sioner. “ How or why should I, humble slave 
of vour excellency, commit an act of such un- 
paralleled atrocity?” replied the painter with 
his nose buried in the dust. “ Why then did 
you attempt to represent so blasphemous a sub- 
ject?” ““ Because I was commissioned to that 
effect. I gain my living by my art.” “ Well, 
—as a warning to you for the future to ab- 
stain from such abominable works, ~ou shall 
receive twenty strokes with a bamboo.” 

Siu now set out on his expedition in earnest, 
with his 3000 men at arms, a crowd of inferior 
mandarins, musicians, executioners, standard- 
bearers, cooks, and sutlers, not to mention 120 
young maidens, selected on account of their 
personal attractions, with whose society he in- 
tended to beguile the tedium of his march. He 
took with him a vast amount of treasure, all of 
which, as well as his ammunition, stores, bag- 
gage, and young ladies, were borne on the 
backs of men. He had no great ardour for 
military pursuits, and his private intention was 
to win his victories by liberal distribution of 
gold. He sadly miscalculated, however, the 
character of his opponents. 

One evening, towards the close of a tedious 
march, he arrived at the bank of a river tra- 
versed by a bamboo bridge. The advanced 
guard had already time. « when Siu gave 
orders to his bearers to halt while the chests of 
treasure were carried over. Some passed in 
safety ; but at length, as the weightiest and most 
precious was near the centre of the frail viaduct, 
a sudden and inexplicable concussion was ob- 
served to shake the bridge from one extremity 
to the other. The chest and its porters were 
toppled headlong into the stream, and the latter 
appeared in imminent danger of being drowned. 
Luckily they swam like fish, soon emerged, 
and reached the opposite shore. The viceroy 
felt a strong inclination to order the admini- 
stration of a general bastinado to every one 
concerned, but he reserved that agreeable pas- 
time for another opportunity, and contented 





* Singularly enough, Siu was thus executed not man 
months afterwards, or, as some say, he poisoned himself 
with gold leaf; not an unusual mode by which a man- 
darin terminates his weary life. He makes an ounce of 
gold-leaf into a ball and swallows the pill, which, slowly 
unrolling in the stomach, spreads uniformly over the 
internal coats, as if laid on by an artist's hand. The 
organ thus gilt ceases to perform its functions, and the 
mandarin expires gradually without pain. 


himself with commanding the exhausted and 
trembling coolies, notwithstanding their con- 
dition, instantly to recover the lost chest. 
Being expert divers, they soon explored the 
bed of the river, and brought up the ponderous 
box, covered with mud, but perfectly intact. 
Some days later, at Chao-king, having occasion 
to make some cash payments, Siu had this 
particular chest opened in his presence; when, 
to his horror, instead of rich lumps of Sycee 
silver, he found it held nothing but alternate 
layers of flints and lead! The crafty coolies 
in the meanwhile had absconded to the enemy 
with the prize so dexterously purloined. 

Siu made up in — for his deficiencies 
in physical courage, and he evaded every at- 
tempt of the enemy, who were well aware of 
the riches at his disposal, to draw him into an 
engagement. Tchou-lou-too, the rebel general, 
on one occasion went so far as to send him the 
following challenge :— 

“Having been informed that your excel- 
lency has marched out against us at the head 
of a body of disciplined troops, charged to effect 
our extermination, I am desirous of knowing 
by what means you pro to escape your im- 
pending fate. Yen taow: full well that you 
dare not attack us. You have evidently neither 
energy nor daring. At the very moment when 
you have drawn up your forces in battle array, 
you suddenly become overwhelmed with fear 
and confusion. 

“If you really possess the slightest confi- 
dence in the means at your disposal, and if, 
with all your vacillation and timidity, you think 
that you dare venture into action, name an 
early day, when we may decide in single com- 
bat which of the twain shall conquer, and by 
that means spare the lives of many of our poor 
soldiers, who must otherwise be massacred in a 
general engagement.” 

Siu was not the man to see the force of this 
argument. After perusing the missive, there- 
fore, which he did with feelings of unutterable 
indignation, he ordered a general review of his 
troops, and abruptly closed the campaign! The 
wily Siu was completely disappointed in all his 
attempts to sow disaffection in the ranks of his 
adversaries. He displayed, perhaps, no little 
prudence in shirking battle, because the troops 
of Tién-té would, in the open field, in all pro- 
bability have vanquished his inexperienced 
forces, and, had he been captured, he and his 
men would have been subjected to all the bar- 
barities usually practised by the Chinese upon 
their prisoners. 

Similar scenes, meanwhile, were being enacted 
in the distant parts of the empire between other 
divisions of the rebels and other mandarin 

rals. Nevertheless, the Imperial Gazette 
of Pekin was filled with bulletins announcing 
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victory after victory, and recording feats of 
prowess on the part of the Imperialists that 
would have done honour to the days of chivalry. 
On one occasion we read of a single cannon- 
shot which demolished one entire regiment 
with the captain at its head! In another action 
EIGHT HUNDRED men are destroyed by a single 
discharge of musketry! and on the.same day 
the irresistible victors are said to have carried 
no less than three populous towns by assault! 
All these astounding marvels are as minutely au- 
thenticated as any other modern miracles; and 
yet, strangely enough, these very cowards, and 
men who lie in this unblushing manner to their 
sovereign, can, on other occasions, unhesita- 
tingly sacrifice their lives in the defence of his 
throne. 

Commissioner Lin, so celebrated for his 
proclamations during our war with China, was 
despatched from Pekin to try the effect of his 
diplomatic skill, and of his prowess against the 
rebels; but his overtures, however, were met 
on their part by the following shrewdly-worded 
manifesto, from which we learn at a glance, 
not only their intentions, but the mode they 
propose for carrying them out. 

“The Mantchoos, who have now held the 
Chinese throne for 200 years, were originally 
but a small body of foreigners, who, by means 
of arms, made themselves masters of our trea- 
sures, our lands, and of the Government; a 
circumstance which emphatically proclaims, 
that, to usurp an empire, it is only necessary 
to be sufficiently strong. There is really no 
difference worth mentioning between us who 
lay under contribution the villages we seize, 
and the functionaries sent from Pekin, who 
forestal the impost. THAT WHICH IS FAIR TO 
TAKE Is FAIR TO HOLD. Why do you, then, 
without reason, send troops against us? Your 
proceedings seem most unjust. Have the 
Mantchoos, who are strangers, the right to 
levy taxes, and to appoint officers to oppress 
the people ; and are we Chinese to be prevented 
from taking any money whatever? Universal 
sovereignty belongs to no one individual to the 
exclusion of everybody else; and we have yet 
to learn that any dynasty ever boasted of a 
hundred generations of emperors. Possession 
gives the right to govern.” 

In the month of July 1851, as the Emperor 
was walking on the slopes in his garden at 
Pekin, an attempt was made upon his life, but, 
happily for the “* Son of Heaven,” a chamber- 
lain interposed his arm, and receiving thereon 
the assassin’s stroke, succeeded, at the hazard 
of his own, in saving his master’s life. It was 
never precisely ascertained whether the mis- 
creant were instigated to the act by the rebels, 
but eighteen mandarins of the highest rank 
were accused of complicity, and they, and every 
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member of their respective families, were put to 
death, and the country for many miles round 
their dwellings was absolutely laid waste! 
Such is Chinese justice, at least under the old 
régime. 

This attempt = the Emperor, though 
unsuccessful, was loudly applauded in the pro- 
vinces; his fall was plainly predicted; and 


Tién-té was even bold enough, shortly after, to 


issue a quantity of coin bearing the impress of 
his own name; an act of treason which excited 
much alarm in the mercantile world at Canton. 

Yet notwithstanding all the efforts made to 
reduce it, Konei Lin (the capital of Konang- 
si) still held out against the insurgents, thoug 
a vast number of fortified towns and populous 
cities were in their possession. 

Towards the close of 1851 their victories 
succeeded each other with such rapidity, that 
the Pekin Gazette ceased to publish fictitious 
accounts of the successes of the Imperialists. 
In all the large towns, on the other hand, maps 
of China were openly sold, on which the pro- 
gress of the rebellion from time to time is duly 
noted. One of these is at present before us, and 
is far from inaccurate in its delineation of the 
country, and we are assured that its political 
information is equally to be depended upon. 

In the fertile province of Yonung-gan, Tién- 
té experienced some resistance ; but he speedily 
captured the important and populous towns of 
Young-gan-tcheou of Houen-mou and Ping- 
lo. The city of Yang-ping-foo has been be- 
a and has fallen, and all communication 
with the interior is stop by the rebels. 
Great commotion exists at Foo-chow-foo, which 
seems ready for an outbreak; but the Tartar 
garrison are determined to make a stand on the 
approach of the rebel force. The inhabitants 
— move from the city with their pro- 
perty. Wherever the existing authorities recog- 
nised his title to the pene, “we were suffered 
to remain unmolested: if, however, they dis- 
played any loyalty to the reigning Emperor, 
they were barbarously mutilated, or else be- 
headed. 

Private individuals rarely met with harsh 
treatment, but were exhorted to live peaceably, 
as they had done before; or, if they preferred 
it, they. were permitted to remove with all their 
property elsewhere. This was usually a hazard- 
ous step; for if, on the road, they encountered 
any of the Emperor’s troops, notwithstandin 
all their protestations, they were invariably pil- 
laged, their women were ravished, and their 
children put to the sword! 

Siu, protected by the impregnable fortifica- 
tions of Kao-tcheou-foo, pr having exhausted 
all his strategical resources, bethought himself 
of the expedient of putting a price on the head 
of Tién-té, his father, and his adviser ; offering 
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80,000 taels to any one who would oblige him 
with the three in a sack! As might have been 
expected, this proposal came to nothing. Nor 
were the entreaties of the Imperialists to the 
representatives of the European powers, to aid 
them in their struggles for existence, more 
successful. 

From all communication hitherto held with 
the a they seem friendly to foreigners. 

The following is a letter addressed by Gene- 
ral Loo to foreigners, and given to Mr. Taylor, 
the American Missionary— 


Loo, the Fifth Arranger of the Forces attached to the 
palace of the celestial dynasty of Taiping, who have re- 
ceived the command of Heaven to rule empire, com- 
municates the following information to all his English 
brethren :—On the first day of the fifth moon (June the 
5th) a brother veonging. to your honourable nation, 
named Charles Taylor, brought hither a number of 
books, which have been received in order. Seeing that 
the above-named individual is a fellow-worshi of 
God (Shang-te), he is therefore acknow as a 
brother: the books, likewise, which he has brought agree 
substantially with our own, so that it appears we Ww 
one and the same road. Formerly, however, when a ship 
belonging to your honourable nation came hither (the 
Hermes), she was followed by a fleet of impish vessels 
belonging to the false Tartars: now also, when a boat 
from your honourable nation comes among us, the impish 
vessels of the Tartars again follow in its wake. - 
sidering that your honourable nation is celebrated for its 
truth and fidelity, we, your younger brothers, do not 
harbour any suspicion. At present, both Heaven and 
men favour our design, and this is just the time for 
setting up the Chinese and abolishing the Tartar rule. 
We suppose that rn gentlemen, are well acquainted 
with the signs of the times, so that we need not enlarge 
on that subject; but while we, on our parts, do not pro- 
hibit commercial intercourse, we merely observe, that 
since the two ies are now engaged in warfare, the 
gine to ae Sa with inconvenience ; 

judgi present as of affairs, we should 
deem py to wait a few ao until we have tho- 
roughly destroyed the Tartars, when Y y-y the sub- 
jects of your honourable nation could go and come 
without being involved in the tricks of these false Tar- 
tars. W it not in your estimation, also, be prefer- 
able? We take advan of the opportunity to send 
you this communication for your intelligent i ion, 
and hope that every blessin, fany attend ye . Wealso 
send a number of our own which to circu- 
late among you. 

In the midst of all these perils, the Emperor 

time in frivolous occupations, his 

chief amusement being the composition of lau- 
ou theean in celebration of the valour and 
the victories of his generals! Tién-td confines 
hitaself to simple prose; but his style, like Na- 
eon’s, is terse, clear, and free from all re- 
dancy. He has, moreover, the rare merit 

af never saying what he does not mean, and 

'hever threatening any act he does not cer- 
tainly accomplish. 

The following SS of the capture of 
Nankin have lately reached us, and are most 
interesting :— 

On the 8th of March the rebels appeared before Nankin, 
and, on the 19b, sprang a mine under the wall near 


the northern angle, which effected a breach of about 
twenty yards in extent. They immediately stormed by 
this, meeting with only a slight resistance from some 
Chinese troops who attempted to defend it ; and, proceed- 
ing to the southern quarter, entered the inner city there 
situated, which is called the Imperial City, but which, 
under the Ta-tsing dynasty, has been occupied by the 
hereditary garrison of Tartar bannermen and their 
families. 

The strength of the paid portion of this force is stated 
in the “ Imperial Army Regulations ” at 5106 men; but 
it is known that, including volunteers or expectants be- 
longing to the families of the bannermen, the number of 
able-bodied men was fully 7000 or 8000; and that the 
total number, of all ages and both sexes, could not have 
been less than from 20,000 to 30,000. It was expected 
that these Mantchoos would have fought desperately in 
self-defence. They were well armed and trained, and 
they well knew that “ the Heavenly Prince” had openly 
declared that the first duty of his mission was their utter 
extermination; yet they did not strike a single blow: 
they threw themselves on their faces, and, implorin 
mercy in the most abject terms, submitted to be butcher 
like sheep. Only 100 escaped out of more than 20,000! 

On the 31st of March the insurgent fleet of river-craft 
sent from Nankin approached Chin-kiang. Only the 
Macao lorchas attempted resistance, the rest of the 
Imperial fleet flying in dismay at the sight of the enor- 
mous number of vessels moving against them. The 
lorchas were also soon forced to retreat, and were pur- 
sued as far as Silver Island. From this the insurgents 
returned to Ching-kiang, which they occupied unresisted, 
the garrison, am them 400 northern Mantchoos, 
having fled without firing a shot. The resident Tartars, 
warn by the fate of their compatriots at Nankin, all 
ev: the place, to the number of 20,000: only a few 
hundreds were caught and slain in the surrounding 
villages. On the Ist of April the insurgents occupied 
Kwa-chow, and the large city of Yang-chow on the 
northern bank of the Yang-tse, without resistance. A 
ee of three miles of guns that lined the river 
bank fell into their hands, Not one had been discharged 
against them ! 

The son of the Taoutai at Shanghai is at Canton or- 
ganizing a fleet of armed fishing boats, with which to 
proceed to the Yang-tse-kiang, to attempt the 
of Ching-kiang-foo, and the possession of the Grand F 
A considerable force of Imperialist troops is collecting 
between Shanghai and Nankin, and some of them have 
been dressed and equipped like our ys, in order to 
impress the insurgents with the belief that the English 
are supporting the Mantchoos. 

The exhausted state of the Imperial trea- 
is fully confirmed by the Pekin Gazettes, 
by a letters from Pekin. A me- 

morial of one of the boards states that upwards 
of 20,000,000 of taels of silver have been ex- 
pended in military operations; and we know 
that, before they commenced, the State funds 
had not recovered from the drain caused by 
the English indemnity. The Central Govern- 
ment has now been compelled to pay in notes 
which have no value in the market. In con- 
sequence of their issue, about 100 private bank- 
ing establishments, whose notes form the cir- 
culating medium in Pekin, closed in a <p 
day, causing immediate distress among the 
lower classes, whose position had already be- 
come straitened from the high price of grain.’ 
The population of Pekin (comprising a 

stationary garrison of about 100,000 Man- 
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tchoos and their families) are mainly dependent 
on supplies sent annually from the fertile low 
lands on both sides of the Yang-tse, as far as 
the Yellow River on the north, and the bay of 
Hangchow on the south. These supplies used 
to be despatched by the Grand Canal in the 
months of March, April, and May, being the 
contributions from the crops of the preceding 
ear. During the last three years a portion 
te been sent by sea, and last year a thousand 
junks cleared seaward from the port of Shang- 
hai. This year none has been sent by canal, 
and the abate supply from the above-men- 
tioned region was that contained in some 200 
vessels, furming probably not one-fifteenth of 
what will be required. The extreme pressure 
for money at Pekin appears to be driving the 
Government to suicidal measures. The pro- 
rties of the former minister, Sae-shang-ah, 
and of the Imperial Commissioner, Seu-kwang- 
tsin, have been confiscated, their sons, manda- 
rins in Pekin, having been previously degraded 
and thrown into prison to prevent their abstract- 
ing any portion. As both of these officers had 
been brought prisoners to Pekin, and the 
former had been already condemned to death 
for inefficiency, these proceedings had in them 
nothing unusual. But the same fate has be- 
fallen the property and family of Luh-keen- 
ying, who fell at his post in Nankin. The 
death of an officer at his post by the hand of 
the enemy had hitherto been held to obliterate 
all faults. The rule had been, to confer post- 
humous honours on the deceased, and rewards 
on his family. Now unsuccessful devotion has 
been visited in the same manner as flagrant 
dereliction of duty. Besides the above transac- 
tion, heavy loans have been exacted from some 
wealthy families, amounting to a partial con- 
fiscation of their property. This step creates 
disaffection, and is fast driving specie out of 
the capital. The above proofs of the scarcity 
of provisions, and the want of money in the 
Government treasuries, shew, first, that the 
Imperial armies must depend for subsistence 
on the provincial treasuries, known to be now 
nearly exhausted; secondly, that the Central 
Government, far from having the means of 
ee down reinforcements of Tartars from 
beyond the Great Wall, may have to struggle 
for existence with a local insurrection in Pekin 
itself, As to Tartar chieftains moving down 
with their people at their own cost, we can 
ectly comprehend why the Emperor has 
lined the offer. It is by no means impro- 
bable that they and their followers, bred in the 
saddle and accustomed to the hardy life of 
nomadic herdsmen in sterile regions, would, if 
now brought in, be able to hold all that portion 
of China north of the Yellow River for years 
against a dynasty established in the south; but 
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it is equally probable that they would hold it 
for themselves, not for the Mantchoo sovereign. 
As to the low canal-intersected country south 
of the Yellow River, these horsemen, to whom 
a boat must be somewhat of a curiosity, would 
there have small chance of coping with the 
Kwang-tung leaders and their army, men 
familiar with internal navigation from child- 
hood, and now inured to the hardships and 
dangers of war.” 

In this sanguinary civil war the prisoners 
on either side experience pretty similar treat- 
ment. Enclosed for a few weeks in small bam- 
boo cages, they undergo occasionally a little 
preliminary torture, and they are then beheaded 
in batches of about fifty at u time. 

The following is the account given by an 
eyewitness of one of these bloody scenes :-— 


The spectators, as in other countries, were composed 
of the very dregs of the populace. The beating of gongs 
and tom-toms announced the arrival of the fifty-three 
unhappy wretches who were about to suffer. Mandarins 
of every grade, each followed by his own escort and stan- 
dard-bearer, ranged themselves at a little distance from 
the place of execution. The condemned were brought to 
the spot, each inclosed in a sort of basket, with his arms 
pinioned behind, his legs chained together, and bearing 
round his neck a heavy , on which his sentence was 
inscribed. As each basket was deposited on the mer 
spot by its bearers, the contents were carelessly tossed 
upon the ground: wretched enough indeed they looked. 

ey all appeared pale, wan, and famished; more like 
dried mummies than living beings. The misery they 
had already undergone must have been protracted and 
terrible. They were clothed in squalid rags, their hair 
was matted and dishevelled. Many of them were mere 

uths; others were grey and infirm with age. Scarcel 

had they been tossed out of their baskets into the mud, 
when they were in a long line, side by side, be on 
their knees. Most of them, however, were so reduced by 
emaciation that they were unable to support themselves 
in that attitude. Three headsmen, of most sinister aspect, 
then took their stations behind this melancholy file, and 
awaited the signal to commence their revolting duties. 
Each of these men wore a scarlet blouse, and a sort of 
helmet of adorned with ——- of pheasants’ 
feathers. @ weapon they wit et 
knife about two feet long, an inch and a-half thick at 
the back, and precisely of the form of the Chinese razor. 
The handle is roughly made of wood, and is set nearly at 
right angles to the blade. The assistants, clad in black, 
and wearing a sort of iron skull-cap, at a given signal 
advanced, and, seizing successively each of the culprits 
behind, by a sudden jerk they made them throw their 
heads yey and thus jeer) vA —_ and holding 
tioner, then stepping in t of his victim, an 

the handle of fae beite. with both hands, pressed the 
edge against the back of the man’s neck, and, with won- 
derful dexterity and precision, passing it between th 
cervical vertebree and the base of the skull, the 
rolled at his feet. The effect was produced by a drawing 
cut, and in no one instance was more than one blow 
needed. After each third or fourth execution a fresh 
knife was handed to the o . In many instances 
the corpse remained in the attitude in which it had re- 
ceived its death-stroke: when that occurred, one of the 
assistants unceremoniously gave it a kick between the 
shoulders, which laid it prostrtate. The whole affair was 
coneluded in a very brief space of time. As the last 
victim expired, the mandarins withdrew, the heads were 
tossed into a basket, the fetters were collected and earried 
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away, but the bleeding trunks were left upon the d. 
Then a eg eos scene ensued. A cond of Chriek- 
ing women hurried forward, endeavouring, among the 
headless carcases, to ise fathers, husbands, sons. 
; Circe endured during the remainder of the 
There are some further and more sickening 
details connected with Chinese executions, for 
which we refer the reader, curious in such mat- 
ters, to the pages of MM. Callery and Iwan. 

The Imperial Government, harassed in all 
quarters by the rebels, has of late been com- 

lled to have recourse to forced loans from the 
inhabitants of Canton, in order to carry on the 
war. These loans are usually effected in this 
wise :—A sum, say 400,000 taels, is levied from 
the mandarins, and another, perhaps of 600,000, 
from the merchants. The latter, however, have 
in fact to bear the whole brunt; for the man- 
darins have various methods of making them 
liquidate their portion. 

From the imperfect sketch we have given, 
it is easy to perceive that Tién-té’s plan was at 
first ably conceived, and subsequently elabo- 
rated with great prudence, unremittin 1 
tience, and indomitable perseverance. All his 
proclamations indicate t tact and consum- 
mate knowledge of the singular ee with 
whom he has to deal. There is, above all, an 
extraordinary element in the system he pro- 
mulgates, and that is, its professed connection 
with Christianity. The expressions in which 
he announces his mission appear to partake 
more of the doctrines of Protestantism than of 
Romanism ; but all the data on which we can 
form any precise opinion on this part of the 
matter are at present vague and unsatisfactory. 
For our own part we attach little credence to 
the rumours on this subject. And although it 
is evident that the machinations of missionaries 
have had much influence in the present crisis, 
we do not believe that Christianity, in the 
proper acceptation of that sacred word, will be 
greatly aided by the rebel movement, however 
much commerce—the only religion to which 
much real importance is now attached—may 
be extended and advanced. 

At present the prevalent religions in China 
are threefold. There is the superstitious creed 
of Buddha, with its complicated machinery, its 
grotesque idols, and its knavish priests ; its vota- 
ries, however, are not numerous, and are to be 
sought almost exclusively amongst the very 
lowest. Rationalism isinculcated by the doctrines 
of Taou, and numbers many disciples. But the 
philosophic writings of Confucius still maintain 
the ascendancy they have ever held amongst 
the educated and intelligent. 

The Mantchoos profess a creed combined of 
those of Buddha and of Confucius; and it is 
against this, more especially, that the extermi- 
nating efforts of Tién-té are directed. 


Determined to form.a new dynasty, he is 
ambitious of establishing also a new sect, and 
for that purpose, like others who have simi- 
larly distinguished themselves, he has borrowed 
largely from existing religions. He styles him. 
self the Prince of Peace, professes to be in 
constant communion with celestial spirits, and 
ranks the smoking of tobacco or opium as a 
sin equal in guilt with adultery ! 

However, be the new religion what it may, 
it cannot be denied that a momentous poli- 
tical and religious epoch has occurred in the 
“ Flowery Empire.” A small spark has kin- 
dled an extensive conflagration. A few ad- 
venturers, with nothing but their lives to lose 
by any change they might succeed in effecting, 
formed, in the first instance, a secret compact, 
to which no one paid any heed. Their num- 
bers gradually swelled, and they recruited 
their partisans much as the early Romans ob- 
tained reinforcements. 

By degrees they assumed a more menacing 
aspect; originally rebels, they were speedily 
proclaimed patriots, and at length they appeared 
as successful warriors, before whom the regu- 
lar troops were unable to stand, bent upon 
nothing short of the establishment of a new 
Emperor and a new dynasty. Their resistless 
armies have swept across the immense extent 
of continent that has so long been subject to 
Tartar rule, and all opposition has been driven 
before them like chaff before the wind, Nan- 
kin is theirs, as we have already shewn, after 
the slaughter of 20,000 of its inhabitants; 
Amoy has been captured ;* province after pro- 





* After the fall of Amoy the conduct of the captors was 
so orderly that trade was immediately resumed. Rumours, 
however, arose of serious dissensions among the rebel 
chiefs regarding the future government of the place, and 
much anxiety was felt respecting the ulterior measures 
of the insurgents. The arrival, on the 24th of May, of 
Her Majesty’s steamers Hermes and Rattler restored 
confidence to the foreign community, and the departure 
of the unsuccessful candidate for the Governorship, with 
his immediate followers, terminated the dissensions in 
the rebel camp. rated reports of these disagree- 
ments inspired the Imperialist Admiral, then off the 
coast, with the hope of recovering possession of the place. 
Accordingly, on the 29th of May, he appeared in the 
harbour with a fleet of nineteen junks. He immediately 
landed 1000 men, who marched steadily towards the 
citadel for two miles, when the rebels made a rush and 
drove them back to their boats, with a loss of about 
twenty killed and fifty prisoners. Next day the rebels 
began trying the prisoners with great formality. They 
were exceedingly civil to the Europeans, placing chairs 
for all who liked to attend. All the Tartars taken were 
immediately beheaded, the insurgents making no secret 
of their intention of utterly exterminating the whole 
race; but the Chinese soldiers, being generally 
men, were usually acquitted. The rebels are under ex- 
cellent apparent self-control, and plunder is certain death 
to the offender. They are now rather short of funds, 
but are arranging a plan of government, and propose & 
—. of taxation much more moderate than the former 
tariff. 











THE PARTY OF PROGRESS IN CHINA, 


vince has been for ever forced from the yoke 
of the Mantchoo Emperor, and, in all proba- 
bility, long ere these lines are in type, Pekin 
will have fallen, and the unfortunate Hién-foung 
will have been deposed! What religion, what 
institutions, Tién-té, or his representative, may 
then establish, it remains to be seen. The hap- 
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pinme and destinies of hundreds of millions will 
e in his hands, and the amount of good or 
evil he may achieve it is impossible now to 
predict. Since the days of Mahomet, no one 
man has ever attained such eminence with such 
slight pretensions, and, as it appeared at the 
outset, with such slender prospects of success. 





Chang-chow and Tang-wang have both lately suc- 
eumbed to the insurgents, though not without severe 
loss to the latter. ‘At Tang-wa the inhabitants en masse, 
though opr - the ejectment of the mandarins, have 
refused to allow the insurgents to have any thing to do 
with the government, and have proceeded to declare 
themselves free and independent burgesses, who could 
govern for themselves. We have just learnt that the 
main body of the insurgents still remains at Nankin, 
Chin-kiang-foo, and on the northern banks of the Yang- 


tse-kiang. They have taken Tai-ping-foo, a city of great 
strength to the westward of Nankin. No movement has 
been yet made northward, or in the direction of Soochow 
and Shanghai. 

Mr. Taylor returned to see from visiting the in- 
surgent general Loo at Chin-kiang-foo, who forwarded 
him on to Nankin on his expressing a wish to go there. 
The tents of the Imperial troops were distinctly seen 
from the walls of that city. 
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I. An Act to provide for the Government of India, 2th August, 1853. 
fh Great Surat Case, compiled from official documents: bei. 


Il. Précis of t 
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Ill. A hist 
Josepn Cunninauam. Second Edition, 


IV, Plan for the future Government of India. 


THERE is a temporary lull in the storm of In- 
dian pamphlets. All the world is out of town ; 
the India Bill has passed ; the new Charter Act 
has not come into operation; the machinery 
for working it is scarcely nning to be pre- 
pared. Yet British interest in this great ques- 
tion was never higher than now; and we 
earnestly exhort our Indian fellow-subjects not 
to allow themselves to be discouraged by the 
ys pee cessation of movement, but to renew 
and exercise their efforts for the enlightenment 
of the public mind as to the nature of their 

ievances and the conditions of their redress. 
Much remains to be accomplished; but much 
has been achieved. When, this very day 
twelvemonth, we addressed our first article on 
the measure then contemplated for the misrule 
of India to a public whose habitual heedless- 
ness but too well justified the despondency 
under which we wrote, was it possible to fore- 
see the change that has since come over the 
English mind, the miscarriage of the Herries 
project, and the concessions— inadequate as they 
are—which Parliament has at length made to 
that public opinion which it is our boast to 
have called into existence ? 

Since our last Number the “Act for the 
Government of India” has received the royal 
assent. Our observations with respect to it are 
necessarily brief. It is essentially the same 
with the “‘ Government of India Bill.” 

One of the most noticeable differences be- 
tween this grub and that chrysalis consists in 
the Directors’ oath. The Bill proposed, in the 
old form, that every Director, after swearing to 
his qualification in “stock of the East-India 
Company,” should “further swear that he 
would not, directly or indirectly, accept or take 
any perquisite, emolument, fee, present, or re- 
word, upon any account whatsoever, or any 
promise or engagement for any perquisite, fee, 
present, or reward whatsoever, for or in respect 
of the appointment or nomination of any person 
or persons to any place or office in the gift or 
appointment of the said Company, or of him, 
as a Director thereof ;” and the formula ended 
with the usual clause of fealty and allegiance 
to the Company and its Government, all 


mention of the Crown being utterly excluded. 
In this last respect the change made by the 
House of Lords is a decided improvement. 


an illustration 
the mode in which justice is occasionally administered in Western India. Chesson; 
mbay, 1853, 


of the Sikhs, from the origin of the nation to the batiles of the Sutlej. By 


Murray, 1853. 
By James Sirk Buckincnam. 1853. 


Every Director must henceforth rsmietsy 
the Queen's Government of India after the fol- 
lowing fashion— 

“T, A. B., do swear that I will be faithful to Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, and will, to the best of my 
ability, perform the duty assigned to me as a Director of 
the East-India Company in the administration of the 
ae of India in trust for the Crown. So help 
me Gop.” 


Coupled with Section 35 (which was inserted 
on the motion of Mr. Vernon Smith, and the 
purport of which is to place the President of 
the India Board on the footing of a Secretary 
of State), we cannot but regard this amendment 
in the terms of the directorial oath of office as 
one of the most significant among the many 
indications now abroad of an intention to as- 
sume, formally and openly, the reins of Indian 
government into the Queen's hands ; a transfer 
of power virtually accomplished by the present 
Act. The prospect thus afforded of the speedy 
extinction of that useless, cumbrous, and ex- 
pensive pageant is one on which we cannot but 
congratulate our readers. 

e scarcely know whether we ought to dis- 
ones of the omission from this new oath of 
the customary — of bribe-taking and 
jobbery. Certainly it has had no practical re- 
sults. Directors hitherto have taken the oath 
and the bribe with the same ce of mind; 
and so they would have continued to do so 
long as the oath stood in their way to the bribe- 
pot. Nevertheless, there was some pleasure in 
making them gulp it. Our feeling is not pre- 
cisely that of the Cceur-de-Lion of Walter 
Scott—“ I will have him perjure himself! I 
will insist on the ordeal! How I shall ae 
to hear his clumsy fingers hiss as he grasps the 
red-hot globe of iron! Aye, or his huge mouth 
riven, and his gullet swollen to suffocation, as 
he endeavours to swallow the consecrated 
bread!” Our interest in the solemnity is 
poms historical. The oath was first devised 

y Parliament in the days of Clive and Verelst, 
in the vain hope of checking the corruptions of 
that epoch. It is good for us to remember 
such things, and not to let Directors forget them. 
Their mock indignation on the late occasion of 
Mr. Bright’s Taalscues, and the sham prose- 
eution of Mr. Norman Wilkinson which fol- 
lowed, will deceive nobody. Their character 
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as “men of business” is by this time too well 
established. 

If Lord Ellenborough enjoys the credit of 
having procured the amendments on which 
we have been remarking to be made, to the 
Bishop of Oxford’s excellent speech on the 
second reading of the Bill in the Lords we owe 
an amendment not less important, but of an- 
other kind. The thirty-ninth clause of the 
Bill proposed merely to empower the Board of 
Control to appoint examiners, under regulations 
to be made by that Board, for conducting the 
examinations of candidates for admission into 
Haileybury and Addiscombe, “ and of students 
or persons leaving such college and seminary 
for the purpose of entering into the civil or 
military service of the said Company, and of 
other persons entering such military service, 
and of persons desirous of being appointed as- 
sistant surgeons in the said Company’s forces,” 
The effect of this proposed clause would have 
been, to leave the civil service of the Company 
the private patrimony of Huileybury students ; 
a monopoly, the evil consequence of which 
the Bishop of Oxford most forcibly depicted, 
Lord Granville yielded to the remonstrance, 
and Section 42 of the new Act accordingly ex- 
tends the provision generally to all “ candidates 
for appointment to the civil and military ser- 
vice respectively of the said Company,” with- 
out regard to the place of education, or any 
other test than that of fitness. 

Notwithstanding these decided improvements 
upon the original plan, it must be confessed 
that the new Indian Charter Act is a wretched 
failure, and open, with but little modification, 
to every one of the vital objections to which 
the Bill was liable, and which, in our last 
Number, we endeavoured to point out. One 
comfort is, that it cannot work, and that, session 
after session, the legislation of Parliament will 
continue to be invoked by the jarring function- 
aries and the agitated people of India, and 
likewise by the perplexed and confounded 
occupants of Cannon Row. The thing cannot 
work ; and before Creation, Cuaos! 

A somewhat better result might have been 
obtained had it pleased the “ Young-India 
party,” as Mr. Bright’s parliamentary hench- 
men absurdly call themselves, to be rational, 
reflecting, and patriotic. We advised them 
well, when we urged them to reserve them- 
selyes for a series of combined and sustained 
amendments in Committee, and not to expend 
their fire in the vain attempt to cripple the Bill 
on the second reading. Lord Stanley, an able 
and well-meaning young nobleman, was but 
the cat’s-paw of his noble parent and chief on 
that occasion; and the success of “ Young In- 
dia” under such auspices might have restored 
the ex-minister to power, but could not pos- 
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sibly have placed his son in a position either to 
gratify the expectations of Mr. Bright with a 
seat in his father’s cabinet, or to become the 
liberator of India. But our advice, as though 
it had been pearls, was trodden under the feet 
of those before whom we cast it. “Young 
India,” led by Lord Stanley and Mr. Bright, 
were signally beaten on the second reading, and 
their préstige rapidly went down, Not a single 
amendment, good or bad, ever afterwards was 
carried by their strength, or obtained by their 
influence, Their want of intelligence, informa- 
tion, tact, and concert, defeated the few which 
they brought forward ; and to those members 
who, not being noted by their confidence, did 
succeed in forcing useful alterations or ad- 
ditions now and then, the support which was 
rendered by “ Young India” may be estimated 
at zero. Sir John Pakin on, for instance, in 
the name of his salt-making constituents at 
Droitwich, moved and carried, in the very 
teeth of Government and the India House, 'a 
really valuable clause for giving effect to the 
statutory prohibition of the Company’s trade, 
by closing the Government salt-works in India, 
and throwing open to all the world the manu- 
facture and sale of that first necessary of Hindi 
existence. Mr, Bright, whose party, by the 
way, seem to have excluded, through some un- 
— whimsy, the Company’s monopolies 
¢ ayy salt, opium, tobacco, and so forth, from 
their favourite category of parliamentary topics. 
allowed the battle D he fought and a we Sir 
John Pakington, without help or countenance 
from him; and, forgetful of Manchester and 
its politicians, sat silently and sullenly aloof. 
The Bill, thus improved, went up to the Lords; 
the Lords rejected the improvement, and the 
Commons were thus again called upon to con- 
sider the salt monopoly, and the propriety of 
adhering to their proposal to abolish it. But, 
when the day came, Mr, Bright and his party 
were nowhere: the former had heen heard to 
say, “It is Pakington’s clause, and he may 
pass it if he can; yas off for the country :” 
and the utmost exertions of the Treasury whip 
had at last succeeded in getting together a 
slender majority for Leadenhall Street. Thus 
deserted, and yet able to extort from Sir 
Charles Wood the distinct pledge that the In- 
dian legislature should, with all convenient 
speed, carry into effect the p of Parlia- 
ment so long evaded, Sir John Paki 

wisely resolved to allow the Lords’ amend- 
ment to unopposed, and not to incur the 
risk of diminishing the force of the censure 
previously pronounced by the Commons against 
the salt monopoly,.by inviting an unsuccessful 
division on that question, in the last week of a 
long session, and in a thin and exhausted 

ouse. 
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In the meantime, t is the excitement in 
Leadenhall which of the Directors shall be 
eliminated, under Section 4, “on the second 
Wednesday in the month of March ?”—which 
retained? Mr. Wigram, the brewer, an octo- 
genarian at the least, will resign quietly, and 
so will old Sir Robert Campbell. But then 
there will still remain thirteen actual and non- 
actual Directors to be extruded by brute force ; 
and who shall they be? Colonel Sykes, Mr. 
Leslie Melville, Major Oliphant, and one or 
two other Directors of reforming predilections, 
think that the unreforming and jobbing ma- 
jority, of which Sir James Weir Hogg is the 
head, and his son-in-law, Mr. Marjoribanks, 
the youngest Director, is the tail, ought to per- 
form a noble act of abnegation, and furnish 
from their own ranks the thirteen victims, by 
way of grateful sacrifice to the offended justice 
of their country. But the said majority think 
far otherwise, and, being the majority, are not 
unlikely to do precisely as they think; and 
the imperious voice has been os to — 
his expectation of being speedily rid “ of suc 
men as Colonel S es.” Pres that collision 
may light be vouchsafed to irradiate the vaults 
of the Tndia House! 

The Outram and Khutput papers are still 
there ; a living memorial of the forbearance of 
the disregarded Parliament. At the rate at 
which these discoveries proceed, the generation 
of wrong-doers will have slept with their 
fathers before the last sheet of copy has reachied 
the Queen’s printers. The delay, indeed, is 
not unaccountable, for the Directors thrive best 
upon the Fabian policy ; but what is really un- 
accountable is, the supineness with which pro- 
fessing inquisitors have sat by and allowed 
them to pursue it. 

But the Indian press, at least, is not idle. 
The valuable document lately published in 
Bombay, which stands the second on the list 
at the head of this paper, is the crowning 
act of ac: nsation—we Arad well nigh said con- 
demnation—against the system which Outram 
endeavoured to uproot, and to which he was 
made a victim. Surely some member of Par- 
liament may be found to ex the foul busi- 
ness to f'.e censure of the House, and to pro- 
cure the redress of the wrong and the chastise- 
ment of the offender. The friends of Mr. 
Roebuck will be gratified to hear of his com- 
plete restoration to health, and of his confident 
expectation of being able to resume his active 
functions in the House of Commons at the be- 

inning of next session. We shall doubly re- 
Joice if these news be indeed certain; for his 
presence there will be the sure earnest of the 


searching inquiry which we demand, bei 
instituted and followed with perseverance an 
success, 


The tale of Surat may be briefly told. Arda- 
seer Dhunjishaw, in 1835, held his present offices 
of inferior magistrate and chief constable, and 
Small Debts’ Commissioner at Surat under Mr. 
Simpson,the thenCollector at that place, but now 
a judge of the Sudder. Ardaseer is described 
in the “Précis” as “a man of consummate 
ability, greedy of power, tyrannical, unscrupu- 
lous in the means by which he sought his ends, 
and perfectly au fait at all the complicated re- 
lations of the British authorities and subjects of 


Surat with the petty native chieftains of the’ 


neighbourhood.” Withal, he was greatly in 
debt, and his — creditor was a wealthy 
banker at Surat. In fact, “he owed nearly 
forty thousand pounds,” says the “ Précis,” 
‘within his own jurisdiction,” whilst his ofti- 
cial income was scarcely 800/. a year. He 
contrived, however, to enlist the good grace of 
“the English officials of the old school” on 
his side, by neguciating loans for them in like 
manner, and “by other services infinitely 
more degrading, according to European ideas ;” 
for the race of “ Brahminised Englishmen” (as 
Mackintosh dubbed that “old school” of offi- 
cials) was then in full vigour. 

His creditor, the Surat banker, died in 1838. 
His nearest of kin were his father’s widow and 
his own half-sister ; and the former being, b 
Hindi law, entitled to sueceed before the latter, 
he bequeathed his property accordingly to them 
in that order of succession. Ardaseer, as we 
learn from the report of Mr. Hutt, a judge of 
the Sudder Adawlut of Bombay, finding his 
debt to the bank accumulating largely from 
the unpaid arrears of interest, and having been 
cbliged to mortgage his property and two- 
thirds of his pay as a security, conceived the 
idea of ridding himself of it altogether by 
getting the sister to contest the right of the 
matter, and by obtaining the appointment of 
himself and a friend to be joint trustees for 
the management of the estate. But his views 
could not be carried out without the help of 
his chief, Mr. Simpson ; and it is here that the 
connection of the European officials with the 


a business commences. 
r. Luard, of the Bombay Civil Service, 
who was judge of Surat in 1843, distinctly 
states, that Mr. Simpson, whilst Collector at 
that place, “ promised to forward Ardaseer’s 
views, provided he would obtain for him the 
person of the half-sister, who was young and 
pretty s that he obtained his desire, and that 
e 7 his word by supporting Ardaseer 
with the greatest energy against all comers 
in the subsequent proceedings, and by writing 
—- himself at the time on the Sudder 
ench) to assure Ardaseer of his support while 
the latter was under trial on a criminal charge 
in an inferior court.” The half-sister was 
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delivered of a son in August 1839; and Mr. 
Simpson was soon after succeeded by a Mr. 
Elliott, who is charged in Mr. Hutt’s report 
with trusting implicitly to Ardaseer, with omit- 
ting all supervision over his proceedings, and 
“with leaving to him the — of the 
whole of his own magisterial duties.” 

On his side, Ardaseer was not unsuccessful. 
A forged deed gave him a pretext for seeking 
the intervention of the friendly tribunal, and a 
suborned “native law-officer” falsified the 
Hindi law of succession in his favour. Mr. 
Luard charged this official with the receipt of 
a bribe of 5000 rupees from Ardaseer. To 
avoid the inquiry he resigned his post; and 
Government subsequently refused to allow him 
to recal his resignation. But this did not pre- 
vent Mr. Andrews, who succeeded Mr: Luard 
as judge at Surat—and whom Mr. Luard, in 
1851, charged with having himself received 
from Ardaseer a bribe of 10,000 rupees—from 
promoting that —— native official, and 
employing him at Baroda, where he took a 
leading and an effectual part, as the Outram 
Blue .Books shew, in the robbery of the 
widow Joetabhaee, and the frustration of Colo- 
nel Outram’s endeavours to bring the perpe-. 
trators to justice. 

Ardaseer and his friend by these means ob- 
tained possession of the coveted inheritance : 
they carried off the books of the firm; its 
business was stopped ; and the lawful owner 
was turned out to starve. She endeavoured to 
appeal to Bombay, but the all-powerful Ar- 
daseer prevented the departure of herself and 
her agents. One of them, indeed, succeeded 
in getting on beard of the Bombay steam- 
‘a et, but he was taken out again, and forcibly 

ught back.. In the language of Mr. Hutt’s 
report, “Such a series of tyrannous and op- 
pressive acts could hardly have been supposed 
possible to have been perpetrated under British 
rule; and yet all this is clearly established by 
we own records, and under his own 

d.” 

Mr. Elliott resigned in 1842, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Richardson, a man of intelli- 
gence and honesty, in the Surat judgeship. 
Ardaseer found it impossible to deceive Mr. 
Richardson, or-to obtain his connivance. He 
died on the 21st of May 1843, and Mr. Luard, 
who succeeded him, expresses the belief that 
he was poisoned. 

The unfortunate widow having petitioned 
Mr. Luard to review Ardaseer’s proceedings 
in her case, that gentleman, instead of dealing 
with it himself, forwarded her petition to the 
Bombay Sudder, and recommended that a 
case of so much gravity should be tried, not 
by a single judge, but by a commission from 
the Sudder itself. Mr. Hutt, one of the Sudder 
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judges, was accordingly appointed, in the be- 
ginning of 1844, to conduct the inquiry ; and 
the result of his investigation was, the convic- 
tion of Ardaseer on every one of the charges 
alluded to, and the reversal of every decision 
given by Messrs. Simpson and Elliott preju- 
dicial to the rights of the widow. She was 
accordingly restored to her possession, and Ar- 
daseer was suspended from office until the 
final determination of the Sudder could be 
taken as to the proper steps to be pursued in his 


regard. 

But Mr. Simpson was himself a Sudder 
judge, and in his colleague, Mr. Bell, possessed 
a powerful friend. Mr. Luard’s accusation, 
and their colleague, Mr. Hutt’s, unexpected 
report, exasperated them beyond all bounds; 
and the coarseness of their strictures on their 
colleague’s conduct was such as to draw down 
the marked censure of the Directors themselves, 
as being “most reprehensible, exceptionable, 
unbecoming, and inexcusable.” Mr. Luard, 
however, was otherwise treated. A Mr. Re- 
mington, who was “ about twenty places below 
Mr. Luard in the Civil list,’ was selected to 
try Ardaseer’s case and that of the widow over 
again: the trial was conducted in English; no 
counsel was allowed to Mr. Luard; the leader 
of the Bombay bar appeared for Ardaseer ; 
and Mr. Luard himself, after preparing the 
charges, was allowed. to take no further part 
in the proceedings. The consequence was, that 
the report made by Mr. Hutt, the judge, was 
overruled by this young gentleman ; Ardaseer 
restored to office; the widow again reduced to 
poverty ; Mr. Luard removed to Ahmedabad ; 
and Mr. Remington rewarded with the suc- 
cession to him in the judgeship of Surat. The 
Directors, in their letter to the ee Govern- 
ment of the 3d of March 1847, express the 
opinion, that the trial was so conducted as to be 
“at variance with the principles of equal jus- 
tice to all parties concerned ;” and, having 
expressed that opinion, allowed the matter to 
rest where the result of the trial had placed it. 

The triumphant Ardaseer now in his turn 
charged Mr. Luard with intemperate and ar- 
bitrary behaviour, while at Surat, towards 
himself; and Mr. Luard was aroused from his 
sick furlough in the hills to meet this new 
charge. To do so with effect, he found it neces- 
sary to prefer, on his own part, against Mr, 
Simpson, of the Sudder, specific and formal 
charges of corrupt relations with Ardaseer; 
and these charges the commission which was to 
have tried Mr. Luard would have had to enter- 
tain and investigate. “But,” says the “ Précis,” 
“the Court of Directors sent out orders that 
the whole proceeding should be quashed, as 
being pew seer if further ventilated, to bring 
discredit on the administration of justice in 
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Western India; and so Mr. Simpson remains 
on the Sudder Bench, and Ardaseer at Sarat. 
Mr. Luard memorialized the Directors, but no 
further attention was paid to his complaints. 

In the vain hope of compelling a prosecu- 
tion at the handsof Mr. Simpson, Mr. Luard, 
in 1851, published in the Bombay Gazette 
the Surat case, with the names of the actors ; 
but neither the Government nor the parties 
implicated took the slightest notice of the accu- 
sation. In1853, however, the Bombay Govern- 
ment, having dismissed two obnoxious members 
of the Sudder, Messrs. Grant and Legeyt, on 
the mere ground of their alleged inability or 
unwillingness to prosecute the Bombay Ga- 
zette for certain reflections on their —— 
indebtedness and lax morality, Mr. Luard 
naturally concluded that the same rule would 
be applied to the case of their colleague, Mr. 
Simpson; and he immediately published in 
the papers, under his own name, a letter charg- 
ing Mr. Simpson distinctly with judicial de- 
linquency in the affair of Surat, and, with him, 
all his colleagues of that time, except Mr. Hutt, 
and offering to make good the charge before 
any tribunal that the accused parties or the 
Government might think fit. 

The Government did not apply their new 
rule to that case. They continued to withhold 
all inquiry into it, and they punished Mr. 
Luard with suspension from his office for having 
dared to demand it. 

Later accounts state that there is to be no 
inquiry granted ; that the affair is to be hushed 
up; and that, to quiet Mr. Luard, he is to be 
restored to his office without any explanation 
given or demanded in any quarter! We 
should insult the understanding of our readers 
were we to offer one observation on this most 
scandalous case. 

We pass to a more grateful topic, suggested 
by the third work on the list which heads this 

er. 

hat the now degraded Hindi, under a 

ood government and an intellectual nurture, 

is morally and physically capable of becoming, 
we may learn from the history of the Sikhs. 

It is little more than three centuries since 
this wonderful body of “ Disciples,”—for such 
is the import of the word “Sikh,” now their 
national appellation,— came into existence. Na- 
nuk, their founder, was a Hindé reformer, who 
flourished between the latter end of the fifteenth 
century and the middle of the sixteenth; and 
the coincidence of date is even less remarkable 
than the striking analogy of some point of 
his doctrine to that of his contemporaries, 
Huss and Calvin. He proclaimed the unity 
and spirituality of God; he taught the sin- 
fulness of idolatry ; he denounced ascetics, mi- 
racle-mongers, and legendaries ; he condemned 
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the privileges of caste; he vindicated the free- 
dom of conscience and the equality of man. 
It was thus, as the late Captain Cunningham 
observes, that “ he extricated his followers trom 
the accumulated errors of ages, and left them 
erect and free, unbiassed in mind, and unfet- 
tered by rules, to become an increasing body 
of truthful worshippers. His reform was re- 
ligious and moral ao his care was to prevent 
his followers contracting into a sect.” * 

But the moral teachings of Nanuk were in- 
sufficient to constitute a nation. Arjoon, the 
third “Gooroo” in succession from Nanuk, 
was the first law-giver of the Sikhs; and when, 
within a little more than half a century after 
Nanuk’s death, Hur Govind succeeded his 
father Arjoon in the same office, it appeared 
that the mantle of the Indian Calyin had 
fallen upon another John Knox. When Hur 
Govind, the first hero of the Sikhs, appeared, 
he found them a numerous, docile, and united 
band of brethren; yet unarmed to resist forei 
aggression, and knit together by no other tie, 
than their common reverence for their Gooroo 
or guide, the successor for the time being of 
their first teacher Nanuk. From 1606 to 
1645 Govind was their Gooroo. It was he 
who first armed them, and gave to their 
“ Khalsa” that military character which still 
distinguishes those Covenanters of the Punjab. 
During his ministry the Sikhs increased greatly 
in numbers; and, in the heart of the Moghul 
empire, albeit then ruled by the son of Akbar, 
they already constituted a separate state. In 
1675 another Govind appeared, the tenth and 
last of these Gooroos, or Prince Bishops, and 
by him the Congregationalism of Nanuk was 
pushed yet further. The practices of Mahom- 
medans and Hindus were declared to be of no 
avail; the readings of Kurans and Purans to 
be vain; and the idolaters and the wor- 
shippers of dead men to be deprived of bliss. 
“ God,” he said, “‘ was not to be found in texts 
or in forms, but in humility and truth.” He 
taught his enthusiastic disciples that hence- 
forth “the Khalsa (the saved or liberated) 
should alone prevail; the Lord could only 
be beheld by the eye of faith in the ge- 
neral body of the Khalsa; all must become 
as one; the lowest be made equal with the 
highest; caste must be forgotten; the four 
races must eat out of one vessel; the graves of 
those called saints must be neglected; the 
Brahmin’s thread be broken.” Many Brahmin 
and Kshutree followers murmured, but the 
contemned races rejoiced; and Govind ex- 


claimed that the lowly should be raised, and 





* History of the Sikhs, by Joseph Davey Cunningham, 
late Captain of Engineers in the Indian Army. (2d 
edition, pp. 43, 44.) 
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that hereafter the despised should dwell next to 
himself. ““ It was,” says Captain Cunningham, 
“in allusion to this design of inspiring the Hin- 
dus with a new life, that Govind is also reported 
to have declared, that ‘he would teach the 
sparrow to strike the eagle.’” His death, which 
occurred in 1708, was of a piece with the 
teachings of his life. He refused to name his 
successor in the episcopate. “The appointed 
Ten had fulfilled their mission.” The Sikh com- 
monwealth must henceforward govern itself 
with the aid of the Sacred Books of Nanuk. 
“ He who wishes to behold the Gooroo, let him 
search the Grunt’h of Nanuk. The Gooroo 
will dwell with the Khalsa. Be firm and be 
faithful. Wherever five Sikhs are gathered 
together, there also will I be present.” The 
apostolic succession of Gooroos had ceased. 
But the ecclesiastical authority had devolved 
entire upon the congregation; and the armed 
theocracy of the Sikhs was definitively esta- 
blished.* 

The results have been answerable. The dor- 
mant energies of this once-debased people were 
aroused into action by the teaching and ex- 
ample of their deliverers, and a fire was en- 
kindled which has not been extinguished; nei- 
ther is its lustre waning. The Sikh enthusiasm 
is still fresh, because their emancipation has 
not lost its freshness. By the valour of our 
countrymen, indeed,—aided most effectually, as 
Captain Cunningham shews, by a more judi- 
cious than honourable distribution of gold, 
a the scoundrel ministers of the succes- 
sors of Runjit Singh,—the Sikh territories are 
now re-annexed to that empire once wielded by 
the Moghul; but, happily for them, the Com- 
pany has not found time as yet to entangle 
them in the meshes of “ Regulation,” and to 
degrade them to the level of its Presidency sub- 
jects. They have now much less to fear. The 
ill-jointed and anarchical model which the wis- 
dom of Parliament has just devised for the 
provisional administration of India, has at least 
this to recommend it, that it leaves the Home 
Government as incapable for evil as for good, 
and, above all, that it deprives the Company 
of every present motive to maintain that tra- 
ditional policy to which it has been hitherto 
wedded. If the Sikhs are true to themselves, 
therefore, they may consider themselves out of 


anger. 

they are little likely to be else than true to 
themselves. The faith of Nanuk and the deeds 
of Govind have permanently imprinted a new 
character upon these regenerate children of the 
debased Hindi vassals of Akbar and Aurung- 
zeeb. “ Their enthusiasm,” says Cunningham, 
an attentive observer, who knew them well,+ 





* Id. pp. 61—8). t Jd. pp. 1. 18. 82. 
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“is still fresh, and their faith is still an active 
and a living principle. They are persuaded 
that God himself is present with them, that 
he supports them in all their endeavours, and 
that, sooner or later, he will confound their 
enemies for his own glory. A living spirit 
possesses the whole Sikh people. The impress 
of Govind has not only elevated and altered 
the constitution of their minds, but has ope- 
rated materially [upon] and given amplitude to 
their physical frames. The features and exter- 
nal form of a whole people have been modified ; 
and a Sikh chief is not more distinguishable, by 
his stately person and free and manly bearing, 
than a minister of his faith is, by a lofty 
thoughtfulness of look, which marks the fer- 
vour of his soul, and his persuasion of the near 
P= ye of the Divinity.t Those who have 

eard a follower of Gooroo Govind declaim on 
the destinies of his race,—his eye wild with en- 
thusiasm, and every muscle quivering with - 
excitement,—can understand that spirit which 
impelled the naked Arab against the mail-clad 
troops of Rome and Persia, and which led 
our own chivalrous and believing forefathers 
through Europe, to battle for the Cross on the 
shores of Asia. The Sikhs have now become 
a nation. They occupy, or have extended their 
influence, from Delhi to Peshawur, and from 
the plains of Sindh to the Karakorum moun- 
tains. Yet their strength is not to be estimated 
by tens of thousands, but by the unity and 
energy of religious fervour and warlike tem- 
perament. They will dare much, and they will 
endure much, for the mystic ‘ Khalsa,’ or com- 
monwealth. They are not discouraged by de- 
feat; and they ardently look forward to the 
day, when Indians and Arabs, and Persians and 
Turks, shall all acknowl the double mis- 
sion of Nanuk and Govind Singh. This feeling 
of the Sikh people deserves the attention of the 
English, both as a civilized nation and as a 
paramount government.” 

In this world, and more especially in the 
Anglo-Indian portion of it, that which ought 
to be, is not always that which is; and we very 
much fear, that if their conquerors have not 
learned long ago to appreciate the Sikhs, by 
what they achieved against us in the field, the 
spirit which inspired the action may escape the 
official “ attention,” until it becomes once again 
fruitful in great deeds ;—when probably “atten- 
tion’”’ will be somewhat of the latest. In 1842, 
we held them “ unequal to cope with the Aff- 
ghans;” and, in 1845, they were officially 
styled “a rabble.” But the victories of Moodki, 





¢ Captain Cunningham here observes, in a note, that 
this physical change had also been noticed in their time 
by Alexander Burnes (Travels i. 285, and ii. 39); by 

ountstuart Elphinstone (History of India, ii. 564) ; and 
by Sir John Malcolm eK . the Sikhs, p. 129.) 
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Pheerooshuhur, and Aliw4l, secured by a vast 
expenditure of blood in the field, and bribes in 
the council chamber, satisfied the few who were 
capable of observation, that this “rabble,” 
scarcely superior in numbers in any instance*, 
were not inferior to their conquerors in courage, 
discipline, and endurance. Lord Hardinge had 
bought Tej Singh, and Gholab Singh, the un- 
worthy ministers of Runjit Singh’s fant suc- 
cessor; and it was arranged that the key-posts 
of the Sikh lines should be oecupied, not by the 
enthusiastic and faithful troopers of the Khalsa, 
but by Rajpoot mercenaries, aliens alike by 
relation and by blood. A similar understand- 
ing was come to, when the unsuspecting and 
dauntless Sikhs prepared themselves at Subraon 
to do battle for the fifth time with their victors. 
Lord Hardinge’s letter, of the 19th February 
1846, to the Secret Committee of the India 
House,—written of course in the full certainty 
of its being sooner or later laid before Parlia- 
ment,—is naturally silent as to the terms of this 
digraceful compact ;—or rather, as Captain Cun- 
ningham—who, as a military servant of the 
Company, was unwillingly “ mixed up” with a 
policy which he might condemn, but which it 
depended not on him to frustrate—significantly 
observes, in a note at this e of his in- 
teresting volume (p. 317),—“ those only who 
were mixed up with the negotiations can extract 
aught indicative of the understanding with 
Gholab Singh which is alluded to in the text.”+ 
At Subrion he acted as aide-de-camp to the 
Governor-General, and he declares that the 
understanding of that day was,} “that the Sikh 
army should be attacked by the English, and 





* At Moodki, for example, where they were the assail- 
ants, they were as nearly equal to Lord Gough’s force of 
11,000 men as calculation can make it. (Jd. p. 301.) 

+ His brother, and literary executor, Mr. Peter Cun- 
ningham, to whom the publication of this edition, com- 
= by Captain Cunningham before his death, has 

entrusted, here remarks :—*It was for this note 
chiefly, if not entirely, that the author was removed from 
political employment by the East-India Company! This 
was the author's own conviction, from careful inquiries 
made in India, and has been the result of equally careful 
inquiries made by me in England.” Elsewhere, (Ad- 
vertisement, p. i.) he also says, “The author fell a victim 
to the truth related in this book. He wrote History in 
advance of his time, and suffered for it. But posterity will, 
I feel assured, do justice to his memory.” Even the 
Court of Directors, it is said, were shamed into the with- 
drawal of the disqualification with which they had noted 
him ; but the reparation was inadequate and tardy, and 
he never received it. Captain Cunningham died in Fe- 
1851. We earnestly exhort his brother —than whom 
no living writer is better qualified, in every way, for the 
performance of the task he has imposed upon himself,—to 
allow his “regard for the living no longer to interfere 
with the truth of History,”—but to publish at once the 
damning case against the Company, ‘ already written,” 
he says, “‘and to be published hereafter.” (Advertise- 
ment, &c., p. i.) 
} i. p. iz. 


that, when beaten, it should be openly aban- 
doned by its own government; and further, 
that the ge of the Sutlej should be unop- 
posed, nol the road to the capital laid open to 
the victors. Under such circumstances of dis- 
creet policy and shameless treason was the 
battle of Subraon fought.” 

In all their battles with the British, more- 
over, (a fact which ought to be remembered, 
as illustrating above all the wonderful ge- 
nius and spirit of the Sikh comment) 
the Sikh armies fought literally without leaders, 
Unprepared for the extreme treachery, which 
was besetting them, and delivering them over 
irretrievably into our hands, they were yet suf- 
ficiently distrustful of the valour, skill, and 
patriotism of the boy Dhuleep Singh’s mother 
and courtiers, to take their own conduct on 
those occasions very much into their own hands. 
Had they done so altogether—had they dreamed 
of an “ understanding ”—had they suspected the 
foul part assigned to the Rajpoot mercenaries— 
and, in short, had the fate of their common- 
wealth, in those days of trial, been determined 
by the heads and hands of loyal and honest 
men,—who had to mutiny before they could 
fight for it at all, and who supplied the want of 
officers by “ regimental juries, or Committees 
of Five’’§ chosen, like the Roundhead “ Adju- 
tators” of Cromwell’s camp, from the ranks of 
the faithful — it seems to be the deliberate opinion 
of Captain Cunningham, as it certainly is ours, 
that not all the gallantry displayed by Her 
Majesty’s troops and those of the Company— 
at Moodki, Aliwal, Pheerooshuhur, and Su- 
braon, —could have saved them from adefeat, — 
or the campaign of 1845-46 from a termination 
most disastrous to Her Majesty’s Indian em- 
pire. But the tr itors, “on whom the mainte- 
nance of British dominion intact”’ says Captain 
Cunningham (p. 304) “ mainly depended,” and 
whose authority had been thus superseded, 
found means to regain it, by simulating the 
patriotism of the men they had plotted to betray 
to the enemy. The children of the Khalsa 
were seethed in its milk ; and their devotedness 
to the free commonwealth of Govind became 
the means of carrying into effect the atrocious 
° ¥" Nenmennetes for its subjection to the Bri- 
tish.|| 


The Sikh army itself understood the necessity of unity 
of counsel in the affairs of war; and the power of the 
regimental and other committees was temporarily sus- 
pended by an agreement with the executive heads of the 
state, which enabled these unworthy men to effect their 
base objects with comparative ease. Nevertheless, in the 
ordinary military arrangements, of occupying positions, 
and distributing infantry and cavalry, the generals and 
inferior commanders acted for themselves ; and all had to 
pay some respect to the spirit which animated the pri- 
vate soldiers, in their readiness to do battle for the com- 
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monwealth of Govind. The effects of this enthusiastic 
unity of purpose, in an army headed by men, not only 
ignorant of warfare, but studiously treacherous towards 
their followers, was conspicuously visible, in the speediness 
with which numerous heavy guns, and abundance of 
ammunition, were brought across a large river. Every 
Sikh considered the cause as his own ; and he would work 
as a labourer as well as carry a musket; he would dra 

ns, drive bullocks, lead camels, and load and unloa 

ats, with a cheerful alacrity, which contrasted strongly 
with the inapt and sluggish obedience of mere merce- 
naries,—drilled indeed, and fed with skill and care, but 
unwarmed by one generous feeling for their country or 
their foreign employers. 

At Moodki, where the Sikhs attacked the 
English camp, and where the opposing forces 
were exactly equal,—* 
the English may, in a military sense, be said to have 
been surprised. The Sikhs were repulsed with the loss 
of seventeen guns. But the success of the English was 
not so complete as should have been achieved by the 
victors in so many battles ; and it was wisely determined 
to effect a junction with the division of Sir John Littler, 
before assailing the advanced wing of the Sikh army, 
which was encamped around the village of Pheerooshuhur. 

At Pheerooshuhur, where the Sikhs en- 
gaged “did not greatly surpass their assail- 
ants,” and where those assailants left one- 
seventh of their own number upon the field of 
battle,—+ 
darkness, and the obstinacy of the contest, threw the 
English into confusion. Men of all regiments and arms 
were mixed together ; generals were doubtful of the fact 
or of the extent of their own success; and colonels knew 
not what had become of the regiments they commanded, 
or of the army of which they formed a part. Some por- 
tions of the enemy’s line had not been broken; and the 
uncaptured guns were turned by the Sikhs upon masses 
of soldiers, oppressed with cold, and thirst, and fatigue ; 
and who attracted the attention of the watchful enemy, 
by lighting fires of brushwood to warm their stiffened 
limbs. The position of the English was one of real danger 
and great perplexity. Their mercenaries had proved them- 
selves good soldiers in foreign countries as well as in 
India itself, where discipline was little known, or while 
success was continuous; but, in a few hours, the five 
thousand children of a distant land found that their art 
had been learnt, and that an emergency had arisen which 
would tax their energies to the utmost. On that me- 
morable night, the English were hardly masters of the 
ground on which theystood: they had no reserve at hand, 
while the enemy had fallen back upon a second army, and 
could renew the fight with increased numbers . . . . 
As the day advanced, the second wing of their army ad- 
vanced in battle array ; and the wearied and famished 
English saw before them a desperate and perhaps useless 
struggle. This reserve was commanded by Tej Singh: he 
had been urged by his zealous and sincere soldiery to fall 
upon the English at daybreak ; but his object was to have 
the dreaded army of the Khalsa overcome and dispersed ; 
and he delayed, until Lal Singh’s force was everywhere put 
to flight, -and until his opponents had again ranged them- 
selves round their colours. Even at the last moment, he 
rather skirmished and made feints, than led his men to a 
resolute attack ; and, after a time, he precepitately fled, 
leaving his subordinates, without orders and without an 
object, at a moment when the artillery-ammunition of the 
English had failed, when a portion of their force was re- 
tiring upon Ferozpore, and when no exertions cou'd have 
ee wee the remainder from retreating likewise, if the 

Sikhs had boldly pressed forward. 
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At Buddowal, where Sir Harry Smith com- 
manded in person, his left flank was turned and 
enfiladed, with immense loss, by the Sikh 
artillery ; and his “ retirement or retreat npon 
Loodiana,” leaving his ‘ wounded and mis- 
sing” to the mercy of the enemy, became a 
matter of immediate necessity ; but—{ 
the Sikhs did not pursue, for they were without a 
leader, or without one who wished to see the English 
beaten. That he accompanied them into the fight is 
more than doubtful; and it is certain that he did not 
essay the easy task of improving the success of his own 
men into the complete reverse of his enemy. The mass 
of the British baggage was at hand, and the temptation 
to plunder could not be resisted by men, who were with- 
out orders to conquer. Of the prisoners, some were taken 
to Lahore. Every beast of burthen which had not got 
within sight of Loodiana, or which had not been taken 
back to Jugraon, fell into the hands of the Sikhs; and 
they were enabled boastfully to exhibit artillery store- 
carts, as if they had captured British cannon. 

At Aliwal, where the Sikhs commenced the 
action, the capture of the village of that name 
was stated, by Sir Harry Smith, to be of “ the 
first importance ;” for he was probably not 
unaware that the traitor Tej Singh had placed 
it in the hands of the Rajpoots. The right 
wing of the British was led against it, and the 
necessary battalions who held the post,—§ 
raised because their demeanour was sober, and their 
hearts indifferent to the Khilsa,—after firing a straggling 
volley, fled in confusion, headed by Runjor Singh, their 
immediate leader, [the traitor who had allowed Sir Harry 
Smith to escape at Buddowal], and leaving the brave Sikh 
artillerymen to be slaughtered by the conquerors. One 
half of the opposing army was fairly broken and dis- 
persed, &c. &c. 

And finally, at Subraon, the Sikhs had kept 
the first division in check, had actually repulsed 
the second, and had placed the diminishing 
lines of their assailants everywhere in great 
jeopardy; when,—thanks to the “ understand- 
ing” with Lord Hardinge’s Government,—|| 
the traitor, Tej Singh, instead of leading fresh men to 
sustain the failing troops on his right, fled on the first 
assault, and, either accidentally or by design, sank a boat 
in the middle of the bridge of communication. Gradually 
each defensible position was captured, yet no Sikh offered 
to submit, and no disciple of Govind asked for quarter. 
They everywhere shewed a front to the victors, and 
stalked slowly and sullenly away, while many rushed 
singly forth, to meet assured death, by contending with 
a multitude, &c. 

The army of the Khalsa was now dispersed ; 
“ the road to the capital” was at length “ luid 
open to the victors;” and thus the “ discreet 
policy” of Lord Hardinge, and the “ shameless 
treason” of his Lahore correspondents, had 
received their fulfilment. e cannot sa 
that Englishmen are like to feel much pri 
at the recital. We cannot desire, in the lan- 
guage of Burke, that this country may con- 
tinue to hold dominion in the Punjab, by the 
arts which acquired it. Neither can we see 





* Id. p. 301 and note. + Id. pp. 302—306. 
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that it is now possible to undo the wrong 
altogether, by surrendering back that dominion 
into hands more worthy certainly to retain, than 
ours to withhold. Bat surely it és possible to 
find a middle course, safe at once and honour- 
able; and, in our future relations with that 
noble race, fitted for self-government above all 
the other races of India, to derive, from the in- 
structive examples with which the history of 
their conquest is most pregnant, some practical 
wisdom for the advantage of our sovereign, and 
also for that of Her Majesty’s Sikh subjects. 
It must be perfectly obvious, to any man of 
the meanest capacity, who is familiar with that 
history, that, except with their help and con- 
currence, it will be impossible to govern them 
at all. That anile jealousy, of every thing and 
every body not belonging to the “ Services,” 
which is the true spirit of the Company’s policy, 
and has done so much mischief in every other 
part of India, will be positive ruin in this. The 
Queen must trust her subjects of the Punjab 
with the principal—we might even say, the 
exclusive—administration of their own terri- 
tory, if the peace and prosperity of the go- 
verned be thought to be, in India, as in Europe, 
the aim and object of government. They are 
worthy of their Sovereign’s reliance; for they 
rely nobly on themselves, and continue, in 
their present adversity, to display unimpaired, 
the noble spirit which gave existence to their 
commonwealth. When their army came up, to 
the Court of the Governor-General, to be dis- 
banded, says Captain Cunningham, an eye- 
witness—* 
the soldiers shewed neither the despondency of mu- 
tinous rebels, nor the effrontery and indifference of mer- 
cenaries; and their manly deportment added lustre to 
that valour, which the victors had dearly felt and 
generously extolled. The men talked of their defeat as 
the chance of war, or they would say, that they were 
mere imitators of unapproachable masters. But, amid 
all their humiliation, they inwardly dwelt upon their 
future destiny with unabated confidence ; and, while gaily 
calling themselves inapt and youthful scholars, they would 
sometimes add, with a significant and sardonic smile, 
that the Khédlsa itself was yet a child, and that, as the 
commonwealth of Sikhs grew in stature, Govind would 
clothe his disciples with trresistible might, and guide them 
with unequalled skill. Thus brave men ht consola- 
tion! The Ls ee of progress, which collectively animated 
them, yielded, with a murmur, to the superior genius of 
England and civilization, to be chastened by the rude 
hand of — and perhaps to be moulded, to noblest 
Ferperss, y the informing touch of arrays and philo- 
sophy. In March 1846, or immediately after the war, 
the author visited the Sikh temples and establishments 
at Keeritpoor and Anundpoor—Makhowal. At the 
latter place, the chosen seat of Govind, reliance upon the 
future was likewise strong. The grave priests or minis- 
ters said, by way of assurance, that the pure faith of the 
Kidilsa was intended for all countries and times ; and added, 
by way of compliment, that the disciples of Naénuk would 
ever be grateful for the aid, which the Stranger English 





* Id. pp. 325, 326. 


had rendered, in subverting the empire of the intolerant and 
oppressive Mahometans ! 

The empire, which those “Stranger En- 

lish” have planted in its place, appears to 
cies reached to the very crisis of its destiny. 
It is no longer the object of hope from any 
quarter of that political horizon. The Moghul 
is gone, the Affyhan feeble and remote, the 
Mabratta subsided into a quiet country gentle- 
man. The princes and people of India have 
now nothing to fear, except that misre- 
presentative of British power, the Company’s 
government. “ She”—that is, the Company— 
“can never lean upon the enthusiasm of their 
titude or redilections,” observes Captain 
Senalahem p- 327), most truly; for she has 
done nothing to deserve their thanks or their 
confidence. It is very true that the said Com- 
pany is on her last legs, and that Parliament 
very soon—perchance before the end of next 
session—will have to busy itself about her tes- 
tamentary and funeral expenses. But the new 
Government—be it the most righteous and ra- 
tional in the world—which opens that prava 
hereditas, the succession to John Company— 
must be contented to labour for awhile,—it 
may be for years,—under the ill-fame which is 
now, and for the last century has been, the very 
breath of her nostrils. It will take many long 
years, of the best and wisest administration, to 
rid the Queen’s Government in India of the 
imputation of cousinship to the East-India 
Company. We therefore earnestly recom- 
mend all who have to do with India now, or 
may have to do with it hereafter, to lay up in 
their hearts the concluding admonitions of the 
son of Allan Cunningham, and to believe, that,— 
if even it be possible for Her Majesty to go- 
vern India at all, without the assistance of the 
Sikhs,—the strong tendency towards Sikhism, 
now, and for some time past, observable 
throughout British India, is a most material 
element in the question—“ How is India to be 
governed ?” 

The English, like their own stranger Sovereigns of the 
last century, govern in the East according to law; but 
they a themselves a place in the hearts of their 
subjects, while those whom reason can convince are neither 
numerous nor influential in political affairs. Hitherto 
all her thoughts have been given to the extension of her 
supremacy. Her rule has hitherto mainly tended to the 
benefit of the trading community. Men of family name 
find no place in the society of their masters, and no em- 
ployment in the service of the state. The peasants are 
oppressed and impoverished, by a well-meant but cum- 
brous and inefficient law, and by an excessive and ial 
taxation. The husbandman is sullen and indifferent. 
The gentleman nurses his wrath in secresy. Kings idly 
chafe and intrigue. All are ready to hope for every thing 
from a change of masters. The people have as yet to be 
enlisted in the cause of justice and order. England has 
carefully to watch the progress of that change, in social 
relations and religious feelings, of which Sikhism is the 
most marked exponent. Among all ranks of men, there 
is a spirit at work, which rejects as vain the ancient 
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forms and ideas, whether of Brahminism or Mahometan- 
ism, and which clings, for present solace and future happi- 
ness, to new intercessors, and to another manifestation of 
Divine Power and Mercy. This feeling pervades the 
Indian world, and the extension of Sikh arms would 
speedily lead to the paegeisian of Nanuk and Govind as 
the long-looked for Comforters. England will add fresh 
lustre to her renown, and derive an additional claim to 
the gratitude of posterity, if she can seize upon the 
essential principles of that element, which disturbs her 
multitudes of Indian subjects, and give to it an impulse 
and direction, which shall surely lead to the prevalence of 
a religion of truth, and to the adoption of a government 
of FREEDOM AND PROGREsS.* 


These are the words of an Englishman, as 
well as of a servant of the Company, and they 
stamp the character of the lamented gentleman 
who uttered them. He was not of the com- 
mon herd of Indian officials, all redolent of 
Haileybury, Addiscombe, and the “ Presi- 
dency,” and ignorant of all beside. Captain 
Cunningham was of another order—that of 
Outram and Sleeman—and of course had to pay 
the penalty of merit. We part from him with 
considerable regret ; but, in doing so, we will 
take the opportunity of making one concluding 
extract from his admirable volume, on another 
topic, which although we have done our best 
to make familiar to our readers, they will not be 
displeased to see it illustrated by the philoso- 
phic pen of the historian of the Sikhs. 


APPENDIX XVI.—ON THE LAND-TAX IN INDIA. 


The proportions of the land-tax to the general revenue 
of British India are nearly as follows : 

Bengal, 3; Bombay, $; Madras, #; Agra, : 

4 of the whole. 
a n some European states the proportions are nearly as 
low :— 

England, ;,; France, 4; Belgium, 4; Prussia, 4; 
Naples, 4; Austria, 4. 

In the United States of America, the revenue is almost 
wholly derived from customs. 

It is now idle to revert to the theory of the ancient 
laws of the Hindi's, or of the more recent institutes of 
the Mahometans, although much clearness of view has 
resulted from the learned researches or laborious inquiries 
of Briggs and Munro, of Sykes and Halhed and Gal- 
loway. It is also idle to dispute, whether the Indian 
farmer pays a “ rent” ora “tax,” in a technical sense ;— 
since, practically, it is certain, 1. that the government 
(or its assign, the jagheerdar or grantee) gets, in nearly 
all instances, almost the whole surplus produce of the 
land; and, 2. that the state, if the owner, does not 
perform its duty,—by not furnishing, frem its capital,wells 
and other things, which correspond, in difficulty of pro- 
vision, with barns and drains in England. In India, no 
one thinks of investing capital, or of spending money on 
the improvement of the land, excepting, directly, a few 
patriarchial chiefs through love of their homes; and, 
indirectly, the wealthy speculators in opium, sugar, &c., 
through the love of gain. An ordinary village ‘* head- 
man,” or the still poorer * ryot,” whether paying direct 
to Government or through a revenue farmer, has just 
so much of the produce left, as will enable him to pro- 
vide the necessary seed, his own inferior food, and the 
most simple requisites of tillage; and, as he has thus 
no means, he cannot incur the expense or run the risk 
of introducing improvements. 


Ave- 





* Id. pp. 328—332. 


Hence it behoves England,—if in doubt about Oriental 
“socage” and “freehold” tenures,—to redistribute her 
taxation, to diminish her assessment on the soil, and 
to give her multitudes of subjects, who are practically 
** copyholders,” at least a permanent interest in the 
land, as she has done so largely by ‘‘ customary ” lease- 
holders within her own proper dominion. There should 
likewise be a limit to which such estates might be di- 
vided ; and this could be advantageously done, by allowing 
the owner of a petty holding to dispose as he pleased, 
= of the land itself, but of what it might bring when 
Sold, 

In the three Presidencies, and perchance in 
the North-West Provinces likewise, the mis- 
chief is too well accomplished to admit of a 
thorough reformation; and in their transition 
state of circumstances the course pointed out 
by Capt. Cunningham is the only practical 
road to something better. But the Punjab is 
not yet ruined. The “ Regulation” has not 
got its nose over the Sutlej. The people con- 
tinue to administer their own affairs; their re- 
presentative assemblies are not yet prohibited ; 
the screw has not been put on the ryot; there 
are no “balances ;” the revenue is not bank- 
rupt. If these things be so, let us keep them 
so; and we can do that if we will consent to 
ker the Punjab as Arjoon and Govind and 

unjit Singh governed it, by the wisdom of 
Meni and the righteousness of Akbar. Then, 
at least, the trial may be made: it is worth the 
making, and it is not as yet too late to make 
it; but the night cometh! 

We will say nothing of Pegu, our more re- 
cent acquisition, and, as some say, as richa 
province by nature as the favoured land of the 
Sikhs. We cannot believe that any Governor- 
General who shall succeed the Marquis of 
Dalhousie, will dream of retaining that mis- 
chievous incumbrance one moment longer than 
is necessary to enable him effectually to hand 
it over to its Siamese neighbours, and so rid 
India for ever of the fatal and wasting excre- 
scence. Geographically and politically, it be- 
longs to China, or to Tartary, if you will, but 
certainly not to India; and it was a great mis- 
take to annex it. There are those, indeed, who 
think that Behring’s Straits are the natural 
boundary of British India to the eastward, but 
with such we do not argue. They are at least 
consistent ; and they have, moreover, this in 
common with us, that both they and we are 
agreed as to the impossibility of settling down 
contented in Pegu, without a frontier on any 
side but the sea, and separated by some thou- 
sand miles from the basis of operations, in the 
event ofa renewal of hostilities. 

Nor is that event a remote one. It is all 
very well for Her Majesty to congratulate 
Parliament on the present cessation of arms in 
that quarter, but the startling fact remains— 
the Government of Ava continue to decline the 
Treaty of Peace, just as they did at the time 
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of our last publication. Lord Dalhousie’s pre- 
cipitate haste to “ proclaim” a peace under 
such circumstances appears to us neither dig- 
nified nor wise, and it was certainly without 
justification in the proceedings of the enemy. 
Vhat the enemy desired was, to obtain their 
usual supplies of rice and grain from Pegu, 
and for that purpose they offered Lord Dal- 
housie to leave his outposts unmolested if he 
would leave free the navigation of the Irra- 
waddy. At the same time they distinctly in- 
formed him that their determination, previously 
expressed, “ not to sign away one foot of Bur- 
mese ground,” remained unaltered, and that 
they declined to sign any treaty of peace which 
stipulated the cession of Pegu. 

All they sought was an armistice. How the 
Governor-General can, upon his own shewing, 
have felt himself authorised, under such cir- 
cumstances, to infer the conclusion of a peace, 
and put his “army of Pegu” on the peace 
establishment, we do not venture to surmise. 
The last days of his viceroyalty will have been 
gilded with but a false splendour, if the speedy 


event of this triumphant proclamation of 
“Peace! peace! when there is no e |” 
should be the re-conquest of Pegu aa its 
diminished British garrison, and another and a 
still more costly and bloody war be undertaken 
to recover the prestige which we shall have 
lost. Already the sufferings of our troo 
from the deadly sickness of that inhospitable 
region have been such, that every mail from 
Rangoon conveys to Calcutta, of all places in 
this world, their ardent aspirations for a return 
to that comparative paradise! The first occur- 
rence of a mortality amongst the regiments 
which are to be left in occupation will be the 
signal for the renewal of the war; and the 
inability of Pegu—wasted with the last two 
campaigns—to supply food to Ava is already, 
as we learn from the Calcutta journals, be- 
ginning to excite alarm even in official quarters, 
as not unlikely to create a new misunderstanding 
with the Golden-Footed Monarch. 

On the whole, we must hesitate to consider 
Pegu, in any sense of the word, an “ acqui- 
sition” to the Empire. 
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Mount Lebanon; a Ten Years’ Residence from 1842 to 1852, with a full and correct account of 


the Druse Religion. 
Syria. 3 Vols. 8vo. 


On the eastern limit of the Mediterranean, be- 
tween Cape Madonna and the mouth of the 
river Leontes (close to Tyre) stretches a coast 
which has Beyrout for its centre sea-port, and 
which rises from the shore into a lofty range 
of mountains. The river Leontes passes on the 
inner side of the peaks, receives their waters, 
and pours them, round the southern base, into 
the Mediterranean. The Jordan here has its 
source, and flows southward towards Jerusalem. 
Damascus lies far away behind. Tyre and 
Sidon are upon the coast. This rocky district 
of our old earth is 100 miles in length by thirty 
in breadth. The Maronites inhabit the north, 
the Druses the middle, and the Metuali the 
southern portions ; and, together, the population 
numbers 400,000 souls. 

This is the Lebanon. In the centre rises the 
“White Mountain” itself, which dominates 
and gives name to the whole range. This is 
the Lebanon where Solomon kept ten thousand 
men to cut him cedar for his temple—Lebanon, 
up whose sides Sennacherib vowed to come 
with the multitude of his chariots, and to cut 
down the tall cedar-trees and the choice fir- 
trees thereof—Lebanon, which has given stones 
to the most sacred edifices of the Mahome- 
dans, even as it gave cedar-wood to the temple 
of the Jews; which was the refuge of the an- 
cient pagans when the Jews under Joshua 
spread in devastation over Palestine; which 
gave shelter to the “‘ Caucasian Arabs” when 
a like fate befel them at the hands of the Ro- 
mans; which received the Christian fugitives 
who fled before the great Mahometan inva- 
sion, and the Arabs who retired from the 
- agen of the Governor of Alep This is 
the same Lebanon where Joshua hunted “ the 
Hivites in their fastnesses of Mount Lebanon ;”’ 
where Sennacherib kindled the fire that de- 
stroyed the tall cedars ; where passed the Mace- 
donian phalanx to the conquest of the world; 
where Godfrey, Dikousal, and Tancred led 
their hosts to the recovery of the holy places 
that lie among the valleys of the azure moun- 
tains just visible in the far distance ; and where, 

rchance, other armies may again be seen pass- 
ing on to play a battle game, whereof distant 
India shall be the stake. 

The cedars of Lebanon have diminished from 
a forest to a sacred grove, guarded by a 
priest and  yereyg by a superstition. The 
prophecy of Isaiah has long since been ful- 
filled, and “ Lebanon is turned into a fruitful 
field,” “the rest of the trees of his forest are 
few, that a child may write them.” The 
cedars of Lebanon scarcely occupy a space 


By Cotonet Cuurcaltt, Staff Officer of the British Expedition to 
Saunders and Otley. 
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equal to two acres of ground! But Lebanon is 
a fruitful field; the mulberry tree yields its 
luscious fruit, and its more useful leaves, with 
graceful luxuriance ; and in its valleys the har- 
vests wave spontaneously in autumn. 

Let us listen to Colonel Churchill when he 
tells us of the present habits of the Christian 
tribes that dwell among these hills. 


THE CHRISTIAN SYRIANS. 

The wine of the Lebanon has ever been famous. It 
was much sought after by the Roman epicures, and, in- 
deed, some of its wines to this day can hardly be sur- 

ssed, for richness of colour and delicacy of flavour. 

‘or is this surprising, when it is considered that there 
are upwards of thirty distinct species of grapes flourishing 
in its mountains. The rocky nature of the soil, and the 
extreme purity of the air, no doubt tend to bring this 
delicious fruit to a perfection not attainable even in the 
south of Europe. Independently of the constant toil re- 
quired by these employments, the mulberry grounds have 
to be ploughed at least three times during the summer 
months, and to be watered as often, where there are 
copious springs. 
owards the end of September and the beginning of 


- October the peasants have a slight respite from their 


labours, previous to the sowing season, which begins in 
November. This is the period of the year they generally 
appropriate to the celebration of marriages. 

The same rules hold good amongst them as i? * 
the nobility, with regard to the choice of brides. No 
young man can marry out of the immediate range of his 
relations, so long as there are any single girls in the 
family ; and a deviation from this rule is so fiercely re- 
sented, that it is scarcely ever heard of. On the other 
hand, should a young girl dare to fix her affections on 
any young man not her cousin, the whole of her male re- 
lations rise up in arms, and, after having made for her 
what they consider a fit and appropriate choice from 
amongst themselves, if argument and persuasion fail in 
bringing her to a sense of her impropriety, bring her to 
the altar by force. Such an occurrence, to be sure, is rare, 
but the exception proves the rule. 

The consequence of this custom is, that there are 
families of one name in the Lebanon so numerous as to 
amount to clans, and who boast of from 100 to 150, and 
even 200 men bearing arms, which is a source of im- 
mense pride and gratification, and confers influence and 
importance. A few days before the marriage takes 
place, the peasant takes a propitiatory present of fowls, 
coffee, or sugar, to his landlord or feudal chief, and asks 
permission to perform the ceremony. A week is spent in 
rejoicings at his own home by the bridegroom, who all 
this time wears a pelisse of honour sent him by his land- 
lord; by the bride, in preparations for her nuptials. On 
the day fixed, usually on a Sunday, the bridegroom’s re- 
lations come for the bride, when all her connections make 
presents, varying from one to five shillings each, which 
are collected in a purse and given to the bride before she 
leaves the paternal roof. She takes her farewell by 
kissing the hands of all the male members of her family 
in succession. 

The procession is now formed, and moves on at the 
slowest pace possible; the bride walking or riding, ac- 
cording to principles, closely veiled. A halt is made 
every five minutes, when the party sing songs accom- 
panied by music, while some perform the sword dance. 
An hour is sometimes taken up in traversing a hundre| 
yards. This uncommonly tedious rate of advancing is 
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intended to indicate that the bride is in no extraordinary 


haste to reach her future husband, and is a part of that 
characteristic reserve and modesty, whether real or ficti- 
tious, which distinguishes the sex on all such occasions 
in the East. 

If the party has to go through a village on their route, 
the bride keeps her hand to her head, which is bashfully 
held down all the time occupied in passing through ; thus 
respectfully saluting the inhabitants, who, on their parts, 
sprinkle her with corn and raisins. On reaching her 
future home, the bride flings a pomegranate amongst 
the party, which is greedily snapped up and partitioned 
by the young men, and is supposed to give the marriage 
infection. As she crosses the threshold, she takes out of 
her bosom a piece of yeast, which she has brought from 
her father’s house, and sticks it firmly on the door-post ; 
signifying thereby her resolution to cleave closely to her 
husband ; the latter, at the same moment, standing on 
the roof, exactly above the door, with a drawn sword 
over her head, emblematical of the absolute sway which 
he is to hold over her throughout life. 

As soon as the first rains have fallen, in the month of 
November, the peasants are all at work again in the 
sowing of their crops. Those inhabiting the villages in 
the neighbourhood of the valley of the Bekaa and the 
plains of Baalbec, generally find occupation on the 
government lands of those districts. Each takes his pair 
of oxen with him, sows as much land as his animals can 
turn up, pays a sum of five pounds to the public treasury, 
and at the harvest takes two-thirds of the produce. 

Ideas obtain, amongst the people of the Lebanon, with 
regard to the influence of the moon upon certain opera- 
tions, which to a stranger appear singular and absurd, 
but which they affirm to be grounded upon trial and ex- 
perience. They divide the progress of the moon, in its 
successive stages, into propitious and unpropitious days. 

The first five days of the new moon are propitious, the 
next five unpropitious; four the one, four the other ; 
three the one, three the other ; two the one, two the other ; 
thus completing the twenty-eight days. Nothing will 
induce a peasant to sow any vegetable productions except 
on the propitious days, which he watches and calculates 
with the greatest care; and yet, in sowing corn and 
barley, the distinction is never attended to. 

The moon in its third and fourth quarter is considered 
especially propitious to taking up the produce of the 

rden, to cutting down timber, and even to roofing 
aie The beams of a house, it is asserted, which have 
been cut down in the first and second quarter, rot and 
decay much sooner than those which have been cut down 
during the third and fourth quarter. 

Some of their religious superstitions are even more 
ridiculous. They stand more in awe of Elias, than of 
God himself. There is a church at Unt-Elias, near the 

River, dedicated to that prophet. A man will cheat 
and lie with the most persevering audacity, until 
challenged to swear to the truth of his statement on the 
altar of Mar Elias. This test is decisive. He trembles 
at the very thought of undergoing an ordeal which will 
expose his treachery and wickedness to certain and im- 
mediate punishment ; for the fate of Ananias, it is firmly 
believed, will instantaneously attend every one who dares 
to lie to the prophet. 

Occasionally a report is raised, that a fountain of 
water has burst forth in a certain locality, possessin 
miraculous qualities of healing. Hundreds of the afflict 
will repair to the spot, whether men, women, or children, 
in confident expectation of supernatural relief. After 
days spent in washing and cleansing, the assemblage 
breaks up, pretty much in the same condition as when 

arrived; some pocketing their delusion in sullen 
silence, others trying to protect themselves from ridicule 
by asserting loudly the efficacy of the waters, and un- 
scrupulously quoting instances of cures effected before 
their ; while the priest, who has been present all 
the while, to encourage the faith of the pilgrims, and to 
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receive their anxious confessions, walks off with a very 
res ble booty. 

n the chapel of the convent of St. George, near Heit- 
tat, there is a picture of that warrior, with a little cup 
below it, into which the perspiration from the canvas is 
said gradually to distil. The Greek Christians greedily 
purchase this inestimable ichor, at any price which the 
officiating priest may demand, for its medicinal pro- 

rties. 

The blind superstitions of the Maronites even exceed 
these instances of folly and credulity, and are far too 
numerous to be quoted. But to say that the Christians 
of the Lebanon Tolieve in the most rhapsodical stories 
about the marvellous interference of the whole company 
of saints in worldly affairs; that they burn lamps night 
and day, and offer up incense before their pictures, both 
in the public churches and in their private habitations ; 
that they sacrifice an unlimited quantity of their hard- 
wrought earnings in votive and propitiatory presents and 
offerings to the various chapels and convents which the 
saints are supposed more especially to patronize; that 
they are, in fact, the unresisting dupes of priests, who 
are themselves dupes to the system of Christio- Paganism, 
which prevails over the mountain ; is but to say in other 
words that they are still under the yoke of a system of 
fraud and deception, which as widely estranges them from 
the true consolations of the religion which they profess, 
as it robs Christianity itself of that moral influence 
which the sublime simplicity, and the noble and elevating 
tendency of her doctrine, if fairly put forth in all their 
heavenly purity, could not fail of commanding, even 
amongst populations to whom the Cross is still *‘ a stum- 
bling-block,” and “its preaching foolishness.” 

Till within the last few years the feudal system which 
has existed so long in the Lebanon pressed on the 
peasants with peculiar severity. On the slightest pre- 
tences, horsemen were quartered upon them, and not 
taken off until they had paid whatever sum it pleased 
their chiefs to exact. The slightest resistance was im- 
mediately punished by summary corporal punishment. 
Indeed, the Emirs and Sheiks looked upon this power of 
fining as a considerable source of revenue. Under the 
despotic rule of the late Emir Bechir, the exactions on 
the people were so repeated, as more than once to raise 
them into rebellion, and they obtained the reputation of 
being restless and insubordinate. 

How far this is from being the real character of the 
mountaineers is evident from their general conduct since 
the establishment of the more humane regime, under the 
auspices of the European powers, ten years ago. It may 
be fairly asserted that there is no State in Europe where 
crimes are so rare in comparison with the population as 
in the Lebanon at the present day, and this, too, at a 
period when the principle of repression, as exercised by 
the authorities, is by no means such as to intimidate 
evil-doers. 

“ The patriarch is our Sultan” is the reply 
of the Maronites when the Sultan bids them 
tolerate an American Missionary. The power 
of the priest seems, indeed, to have superseded 
all other authority among the Maronites ; for 
Turkish exaction and civil wars have broken 
the power of the old feudal Emirs and Sheiks. 


’ 


THE EMIRS OF THE LEBANON. 


‘In the district of El Metten” says Colonel Churchill, 
“stand conspicuous the feudal residences of! Kurneille, 
Soleema, El Mettane, Ras El Metten, Felooga and 
Brumana, all appertaining to various Emirs of the 
House of Bilemma. The architecture of these edi- 
fices is nameless. They are solid, irregular masses of 
masonry, without plan or symmetry, built for strength 
and defence. If ever ornament is attempted, it is on the 
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entrance, which, as at Felooga, displays a very creditable 

ee of handywork. The gateway and the Meedan are 
indeed the only places where an Emir or Sheik ever 
thinks of making an expenditure for mere outward show. 
The former, because there he exhibits his state and 
authority, receiving his vassals and dependants on busi- 
ness, and his friends and guests with ostentatious hospi- 
tality; the latter, inasmuch as it affords a ready and in- 
viting field for the display of his stud, and of those feats 
of horsemanship, which, in the East, is almost an indis- 
pensible ingredient of baronial reputation. 

The vaults, however, are broad and capacious, and 
used in former times to be generally well-stored. When 
the plains of the Bekaa were under their control, and its 
well-filled granaries a source of yearly supply, the aristo- 
eracy of the Lebanon, whether Druse or Christian, lived 
in affluence: no inconsiderable portion of their revenue 
likewise arose from a per-centage, varying from six to ten 
piastres, on the heads of the male population over which 
they ruled, and which was very carefully abstracted from 
the Miri, together with sundry other deductions not 
much questioned, before it was paid over to the govern- 
ment. Within these last ten years, since the restoration 
of Syria to the Porte, both these sources of territorial and 
a income have been abridged. An imperial 

an has deprived them of the one, and a new political 
and fiscal arrangement of the gther. They are now in 
comparatiye penury. Nearly all the castles above 
alluded to were burnt and destroyed in the civil war be- 
the Druses and Maronites. Their proprietors, with one 
exception, that of the Emir Moosa Bilemma, of El Met- 
tane, who happened to have a good sum of money saved 
up, are too poor to rebuild them. The others live in vil- 
lages, avoiding rather than courting the respects of their 


vassals. 

The feudal tie, however, which binds them together, is 
not yet entirely broken. Still they are at the call of 
their chiefs. Still, as of old, on the birth of a son, or a 
marriage in the Emir’s family, and on the festivals of 
Christmas and Easter-day, the peasantry may be seen 
carrying their tribute of fowls, coffee, sugar, &c., to the 
feudal abode; but what was once accepted as a mark of 
dependence, is now anticipated as a means of existence. 


In these mountains the Greek and Greek- 
Catholic churches dispute with great fervour 
and with ultra-orthodox hatred. A patriarch 
has been stripped of his robes in the streets of 
Beyrout ; a Cireek-Catholic bishop was lately 
assaulted at the altar, and owed his safety from 
the assaults of his brother Christans to the pro- 
tection of the Mussulman police. These 
churches unite only to persecute the Evangelical 
Protestant Church, introduced by the American 
Missionaries. The Turks tolerate, protect, and 
restrain all three. 

The religion of the Druses, who are, as we 
suspect, a mixed race, having its basis perhaps 
in the Hivites whom Joshua could not destroy, 
is a problem that has been worked at with very 
moderate success. Colonel Churchill, after ten 
years’ residence upon the mountain, has gained 
80 little new information upon the subject, that 
he has contented himself with translating large 

rtions of the Baron de Sacy’s work, “Ta 

ligion des Druses.”” The Baron, we believe, 
was never out of France in his life; but being 
the most profound of Eastern scholars, and the 
Most industrious of inquirers, he collected 
every book and manuscript that existed in 
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France upon this subject, and epitomized them 
in his work. 
In seventeen chapters, and 248 pages, Colo- 
nel Churchill discusses this subject. The pro- 
het of the Druses is Hakem, who disappeared 
in 1021 A.D., to prove the faith of his servants, 
but who will re-appear in due time, in glory and 
majesty, to give the kingdom of the earth to his 
faithful worshippers. 


THE DRUSE CREED. 


To believe that the “ Universal Intelligence” is the 
first of God's creations—the only direct and immediate 
production of his Almighty power ; that he has appeared 
on earth simultaneously with each manifestation of the 
Divinity ; and that, lastly, in the time of Hakem, he 
took the figure of Hamzé, the son of Ali, the son of 
Ahmed ; that it is by his ministry and agency that all 
things have been produced ; that he alone possesses the 
knowledge of all truths ; that he is the first Minister of 
the true religion ; that it is he who communicates, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to other ministers, and to simple 
believers, but in different degrees and proportions, the 
knowledge and the grace which he receives immediately 
from the Divinity, and of which he is the sole medium ; 
that he alone has direct access to the Deity, standing 
as Mediator between the Supreme Being and the great 
family of mankind. 

To acknowledge that Hamzé it is to whom Hakem 
will intrust his sword, in the last day, to smite all his 
adversaries, to make his religion triumphant, and to 
distribute rewards and punishments to every one accord- 
ing to his deserts; to know the other ministers of the 
Unitarian religion, and the rank and offices which belong 
to each of them individually, and to render them that 
obedience and submission which is due. 

To confess that all souls were created by the “ Uni- 
versal Intelligence ;” that the number of human beings 
is always the same—neither increasing nor decreasing ; 
but that souls pass from one body to another ; that they 
rise, and become perfect in excellence, or deteriorate, and 
become lost and degraded, according to their love and 
attachment to the truth, or their neglect and disregard of 
it ; to practise the seven commandments which the reli- 
gion of Hamzé imposes on his followers, and more espe- 
cially those which inculcate a strict regard to truth in 
words, charity towards the brethren, entire renunciation 
of all former modes of belief, and complete and unre- 
served submission to the will of God. 

And, finally, to confess that all preceding religions 
whatever were but types, more or less complete, of tho 
only truly religion—all their legal and ceremonial pre- 
cepts and injunctions, but allegories ; and that the reve- 
lation of the true religion necessarily induces the com- 
plete abolition of all anterior ones. Such is an abridg- 
ment of the principal points of belief laid down in the 
religion of the Druses, of which Hamzé is the founder, 
and the followers of which are called Unitarians. 


The practical religion of a sect is, however, not 
always to be learned from its Koran,* and Colo- 





* The Koran of the Druses is, it would appear, not 
very well known to Oriental scholars. Among the 
MSS. advertised for sale in Mr. Quaritch’s most recent 
catalogue (No. 65) we find the following— 

* 33. Koran of the Druses, in Arabic, 4to., very 
distinctly written, excessively rare, owing to the extreme 
difficulty of procuring any work on the religion of this 
singular race ; original binding, 1U. 8s. 

“The above cataloguing is by the eminent Arabic 
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nel Churchill admits that he has never been able 
to obtain, from any living member of this sect, 
an account of his belief or his ritual. The Druses 
practise the curious sentiment of Lord Chan- 
cellor Shaftesbury, that, “sensible men never 
tell what their religion is.” The religion of 
the Druses is left by Colonel Churchill as un- 
solved a problem as he found it. 

The mysterious ceremonial which has excited 
so much European curiosity is thus mentioned, 
and the enigma is thus “ given up ”— 


THE DRUSE CEREMONIAL. 

Every Thursday evening the Ockals assemble in their 
respective Holowés, for the purpose of ae an. in their 
sacred books. Should astranger, and even an European, 
express a desire to be present, no objection is made, and 
admittance is granted. On such occasions, however, 
nothing appears but the Koran, which is read aloud with 
every mark of respect and attention, in order that their 
visitor may go away with the impression that they are 
good Mussulmans ; so that, as far as regards any antici- 
ed insight into their real religion, nothing can possibly 
gained to a looker-on by such inquisitiveness. At the 
commencement of the evening, earthenware saucers 
filled with figs, raisins, sugar-plums, &c., are ran on 
the floor all round the room, for the refreshment of those 
resent." The Druses, both Ockals and the uninitiated, 
ounge about the door, talk over the events of the day, and 
pass to and fro in the apartment indiscriminately. Sud- 


denly, the doors are closed, and the latter disappear, 
The precautions taken by a body of Freemasons are not 
greater than those now used. Sentries are placed in the 
immediate neighbourhood, to prevent the possibility of 
any one intruding on the privacy of the Ockals. What 
now passes must be fancied, for it has never been witnessed, 
except by the Unitarian brethren. 


As a body of information upon the state of 
this very interesting country, upon the manners, 
customs, and historical traditions of its inhabi- 
tants, and upon its position relatively to the 
political questions that still agitate Europe, we 
eannot too highly praise Colonel Churchill’s 
work. We must, however, warn the reader to 
expect no more from it than the qualities we 
have enumerated. There is a want of order, 
an incapacity of generalization, a frequently 
recurring prosiness, all which proehl pro- 
ceed from the inexperience of the author in 
bookeraft, but very much interfere with the 
pleasure of the reader. Had the work been 
eee into one volume it would have been 
much more amusing: it would have been 
doubtless much more instructive in its three 
volume state, but that the absurd omission of 
of an index renders it absolutely useless as a 


book of reference. 





The Ansyreeh and Ismaeleeh; a Visit to the Secret Sects of Northern Syria, with a view to the 
establishment of Schools. By the Rev. Samuet Lyng, B.A., late Chaplain pro tem. of the 
Anglican Church at Beyrout. London. Hurst and Blackett. 1853. 


“ TneEse pages do not pretend to be a revela- 
tion of the secret of the Ansyreeh (which pro- 
bably consists of nothing more than a few un- 
intelligible prayers, a medley of Christianity 
and Mohammedanism, and a trivial, if not ob- 
scene rite): that could only be discovered by a 
lengthened residence among them.” This pas- 
sage from the author’s preface weakens our 
curiosity. 


Mr. Lyde is a clergyman whose ill health 
prevented him from performing clerical duties 
in England. He went to Syria, and proposes 
there to establish a Mission, and to found schools. 
It is a benevolent idea, and of that idea his 
volume is but an expansion. If we had not 
already said much upon the Lebanon, we 
might have dwelt more upon his labours. 





The Adventures of a Lady in Tartary, Thibet, China, and Kashmir. By Mrs. Hervey. 
3 Vols. Hope and Co. 1853. 


Wuart! has an English lady been travelling 
in those rugged regions, whereof Jesuit Missi- 
onaries in full chase of martyrdom have hitherto 
been the only explorers? Has a young and 
finely-nurtured daughter of our aristocracy— 





scholar, Mr. Barker, a native of Syria; other scholars, 
however, told me that this MS. was a collection of re- 
ligious essays.” 

Attracted by the promise of so a prize we 
examined this volume, and are compelled to confess that 
we agree with the “other scholars.” The contents con- 
sist of detached treatises on religious subjects. This is 

uite evident from the titles ; and at the end of several of 
them is the usual formula ry) wg or, “ End of the 
Treatise.” In good sooth this ** Koran of the Druses” is 
no more a Koran than a cookery book. 


one who can write pages about a pet la A 
and how beautifully ty one wind fs. Pr 
buries his little head contentedly in her lap— 
who encamps in healthy places for days, when 
“Princey” (said lap-dog) “is indis —who 
shudders at the pure rills that flow down the 
mountain side, and will not drink because she 
looks at the necks of the women who stand 
round, and marks that they are swollen with 
Goitre—who exerts her woman’s privilege to 
order a commander in chief and all his men 
away from the spot she has chosen for her en- 
campment—has she been to Thibet and to Tar- 
tary? One understands that Mrs. Pfeiffer, 
whose grandchildren, we believe, are all mar- 
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ried, can jog round the world in tolerable 
comfort; but Mrs. Hervey, c’est different. 
Has she been sleeping upon the hot stove of a 
Tartar-Chinese inn, riding on the backs of 
camels and oxen, undergoing all the hardships 
which have almost entitled M.M. Gabet and 
Hue, and their convert, Samdadchiemba, to 
canonization, and which have quite entitled 
them to the gratitude of Europe? Has this 
gentle child of fashion been investigating the 
analysis of the Buddhist religion,* visiting the 

® The mention of a subject (suggested by the title of this 
book) so interesting, will perhaps excuse the citation of a 
few passages from M. Huc'stwo volumes. The analogies 
between the Roman-Catholic Church and Buddhism are 
so striking. that no one should be ignorant of the statement 
of the Jesuit Missionaries. M. Hue says.— 

* One day we had an opportunity of talking with a 
Thibetian Lama for some time, and the things he told us 
about religion astounded us greatly. A brief explanation 
of the Christian doctrine which we gave to him seemed 
scarcely to surprise him. He even maintained that our 
views differed little from those of the Grand Lamas of 
Thibet. ‘ You must not confound,’ said he, ¢ religious truth 
with the superstitions of the vulgar. The Tartars, poor, 
simple people, prostrate themselves before whatever they 
see. Every thing, with them, is Borhan—Lamas, prayer- 
books, temples, Lama-series, stones, heaps of bones— tis 
all the same to them : down they go on their knees, crying, 
Borhan! Borhan!’ ‘ But the Lamas themselves admit 
innumerable Borhans ?’ ‘ Let me explain,’ said our friend, 
smilingly : ‘there is but one sole sovereign of the universe, 
the Creator of all things, alike without beginning and 
without end. In Deh (India) he bears the name of 
Buddha; in Thibet, that of Samtche Mitchaba (All- 
Powerful, Eternal) ; the Dcha-Mi (Chinese) call him Fo ; 
and the Sok-Po-Mi (‘Tartars), Borhan.” * You say that 
Buddha is sole: in that case, who are the Talé-Lama of 
Lha-Ssa, the Bandchan of Djachi-Loumbo, the Tsong- 
Kaba of the Sifan, the Kaldau of Tolon-Noor, the Gui- 
son-Tamba of the great Kouren, the Hobilgan of Blue 
‘Town, the Hotoktou of Peking, the Chaberon of the 
Tartar and Thibetian Lamaseries generally ?’ ‘ ‘they are 
allequally Buddha.’ ‘Is Buddhavisible?” ‘No; he is 
without a body ; he is a spiritual substance. ‘So Buddha 
is sole, and yet there exist innumerable Buddhas: the 
Talé-Lama, and soon. Buddha is incorporeal : he cannot 
beseen : and yet the Talé Lama, the Guison-Tamba, and 
therest, are visible, and have bodies like our own. How 
do you explain all this ?’ * ‘The doctrine I tell you is true’, 
said the Lama, raising his arm, and assuming a remark- 
ble accent of authority. ‘It is the doctrine of the West, 
but it is of unfathomable profundity. It cannot be 
sounded to the bottom.’ 

These words of the Thibetian Lama astonished us 
strangely: the Unity of God, the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion, the dogma of the real presence, seemed to us enve- 
loped in his creed ; yet, with ideas so sound in appearance, 
he admitted the metempsychosis and a sort of pautheisim, 
of which he would give no account.” 

Again: ‘Upon the most superficial examination of 
the reforms and innovations introduced by Tsong Kaba 
into the Lamanesque worship, one must be struck with 
their affinity to Catholicism. ‘The cross, the mitre, the 

ica, the cope which the Grand Lamas wear on 
their journeys or when they are performing some ceremony 
out of the temple, the service with double choirs, the 
psalmody, the exorcisms, the censer suspended from five 
chains, and which you can open or close at pleasure, the 
benedictions given by the Lamas by extending the right 
hand over the heads of the faithful, the chaplet, ecclesias- 
tical celibacy, spiritual retirement, the worship of the 





Kouren of the thousand Lamas, interrogating 
“living Buddhas,” penetrating to the great 
Lha Ssa to see the Guison Tamba newly trans- 
migrated 2? Not quite. Mrs. Hervey has not 
crossed the line of the Jesuit pilgrimage. Her 
experience of Thibet, Tartary, and China extends 
no further than the countries that lie at the 
northern foot of the Himalaya mountains. 
Quite enough, however, was to be accomplished 
in scaling these mighty barriers ; quite enough 
to startleherfriends who dwell “in the monotony 
of well-arrayed and well-behaved society.” 
We shall offer specimens of the work, rather 
than an analysis. It is the journal of a lady 
who. “ under the pressure of severe domestic 
affliction, which was paralysing every energy 
of mind and body, formed the project of visiting 
these almost-unknown countries, and found no 
means so efficacious in enabling her to escape 
from the demon, thought, as the constant 
change of scene in travelling.” 


Here is specimen the first .— 
JUGADRIE. (DAK BUNGALOW.) 
Two marches—Distance, twenty-six miles. 


March 3, 1850: Monday—1I arrived here to break- 
fast, but finding the Dak Bungalow full, I was riding 
away, when one of its occupants, Mrs. G—, sent me a 
civil message to come into her half of the Bungalow. 
We breakfasted and dined together, after which she went 
psa dak.+ She seems a nice merry little lady. 

y camp has gone on to Molanuh, where I breakfast 
to-morrow. I was nearly drowned in crossing the Jumna 
which I passed about four miles from this. The late 
heavy rain carried away the bridge of boats about ten 
days ago, and it has not since been repaired. There were 
sticks to mark the ford; but little knowing the depth of 
the water, I verged perhaps a yard to the right, and was 
carried down by the force of the stream a considerable 
distance. ‘ Rival” swam bravely, but the gallant steed 
could not stem the current, so that we were in imminent 
danger of meeting a watery grave, from which we were 
only rescued by the courage of a Syce, and some ferry- 
men, who struck out to our aid. Of course I was 
drenched, and my poor saddle ditto. . 

This is two marches (twenty-four miles) from Seha- 
runpore. The intervening march is Chilkina, fourteen 
miles from this. The road is heavy, though broad and 
well marked. ‘There is a large and thriving mart at 
Jugidrie, a mile beyond this Dik Bungalow. I crossed 
the canal by a puckha bridge not far from Sehirunpore. 


The reader will quickly discover that Mrs. 
Hervey had much more to do with India than 
with the countries that lie to the north of it ; 
and he will not be surprised to find occasional 
notices of the doings of our old friend John 
Company. 





saints, the fasts, the processions, the litanies, the holy 
water, all these are analogies between the Buddhists and 
ourselves.” 

+ “Dak” signifies “*post.”” It is generally used in 
reference to palanquin travelling, when the bearers are 
ordered before hand, and wait on the rozd to relieve each 
set every eight or ten miles. The expressions “ horse- 
dak,” or ‘*carriage-dak,” &c., are also used, and imply 
relays of horses on the road 
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HOW THE EAST-INDIA COMPANY PUNISH POISONERS. 

A little more than a year subsequent to the above, the 
Rajah of Mundy suddenly and mysteriously died. ‘Ihere 
were hoarse murmurs of foul play; dark whispers of 

ison; and the corrupt * Goshain ” was deeply implicated 
by popular rumour. And yet—can it be believed—this 
man was elected to more than vice-regal power by the 
Deputy Commissioner of Kangra, and he is the ‘* Regent ” 
now, with full scope for his wicked designs. The blood 
with which he imbued his guilty hands appears forgotten 
—wilfully forgotten —by the moral British rulers to whom 
the State of Mundy pays tribute and subjection. 

Surely none but an Englishwoman would 
have dared or could have survived, such a peril 
as the following :— 


FALL FROM A PRECIPICE. 

The road from the ferry to Chodng is not at all ; 

, Stony, and ru It winds along the banks of 
the Parbuttie river the whole way to Munnie Karn, only 
occasionally deviating for a short distance. Chodng is 
much higher than Sdoltanpore, and from Bohun (v here 
the ferry is) the greater of the road is a steep and 
difficult ascent. ft has “made,” but it would be 
dangerous to attempt riding a horse along such a 
narrow path, flanked by on terrific khuds. The Parbut- 
tie is a rapid torrent, rising in the snowy hills beyond 
Munnie Karn, and flowing into the Beas a little above 
Bohun. Choong is situated at a considerably higher 
elevation than the bed of the Parbuttie. I arrived there 
at ten o'clock at night, and saw but little of a place which 
so nearly proved fatal to me. On the road, before it 
became quite dark, I observed numbers of wild pome- 

trees, covered with small unripe fruit. 

My servants, luckily, sent pine-torches to light me to 
my camp; otherwise i might have had an accident even 
before reaching the tents, for the night was pitch dark, 
and the narrow precipitous road had many abrupt 
turnings. However,.I arrived in safety. I went to my 
sleeping-tent, and ordered tea. While my servant was 
preparing it, I took a stroll about the place, little imagining 
that my camp was pitched on the brink of a precipice. 
I saw a Chiboutra round a tree of large size, and I 
sauntered towards it. The fires, at which the servants 
were cooking their dinner at some little distance, onl 
rendered the darkness more complete at fifty yards, and 
had no idea of my danger. I walked across that Chi- 
botitra, and I remember no more till I found myself in 
bed surrounded by terrified servants. I was in .uch 
frightful agony, that I screamed madly when I endeavoured 
to move a single inch in bed. 

My servants told me subsequently that they had heard 
two half-smothered screams, and at first concluded that it 
was a Puhérie, crying down the khud. My Sirdér- 
bearer, however, declared that it was the voice of the 
“ Mem-Sahib,” on which they rushed with torches in 
every direction, and at last found me lying senseless at 
the foot of a khud some twenty feet deep (on a — 
and on the brink of a precipice, which probably only 
terminated in the roaring waters of the Parbuttie 
hundreds of feet below. Had I fallen one foot further, 
my remains even would never have been found. The 
servants carried me up, and laid me in bed. On first 
attempting to move me, the agony they inflicted roused 
me for a moment, they say, but only to swoon again. 

Fever came on that night, and messenger r mes- 
senger was sent to apprise Captain H— of my imminent 
danger ; but they made some mistake, and it was not 
till the third day that he heard of it. For sixteen hours 
after the fever supervened I was delirious, and raved 
frantically. My ayah kept incessantly moistening my 
lips with diluted sal volatile. My situation was indeed 
perilous ; I had no medicine-chest in camp, no resources 
of any kind, and I was in the hands of ignorant native 
servants. When the sun became powerful, I was carried 


into a Déotah, or temple, the viliagers volunteering to take 
out their monstrous idol to make room for the dying 
lady,—** dying,” as all supposed. Repeated attacks of 
hemorrhage came on, and by three o'clock p.m. the 
third day all fever had disappeared. 1 was perfectly 
sensible then, and was told by my servants of my danger. 
I felt myself that but little hope of life remained, and 
it was a bitter thought to die thus in my youth, far from 
all dear to me, and without even an effort being made to 
save me. 

I had evidently sustained great internal injury, for 
besides the intense pain I suffered in my side, | coughed 
up blood in fearful quantities, and the slightest exertion 
brought cold drops of agony to my face. When I 
remembered that the nearest medical attendant was one 
hundred miles distant, I felt that I must prepare myself 
for the worst. It was a fearful thing to be thus prostrated, 
suddenly and unexpectedly, in the midst of health and 
youth. It was a fearful thing to feel myseif, at sucha 
time, all alone in a wild country. I was in too 
bodily agony to give any connected thought to the awful 
change which appeared then so near. And, oh! what 
further warning could I require,—than that, on a bed of 
death, (if it were one of pain as was mine,) the mind is 
utterly incapable of preparing for that unseen realm 
beyond the grave, or of repenting a life spent “ without 
God in the world,”’ however blameless that life may other- 
wise have been. 


Here is a story told to the authoress at 
Lahore. 


THE INDIAN BATHSHEBA. 

The great Jehangir is said to owe the political prosperity 
of his reign to his beloved wife, the beautiful Noor Mahul, 
who was subsequently, in the height of her prosperity, 
ealled by a still more flattering appellation— Noor Jchis, 
or the “Light of the World.” The decrees of the 
Emperor, though ostensibly issued by him, there is mass 
of evidence to prove were in reality fulminated by his 
favourite Empress, the signal display of whose intellectual 
energy and unbounded ambition finds no parallel in the 
annals of a seraglio. It may not be uninteresting to 
give a slight sketch of the career of this remarkable 
woman, whose obscure origin strangely contrasted with 
her subsequent elevated position. Her powerful intellect 
could conceive, and her indomitable spirit could carry out, 
any enterprise, however vast. There is no similar 
instance in the history of the East, where a woman 
attained an ascendancy so paramount, and exercised such 
a complete political sway over the destinies of mighty 
principalities, as the far-famed queenly beauty, who held 
captive the heart of her lion-consort. She was the daughter 
of a native of Western Tartary, by name Chaia Aids, 
whose family were in comparative poverty at the time of 
ber birth. ite ing to ameliorate his fortunes, he departed 
with his wife (a beautiful girl whom he had but recently 
espoused) to the renowned capital of the great Akbar. 
They suffered all sorts of miseries from want of the 
common necessaries of life, and to add to their perplexities, 
the young wife gave birth en route to a daughter, They 
were then in the midst of an extensive desert, where 
“the foot of man hath ne'er or rarely been,” and 
expected to be provided for in no better way than by 
furnishing food to the savage denizens of the trackless 
wilds. mother was so weak and ill, she could not 
carry the unwelcome little addition to their party, and 
so they covered the weean with leaves, and left it to the 
mercy of the great Allah, (which, in my opinion, was 
carrying a beautiful trust in Providence a little too far)! 
But after proceeding a mile or two, the mother remembered 
her child: maternity at last prevailed, and she refused to go 
on without the babe. ‘Ihe young husband being still 
uxorious, was touched by the entreaties and lamentations 
of the lady, and returned to seek his deserted offspring. 
As he approached the spot, he saw a huge black snake 
enveloping the screaming infant in its folds, but on seeing 
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him the serpent glided away without doing it any injury, 
and suffered the father to carry off his child unhurt. 
After this wonderful interposition of Providence they 
reached Lahore in safety. 

A long series of good fortune ensuing, the Tartar 
refugee became the Lord High ‘I'reasurer of the Empire, 
and Akbar's especial favourite. His lovely daughter, as 
she grew to womanhood, so far surpassed all the other 
Oriental beauties, that she was styled in consequence 
“ Mehr-ul-Nissa,” or “The sun among women.” She 
was taught to excel in every fascinating accomplishment, 
and her talents were as unequalled in every way as her 
wit and vivacity were surpassing. Selim, the son of the 
_ Akbir, saw the lovely girl, and instanter became 

perately enamoured. He demanded her in marriage, 
but his august parent harshly scorned the mésalliance, 
and she became the wife of a Turkoman noble called 
Seéri Afkoon. ‘The unhappy Selim vowed vengeance on 
his rival, and, when he became Emperor, tried a hundred 
devices to compass his death. Shér Afkoon, however, 
escaped for a long time the imperial wiles, through his 
own most wonderful prowess and sagacity, but at last 
was one day overpowered by numbers, and fell in a 
sanguinary and treacherous conflict in the province of 
Burdwin, while making a political tour of the territory he 
commanded. 

The widow was transported to Delhi, and Jehangir, 
dreading his own implication in the cruel murder of the 
Turkoman noble, whose bravery had won, long since, the 
esteem and affection, as well as the unbounded and 
enthusiastic admiration of all the people of the land, 
ordered the widow of his victim to be immured in 
the meanest apartment of the harem. For a long 
time he refused te see her, and was gradually forgetting 
his violent passion, when he met her suddenly one day in 
an undress robe of white muslin, and his former entétement 
returned with renewed vehemence. As saith the bard: 
“She was one whom women dread,—men fatally adore !”’ 


The great Jehangir, if he felt poetically inclined, doubtless 
exclaimed— 


“ Her es —, made you feel 
It would not be idolatry to kneel !’’ 


At all events, he at once wooed and won her, and the 
royal nuptials were immediately proclaimed. Her name 
was first changed by her royal lover into Noor Mahul, 
the “Light of the Harem,” (or palace, more properly,) and 
as I have before remarked, in the zenith of her power over 
the Emperor he ordained that she should be universally 
styled, “the Light of the World,” or Nodr Jehin. She 
was allowed to assume the title of Empress, (Shihe,) and 
the currency of the realm was stamped with her name as 
well as the Emperor's, so tenderly did the lover-husband 
delight in exhibiting his deep devotion. 


Our readers now know what they may ex- 
pect from these volumes: they will scarcely, 
we think, be found to yield a continuous 
amusement to English readers, unless they 
should happen to be acquainted with the 
authoress or her friends. The lady of Captain 
Hervey, however, cannot but have a sufficient 
number of persons interested in her adventures 
to ensure her a numerous audience, and the 
work will certainly be popular in India. We, 
who have heard of this lady's name before, have 
looked with much curiosity through her de- 
scription of the beautiful vale of Kashmir, and 
are disappointed. to. find no trace of some re- 
markable and rather romantic adventures which 
we had, it seems erroneously, understood to 
have there befallen her. 


Ten Months among the Tents of the Tuski, with Incidents of an Artic Boat Expedition in search 
of Sir John Franklin. By Lieut. W. H. Hooper, r.x. London: Murray. 1853. 


Avoruer book of icebergs. The author was a 
lieutenant on board the “ Plover,” and took 
part in the expedition of 1848. He wrote let- 
ters home, and Mr. Barrow, of the Admiralty, 
advised their publication. 

We doubt whether any book upon the arctic 
seas would now attract much attention, unless 
it should clear up the great Franklin mystery, 
fire a daguerreotype of the north pole, or at 
east describe a sail round that comfortable 
tepid ocean which is understood to seethe 


within the arctic circle. To ail who feel a still 
unflagging interest in the manners and organi- 
zations of the rude tribes that grow sleek upon 
blubber, and dietize on moss, we can recom- 
mend this volume as containing much original 
and valuable information of an ethnological 
character. Were the events more recent, or the 
subject less worn, we should have attempted 
to enlist the attention of our subscribers to Mr. 
Hooper’s work by a full analysis. 


Life in Sweden. By Serina Bunsury. 2 Vols. London: Hurst & Co. 1853. 


Miss Bunsury gives us two volumes upon 

Sweden which are pleasant, light, and epigram- 

matic. Here is a specimen of the style :— 
THE SWEDISH CARRIOLE. 

“Can I travel four or five hundred miles without any 
protection ?” 

“Certainly ; no one wants protection in Norway: you 
can very well travel alone, if you do not dislike it, and 
are not afraid.” 

“I do not dislike it, but I am afraid.” 

“Then you must not go.” 


**Could I not get some one to travel with me? I 
would pay all the expenses of one person.” 

** Certainly,” said the Professor hastily, ‘every one 
will be rejoiced to go.” 

“I can only take one, that is, I can only pay for one,” 
I interposed, feeling that caution was necessary; ‘ and 
that one must speak either French or English.” 

“Oh! yes, every one does so; I will get a student, or 
candidat, who will be delighted to make a little journey.” 

*‘ A candidat, that is the best; a clergymen that is to 
be ;—the very thing,” I said. 

“The very thing,” the Professor repeated, as if he 
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liked the phrase. ‘“ I know one who will do excellently. 
You must have two carrioles.” 

* And drive myself still !” 

* That is true; no, that will not do. An English 
clergyman was just in the same distress with his wife the 
other day: of course he wished for the carriole, but as 
she did not wish that they should be separated, he pro- 

that their carrioles should be tied together. But 
ave you seen a carriele yet? I suppose they are fashion- 
able in England now ; Englishmen take many over.” 

* More ” Herr B. now called out that his car- 
riole should be brought into the court. The servant held 
up the shafts ; he put himself into a little bit of a leather 
covered seat, between very high large wheels, and put a 
foot on each shaft. 

“See now,” said Herr B., “you must sit so; and 








when you go fast. down the hills you must lean back, so ; 
and then the horse will gallop down without your minding 
him.” 


*“ Very pleasant! thank you; I do not think it would 
suit me; besides, if the candidat drives, where could he 
” 


“ The driver stands on the board behind.” 

* And would the candidat do that ?” 

“ Nay, I think not. Besides, you have a portmanteau, 
and also the boy must come with you from stage to 

, so he will sit on the portmanteau and drive you.” 

“ You had better immediately make a trial of this car- 
riole,” said Herr B. 

I was clapped into it almost as soon as the horse was ; 
the servant stood on the board behind, held the long reins 
a la Hansom-cabman, and we set off in a manner, and 
with a motion, that deprived me of the power of utter- 
ance. I held my ont with both hands, for I feared 
they would drop off. I had once fondly imagined myself 
travelling over Bove in a carriole, but how little did I 
then imagine what a carriole was! And over the rough 
pavement of Christiania, with the open drains across 
them, that cause even a spring carriage to jolt you half a 
yard up from your seat! What torture I endured, with- 
out being able to express it! Strange to say, it was in my 
cheeks I felt the jolting most. 

“That carriole is not very ” said Herr B., com- 

lacently, when I returned with a face of crimson, and a 
ome holding my forehead; ‘“* but I hope you like it.” 

“The thing has no springs,” I muttered. 

“No, we do not like springs to carrioles ; they swing 
then so,—and that is sickening,” he answered, swinging 
himself to shew the motion. 

“T will desire the Candidat to take a gig for you,” said 
the good Professor, looking at me with silent compassion. 

The candidat, however, took up the whole 
of the gig, and could not be squeezed into the 
carriole. Miss Bunbury was obliged to seek 
a substitute in the person of a gentleman who 
had been commissioned by his government to 
travel in search of fairy legends, and who speaks 
English thus :— 

HERR FAIRY. 

Herr Fairy-hunter made a great many bows; and as 
so many bows involve a good many curtsies, I inclined 
nearly as often. Then with a last reverence he spoke, in 
English, and said, very slowly,— 

“I complain of you much, that you are so disagreeable ; 
but now I make an extra.” 

I made my last reverence in reply. Such as » by 
way of a complimentary one, was rather startling, and 
not a little alarming. I looked nervously at the Pro- 
fessor, who, with profound gravity, interpreted his friend's 


meaning, thus— 
“ He pities you for being so disagreeably circumstanced ; 
but he is making an abritigment of his book, and there- 


fore cannot now make his tour.” 





SWEDEN. 


I bowed with a sense of relief, and the Fairy-hunter 
and myself exchanged some sentences which I do not re- 
cord, as I believe the fairies alone would be able to under- 
stand the language. 

“I have got another plan for you,” said the Professor : 
“yes, this is the very thing. A teacher of music here 
wishes to take his wife and child into the country, and 
one of our opera-voices, who also speaks Italian—which 
you do likewise—will go with them. They will all join 
you; but as they must leave their affairs here, they ex- 

t you will pay all the travelling expenses. They will 

ring their own provisions, because there are none to be 
got on the road. That is fair.” 

“* Very fair, indeed,” I answered. “The very thing.” 

“TI complain of you much!” murmured the Fairy- 
hunter, looking at me compassionately. 

“You must, then, take a carriage,” said the Professor. 

“It will be quite filled,” I replied. ‘+ Four persons, 
with Norse-cloaks, pipes, tobacco-pouches, provisions, 
and luggage !” 

* And the child?” added my Professor. 

* Ah! I suppose I must take it on my knee.” 

* You are very dis able,” said the Fairy-hunter, 
with a look of commiseration at me; but I thought, 
secretly, that others were still more disagreeable. 

** But Mr. Murray’s Hand-book says it is dangerous 
to take a heavy carri over the hills of Norway, and 
certainly a roll down them among such et ceteras would 
not be pleasant,” I added. 

Herr Fairy-hunter moved uneasily on his chair, worked 
his hands together, shook his head disapprovingly, and 
said, “* You must be complained of.” 

“ Mr. Murray is not followed much in Norway now, ” 
the hardened Professor resumed: ‘there is a compatriot 
of yours here, a Mr. Bennett by name, who manages all 
for the English. If they come directed to ‘ Herr Bennett, 
Christiania,’ they have no further trouble: their carrioles 
are given to them ready stuffed and provisioned; they 
are sent on, and brought back, and returned home, al- 
most without their knowledge.” 

“ Poor Norway! He will be the means of bringing 
too many English here. But why does he not take any 
trouble about me? Is it because I am so disagreeable, 
and so much to be compluined of ?” 

In Stockholm Miss Bunbury finds a plague 
of flies, that has rendered the inn a place where- 
in she could not take her ease; so she removes 
to a boarding-house, kept by a live Swedish 
countess. 

A SWEDISH BOARDING-HOUSE. 

There was a broad smile on one side, a great many 
bows on the other ; and then my guide said to me, ‘* This 
is the Countess.” 

She shewed me two small rooms, the rent of which 
was very large. I did not like them at all; but when she 
said that fire was included in the rent, I thought that 
fire in Sweden, for the winter, must cost so much that 
the rent was really low. And when she added that: the 
house was very quiet, and her son, Grefven, or the Count, 
talked English, why I thought I could not be better off; 
and as the old lady said lodgings were only let from Oc- 
tober to April, I took mine for that term. 

The salong, which, according to the mode of Swedish 
pronunciation, is spelt as the word salon is there pro- 
nounced, communicates with my rooms by a narrow 
folding door ; the whole house, almost, is en suite, con- 
sisting of a row of rooms, the number and length of which 
are really curious ; so that, standing at the end of mine, 
at one extremity, and looking on when all the doors are 
open, you see a view perfectly enchanting to a Swedish 
eye ; an immensely long line of rooms, the floors of which 
are of very clean, bare wood, unpainted, unpolished, un- 
carpeted, and nearly as long as the breadth of a dozen 
common-sized houses in an English street. 
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The os was profoundly still when I took my apart- 
ments, and I understood that it was not in ordinary use. 
Alas! when I take possession of them I find it is the only 
sitting as well as eating-room of the household; and the 
bble of voices, and the loud laughs of which I have the 
ull benefit through the folding doors, give me plenty of 
noise without society, and cause me fully to experience 
what it is to be a solitary in a crowd. 

See what it is to yield to persecution. I fled from 
the flies, but I have only exchanged one plague for 
another. 

And when I opened the folding doors, thinking I 
would begin my acquaintance with social life in Sweden, 
what do you think was the first thing? A little woman 
in a Bloomer costume—a tunic and trousers of coarse 
brown merino. 

“ What is it ?” I inquired. 

“ One of my young ladies is on the gymnastics,” said 
my new hostess. 

So it is; in summer every one who can rushes from 
the capital to the country, to take baths or drink waters ; 
and in winter, or autumn rather, every one who suffers 
any bodily complaint, and can manage to move, moves 
up to Stockholm to take nastic exercises ; young men 
and maidens, old men and children, if they are too weak 
or too stout, too little worked or too hard worked, they 
must “go on the gymnastics” when winter draws on. 

And when these doors are shut, I have sufficient evi- 


dence through that barrier, that Swedish hilarity at home 
bears some proportion to Swedish quietness abroad. Such 
ringing laughter, such fearfully loud voices, might be 
tolerated, were it not for the offensive—to refined ears I 
could term it appalling—practice of mingling in common, 
and even jocund discourse, the most reverend, sacred, or 
awful words and phrases. My own ears, at least, tingle 
at some of these sounds, uttered often amid bursts of 
laughter, or with trifling expressions of pleasure, surprise, 
or admiration. 

The commonest, vulgarest of Swedish exclamations is 
Kors Jesu!—Cross of Jesus !—the most sacred words to 
Christian hearts! And this, contracted usually to Kors, 
prefaces a remark that a dress is pretty, or a dance is 
pleasant. The little children can exclaim Herr Gud! 
with their first mts; and a young lady, who is one 
of my next-door uelgbours, appears to be quite an adept 
in stringing whole lines of sacred words together, and 
uttering them as thé only means of attracting observation 
to what she says. 

We may ask, Why do not the priests of the land set 
themselves against this vile practice? Alas! the priests 
themselves are not exempt from it. 


The reader now knows what manner of per- 
formance Miss Bunbury’s Life in Sweden is— 
light, sketchy, agreeable gossip, and no more. 


The British Jews By the Rev. Jonn Mitts. Post 8vo. London: Houlston and 


Stoneman. 


Tus is the production of a clergyman of the 
Church of England, who assures us that he 
has had more extensive intercourse with the 
British Jews, and collected more materials on 
the subject of their history, than any other living 
man. 

His aim has here been to describe the various 
religious duties and ceremonies in vogue at 


‘the present day among what may be termed 


the strict but enlightened Jews. 

He has not attempted to collect all the ab- 
surd superstitions of the ignorant, nor has he 
omitted those duties which only the irreligious 
among the Hebrews neglect. The treatise is 
compendious, written in a popular form, with- 
out any aim or pretension to be considered a 
learned work. Had it been otherwise, Mr. 
Mills might have greatly enhanced the value 
of his labours had he consulted those standard 
works that treat minutely of the laws and ob- 
servances of this strange people; such as 
Bingham’s “ Christian Antiquities,” Churdon’s 
“ Histoire des Sacrémens” (tome VI.), Seldon’s 
“Uxor Ebraica” (Vol. Il. pages 529—R836). 

The persecutions inflicted on the Jews dur- 
ing the early period of England’s history are 
too well known to need more than a passing 
allusion. 

It was in the reign of the first Edward that 
the whole of their property was confiscated, 
numbers of them were slain, and the rest ba- 
nished from the kingdom, nor were they again 
allowed to take up their abode here until the 
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time of Cromwell. They now perhaps thrive 
in this country more than in any other part of 
Europe. 

Mr. Mills furnishes us with a curious and 
succinct detail of their religious customs and 
domestic habits. The ceremony that ensues 
when an Israelite declines to marry the widow 
of his brother is in many respects singular. 
Having expressed his disinclination, the Chief 
Rabbi calls for “ the shoe,” and commands the 
man to put it on: the Rabbi then twists and 
ties certain laces around his leg. The widow, 
having been led by the Rabbi to the man, she 
repeats in Hebrew these words, “My hus- 
band’s brother refuseth to raise up unto his 
brother_a name in Israel. He will not per- 
form the duties of my husband’s brother.” She 
then unties the- knots, a somewhat difficult 
matter, as shé must do so with her right hand 
only. Having loosed the shoe, she throws 
it on the floor, and spits before the man, (al- 
though it is currently believed no Israelite can 

rform that vulgar act), repeating after the 

bbi this formula: “So shall it be done 
unto that man who will not build up his bro- 
ther’s house ; and his name shall be called in 
Israel, ‘The house of him that hath his shoe 
loosed.’” All those who witness this strange 
ceremony exclaim, as audibly as they are able, 
“ His shoe is loosed ! His shoe is loosed! His 
shoe is loosed!” neither more nor less than 
three times. After this, the Rabbi declares the 
lady free to wed — she pleases, and 
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ives her his consent, and the Secretary of the 

ynagogue writes a certificate to that effect 
when the ceremony is completed. 

The washing or purifying of hands is not 
a morning ritual solely: it is a duty strictly 
enjoined on many occasions, though we fear 
not as rigidly observed. We have no ex- 

lanation given of the accredited fact, that the 

ews, as a race, are the dirtiest people in the 
world. The Old Clothes’ Exchange affords 
sufficient evidence to convince the most sceptical, 
that the only clean, or comparatively clean in- 
habitants of that locality are the costermongers, 
who have introduced themselves into this New 
Exchange, and earn a living by bartering glass 
and different kinds of ornaments with the pub- 
lic for antiquated apparel. 

In Petticoat Lane and its adjacent parts 
there are no less than three miles of shops for 
the sale of old clothes. Great bales of worn 
clothes, including many once dazzling liveries, 
are exported to Holland, Belgium, and Ire- 
land, &ce. They are generally packed up and 
despatched on Sendave At the old Rag Fair, 
unquestionably the commodities offered for 
sale are among the cheapest that can be con- 
ceived. Pickles, cucumbers, ginger-beer, and 
a spurious sort of soda-water, are passing 
cheap ; and so are good scissors and knives 
sold by Jew children, and other things of a 
similar character. A single visit to Petticoat 
or Rosemary Lanes will not, we are assured, 
be thrown away. The people there are inva- 
riably very civil, or as they call it, polite. 

To shew at what extremely low rates 
raiment may be purchased for the poor, we give 
the following statement of the expense of fitting 
out a pauper bridegroom and his bride— 

As we were here providing for a female, and the 
winter was approaching, we added the extra clothing of 
the last item, but a summer dress would have been 
complete without it, which would have reduced the total 


to 2s. 3d. 

The Man's. &. 

Full linen-front shirt, very elegint - - - 0 
Pair of warm worsted stockings --=- + 0 
Pair of light-coloured trousers - - - - 0 
Black cloth waistcoat - - - - - = - 0 
Pair of white cotton braces - - = = - 0 
Pee clwdem <« «= « « « «= «= = 0 

0 


—— a Co Cm o> 


Black silk velvet stock - - - «= = - « 
Black beaver, fly-fronted, double-breasted 
paletét coat, lined with silk, a very supe- 
rior article 
Cloth cap, bound with a figured band - - 
Pair of black cloth gloves -~ - «= « = « 


| oom 
== SO 


The Woman's. 


A shift 
Pair of stays- - - - - «= «= = = « 
Flannel petticoat 
Black Orleans ditto- - - - - - = « 
Pair of white cotton stockings 
A very good light-coloured cotton gown - 


' 

' 

' 

' 
ccococoooe 
Sm mere 


— 


Oe rr a 02 
Double-dyed bonnet, including anetcap - 0 2 
Pair of white cotton gloves- - - - - - Le | 
A lady’s green silk paletét, lined with crim- 

son silk, trimmed with black velvet, quilted 
and wadded throughout- - - - - - 0 10 
3 1 
This account is taken by Mr. Mills from an 


article in the City Mission Magazine. The ven- 
dor was a “literary dastman,” fluently speak- 
ing English, German, Dutch, Swedish, and 
Danish, and gaining his livelihood by rakin 
dusthills and selling the bones. It woul 
scarcely be right to pry into the antecedents of 
the bride. 

Sunday is of course utterly disregarded 
by the Hebrews: it is with them one of the 
busiest days at the Old Clothes’ Exchange 
in Houndsditch, until about two o'clock: a 
halfpenny is paid for admission on week days, 
but nothing on Sundays. 

The Hebrews are very particular in the mat- 
ter of food. Animals intended for their use 
must be killed by a Jew butcher, who attaches 
a leaden seal, with a Hebrew inscription, to the 
meat. A Jewish butcher assured the writer 
that his method of slaughtering animals was 
the most cruel of all, for they cut the poor 
beasts’ throat and let it bleed slowly to death; 
while the stunning blow from the Christian 
butcher’s pole-axe destroys all further sensation. 
As there is no specific mark to distinguish the 
cleanness or uncleanness of poultry, all birds, 
not prohibited by Moses, are lawful food. 
Fishes with fins and scales are permitted, but 
every kind of shell-fish is strictly forbidden: 
{ea however, are sold and eaten by the 

ew boys if their freshness be on the wane. 
Mixtures of divers natures are to be strenuously 
avoided, such as the grafting of one descri 
tion of fruit tree upon stocks of another kind ; 
but no Jew could eat a pear or an apple off a 
grafted tree if he were strictly to obey this in- 
junction. A Hebrew must not sow different 
seeds simultaneously in the same ground. We 
are furnished with an enumeration of the Jewish 
schools, but they are said to be tly neg- 
lected, and many of the pupils who have at- 
tended them long can neither read nor write. 
They prefer employing their time in selling fruit, 
and pass their evenings quarrelling and gam- 
bling in the coffee-houses about the London- 
road, leading to the Elephant and Castle, near 
which is a Synagogue of considerable size. 
Their favourite diversion is backgammon, one 
of the oldest games known. any Jewish 
children are employed for the merest pittance 
in cigar making, but even they also spend 
much time in gambling. 

The Synagogues, except on the Passover and 
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such like occasions, are very sparely attended : 
all seem to neglect the ritual, walking in and 
out as they please. An idle, desultory con- 
versation is carried on. A knot of Jews in 
their seats in the Synagogue were, on one occa- 
sion, overheard talking of Mendoza the boxer, 
and saying how well the “ old fellow” looked, 
and that they would back him still if they 
found him going to “a mill.” The Jew 
fighters, such as the Belascos and Mordecais, 
now keep the most disreputable houses in Lon- 
don, their wives assisting them in the infamous 
business. 

The Jewish community comprises three 
kinds of members—the Cohen, or priest, be- 
longing to the family of Aaron; the Levite, 
who has, under the Mosaic dispensation, to 
perform specific duties long since dispensed 
with; the term Israelite comprises every Jew 
haying no claim to the distinctions just men- 
tioned. The Chief Rabbi is Dr. Adler, a na- 
tive of Hanover, and his income is about 1200/. 
a year. Many of the members of the Syna- 
gogues did not think it worth their while to 
vote at the last vacancy, and Dr. Adler was 
returned by a great majority, although, in 1844, 
there were four candidates. This salary is 
raised partially by fines for absence from all 
religious worship, and the wealthy Jews con- 
tribute the rest. 

The greed of the Jews is manifested in their 
neglect of their own literature. A valuable 
work on the Hebrew language was brought, 
not long since, from Poland, to be disposed of 
in England. Even the Rothschilds, who are 
enormously rich, would not advance a farthing 
to Ret it printed. 

he Jews assert that their women are far 
more chaste than the generality of Christian 
women—an assertion that we are not prepared 
to admit. If true, however, how is it to be 
accounted for? They traffic in all the vile 
houses in London, without the smallest apparent 
compunction, and laugh at any remonstrance 
at such a cenepanaiion avocation. Their 
laziness in these haunts, and their drunkenness, 
are notorious. Yet they attend the Synagogue 
once or twice a year, and subscribe for the help 
of the poor when the churchwarden calls upon 
them. This plainly is a tax for a toleration of 
their immoral practices, and not a word of 
reprobation is heard by them, as themselves 
admit. 

They are generally reputed to be not over 
honest in their dealings. Many hundreds of 
them indeed are receivers of stolen goods, 
realizing, of course, immense profits. Their 
very children carry on this trade at the rag and 
marine-store shops until they are wealthy 
enough to aspire to something better. They 
seldom get convicted: many of them make no 
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scruple at perjury. Even in the days of hang- 
ing or larcency they somehow or other gene- 
rally escaped the gallows. Yet of all these, 
and many other traits, our author says nothing, 
except that the Israclites shew remarkable 
laxity in their lives! 

We may conclude by observing that they 
are forbidden by their laws to sow or to plough, 
to mow, to gather into sheaves, to thresh, to 
winnow, to grind, to sieve, to knead, to bake, 
to shear wool, to wash wool, to card, to dye, to 
spin, to warp, to shoot two threads, to tie, to 
unite, to sew two stitches, to tear thread, to 
catch game, to slaughter it, to skin it, to salt a 
hide, to tan, to cut up a hide, to build or de- 
molish, to extingush fire, or to hammer, or, 
we might add, to pursue any manly occupa- 
tion. 

On the day of atonement the Maphtir reads 
a portion of the book of Jonah, and closes the 
ritual with the Nergilah, or great concluding 
thanksgiving. The Shophar is then blown, 
and they conclude with the wards, “ Next year 
we shall meet in Jerusalem.” The festival is 
then commenced after a fast of twenty-four 
hours. Neither leather shoes nor any thing 
made of calf-skin are allowed to be worn on 
the day of atonement on account of the 
Golden Calf worshipped by their forefathers, 
and certainly as fondly adored by themselves, 
So the majority wear on that occasion cloth 
boots or shoes, or go with stockings only on 
their feet. The most honourable portion of 
the Synagogue is that near the ark, less so 
is that next the doors at the west end. All 
the seats increase in honour, and in price, as 
they approach the ark. 

A goodly number have visited the gold dig- 
gings, not to dig, but to buy the gold, both in 
Australia and California, Much destitution 
prevails among the Jews there; thus adding 
to the poverty of their community, like that of 
the Irish, The Gentiles there are far richer, 
because more laborious. 

The metropolitan Jews number about 20,000, 
while 5000 are to be found settled in the pro- 
vinces, or as wandering pedlars. There are now 
forty-one registered Synagogues in the king- 
dom ; besides which, there are three others in 
process of construction—one at Birmingham, 
one at Glasgow, and another at ey 

With respect to the Talmud, Mr. Mills ob- 
serves— 

THE TALMUD. 

A knowledge of the Hebrew language will enable any 
person, with the assistance of a commentator, to under- 
stand the Talmud. But whoever pursues that ancient 
work, must bear in mind that it contains the religious 
and philosophical opinions of thousands of learned and 
highly-gifted men, who lived, during the long extent of 
nearly a thousand years, in different countries, various 
situations, and under ees x cee circumstances ; 
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and that above a thousand years have elapsed since those 
opinions were collected. The piety of its authors is un- 
questionable. Its morality, with the exception of a few 
isolated opinions, is excellent. To believe that its multi- 
farious contents are all dictates of unerring wisdom, is as 
extravagant as to suppose that all it contains is founded 
in error. Like all other productions of unaided humanity, 
it is not free from mistakes and prejudices, to remind us 
that the writers were fallible men, and that unqualified 
admiration must be reserved for the works of divine in- 
spiration, which we ought to study, the better to adore 
and obey the all-perfect Author. But while I should be 


- 


The Stones of Venice. Vol. II. The Sea Stories. 


among the first to protest against any confusion of the 
Talmudic Rills with the ever-flowing Stream of Holy 
Writ, I do not hesitate to avow my doubts, whether there 
exists any uninspired work of equal antiquity, that con- 
tains more interesting, more various, and valuable infor- 
mation, than that of the still-existing remains of the 
ancient Hebrew Sages. 

Until we read Mr. Mills’ book we had no 
idea how little is popularly known of this cu- 
rious people domiciled among us, and holding 
so many of us free Britons in bondage, 


By Jonn Rusxry. With Illustrations 


drawn by the Author. London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 65 Cornhill. 1853. 


Tuk first volume of this most interesting and 
beautiful work treated of roe Founpations, 
the present, concludes the account of the ancient 
architecture of Venice. 

After a most vivid and sparkling description, 
which forcibly recalls to our recollection the 
Queen of the Sea, our author aptly remarks, 
that “ They little thought, who first drove the 
stakes into the sand, and strewed the ocean 
reeds for their rest, that their children were to 
be the princes of that ocean, and their palaces 
its pride;” and yet, he proceeds to observe, 
how strange was the preparation of those mat- 
ters upon which the whole existence and for- 
tune of the Venetian nation were in future ages 
to depend. Had their islands indeed been 
separated by deeper currents, the nascent city 
would over and again have been reduced, by 
hostile navies, to servitude : had the shores been 
lashed by sterner waves, all the richness and 
glory of Venetian architecture must have 

replaced by the unpretending massiveness 
ofa common port. Had there been no tide, 
as in the rest of the Mediterranean, the marsh 
surrounding the city, and the narrower canals 
within it, would have yielded continually pes- 
tiferous exhalations. If, on the other hand, the 
tide had but occasionally risen a few inches 
higher, all access to the doors of the palaces 
would have been impossible, their courts and 
entrance-halls would have been continually 
flooded, and covered with masses of dripping 
sea-weed and slimy limpets, In short, the 
streets would have been widened, the sagene of 
canals filled up, and all the present striking 
peculiarities of Venice utterly destroyed. 

Thirteen centuries ago, the sand-banks which 
stretch irregularly to the northward of the city, 
the long dreary tracts of moorland beyond them, 
the purple mountains reflecting the “light of 
the dying day,” all bore much the same aspect 
as at this very hour; but the sad wail of woe 
mingled then—once—with the rippling mur- 
mur of the wave as the terrified inhabitants of 
Altinum fied in anguish from their burning 


city,and sought a doubtful safety in the shallows 
of the Adriatic. 

Lowing herds are grazing on the site of the 
town whence they were banished; the chief 
street it boasted once is now a level meadow. 


Let us go down into that little space of meadow land. 
The inlet which runs nearest to the base of the cam- 
panile is not that by which Torcello is commonly ap- 
proached. Another, somewhat broader, and overhung by 
alder copse, winds out of the main channel of the lagoon 
up to the very edge of the little meadow which was once 
the Piazza of the city, and there, stayed by a few grey 
stones which present some semblance of a quay, forms its 
boun at one extremity. Hardly larger than an or- 
dinary ish farmyard, and roughly enclosed on each 
side by broken palings and hedges of honeysuckle and 
briar, the narrow field retires from the water's edge, tra- 
versed by a scarcely traceable footpath, for some forty or 
fifty paces, and then expanding into the form of a small 
square, with buildings on three sides of it, the fourth be- 
ing that which opens to the water. ‘Two of these, that 
on our left and that in front of us as we approach from 
the canal, are so small that they might well be taken for 
the out-houses of the farm, though the first is a conven- 
tional building, and the other aspires to the title of the 
** Palazzo publico,” both dating as far back as the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century ; the third, the octagonal 
church of Santa Fosca, is far more ancient than either, 
yet hardly on a larger scale. Though the pillars of the 
portieo which surrounds it are of pure Greek marble, and 
their capitals are enriched with delicate sculpture, they, 
and the arches they sustain, ther only raise the roof 
the height of a cattle-shed ; and the first strong impres- 
sion which the spectator receives from the whole scene is, 
that whatever sin it may have been which has on this 
spot been visited with so utter a desolation, it could not 
at least have been ambition. Nor will this impression 
be diminished as we approach, or enter, the larger church 
to which the whole group of building is subordinate. It 
has evidently been Built by men in flight and distress, 
who sought in the hurried erection of their island church 
such a shelter for their earnest and sorrowful worship as, 
on the one hand, could not attract the eyes of their ene- 
mies by its splendour, and yet, on the other, might not 
awaken too bitter feelings by its contrast with the 
churches which they had seen destroyed. There is visible 
everywhere a simple and tender effort to recover some of 
the form of the temples which they had loved, and to do 
honour to God by that which they were erecting, while 
distress and humiliation prevented the desire, and pru- 
dence precluded the admission, either of luxury of orna- 
ment or magnificence of plan. The exterior is absolutely 
devoid of decoration, with the exception only of the western 
entrance and the lateral door, of which the former has 
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carved sideposts and architrave, and the latter, crosses. of 
rich sculpture; while the massy stone shutters of the 
windows, turning on huge rings of stone, which answer 
the double purpose of stanchions and brackets, cause the 
whole building rather to resemble a refuge from alpine 
storm than the cathedral of a populous city ; and, inter- 
nally, the two solemn mosaics of the eastern and western 
extremities,—one representing the Last Judgment, the 
other the Madonna, See tears falling as her hands are 
raised to bless,—and the noble range of pillars which en- 
close the space between, terminated by the high throne 
for the pastor and the semicircular raised seats for the 
superior clergy, are expressive at once of the deep sorrow 
and the sacred courage of men who had no home left 
them upon earth, but who looked for one to come,—of men 
“persecuted but not forsaken, cast down but not de- 
stroyed.” 

Iam not aware of any other early church in Italy 
which has this peculiar expression in so marked a degree ; 
and it is so consistent with all that Christian architecture 
ought to express in every age (for the actual condition of 
the exiles who built the cathedral of Torcello is exactly 
typical of the spiritual condition which every Christian 
ought to recognise in himself, a state of homelessness on 
earth, except so far as he can make the Most High his 
habitation), that I would rather fix the mind of the 
reader on this general character than on the separate 
details, however interesting, of the architecture itself. 


From Torcello and Murano our author leads 
us to contemplate, with veneration and awe, 
St. Mark and the Byzantine palaces; he then 
points, with evident feelings of exultation, to 
the remains of the Gothic period. 

The former, he justly affirms, contribute but 
little to the effect of the streets, that effect being 
almost entirely due to those of the Gothic and 
the Renaissance eras. In themselves the Re- 
naissance buildings are neither pleasing nor 
picturesque, but they afford an agreeable con- 
trast, by their combined severity and refine- 
ment, with the wildness and variety of the sea- 
life beneath them, and by the solidity of their 
white marble, around which the soft green 
waves incessantly play. 

The Gothic edifices, on the other hand, are 
in themselves essentially picturesque, and exer- 
cise over the spectator an independent power. 
Under any sky, even the dull, leaden pall of 
our own ungenial clime, they would still be 
essentially beautiful.* The principal of these is 
of course 

THE DUCAL PALACE. 


In spite of all architectural theories and teachings, the 
paintings of this building are always felt to be delightful : 
we cannot be wearied by them, though often sorely tried ; 
but we are not put to the same trial in the case of the 
palaces of the Renaissance. They are never drawn singly, 
or as the principal subject, nor can they be. The build- 
ing which faces the Ducal Palace on the opposite side of 
the Piazzetta is celebrated among architects, but it is not 
familiar to our eyes; it is painted only incidentally, for 
the completion, not the subject, of a Venetian scene; and 





* Mr. Ruskin here takes occasion to observe, that the 
most characteristic sentiment of all that we trace in the 
working of the Gothic heart, was the frank confession of 
its own weakness ; that of the Renaissance, firm confi- 
dence in its own wisdom ; and this view of the matter he 
loses no opportunity of inculeating. 


even the Renaissance arcades of St. Mark’s Place, though 
frequently painted, are always treated as a mere avenue 
to its Byzantine church and colossal tower. And the 
Ducal Palace itself owes the peculiar charm which we 
have hitherto felt, not so much to its greater size as com- 
pared with other Gothic buildings, or nobler design (for 
it never yet has been rightly drawn), as to its compara- 
tive isolation. The other Gothic structures are as much 
injured by the continual juxtaposition of the Renaissance 
palaces, as the latter are aided by it: they exhaust their 
own life by breathing it into the Renaissance coldness ; 
but the Ducal Palace stands comparatively alone, and 
fully expresses the Gothic power. 

And it is just that it should be so seen, for it is the 
— of nearly all the rest. It is not the elaborate 
and more studied developement of a national style, but 
the great and sudden invention of one man, instantly 
forming a national style, and becoming the model for the 
imitation of every architect in Venice for upwards of a 
century. It was the determination of this one fact which 
occupied me the greater part of the time I spent in Venice. 
It had always appeared to me most strange that there 
should be in no part of the city any incipient or imperfect 
types of the form of the Ducal Palace; it was difficult to 
believe that so mighty a building had been the conception 
of one man, not only in disposition and detail, but in 
style; and yet impossible, had it been otherwise, but that 
some early examples of —— Gothic form must 
exist. There is not one. ‘The palaces built between the 
final cessation of the Byzantine style, about 1300, and 
the date of the Ducal Palace (1320—1350), are all com- 
pletely distinct in character,—so distinct that I at first 
intended the account of them to form a separare section 
of this volume ; and there is literally no transitional form 
between them and the perfection of the Ducal Palace. 
Every Gothic building in Venice which resembles the lat- 
ter is a copy of it. Ido not mean that there was no 
Gothic in Venice before the Ducal Palace, but that the 
mode of its application to domestic architecture had not 
been determined. The real root of the Ducal Palace is 
the apse of the Church of the Frari. The traceries of 
that apse, though earlier and ruder in workmanship, are 
nearly the same in mouldings, and precisely the same in 
treatment (especially in the placing of the lions’ heads) 
as those of the great Ducal Arcade; and the originality 
of thought in the architect of the Ducal Palace consists 
in his having adapted those traceries, in a more highly 
developed and finished form, to civil uses. 


This edifice, unlike many others as widel 
celebrated that fall upon the eye, endows wit 
undiminished attractiveness every picture or 
drawing in which.it forms the principal subject. 
From it we learn that Venetian relibengare is 
divisible into two periods—one, in which was 
developed no consistent type of domestic build- 
ing, though it exhibited many irregular Gothic 
tendencies. The second, on the other hand, 
from direct imitation of the great design of the 
Ducal Palace, insensibly formed a consistent 
school of domestic architecture. Our author 
discusses very ably these two peoiods, and ad- 
verts to their relative merits, ther products, 
and results. 

In 1419 a fire occurred which damaged 
much, both the church of St. Mark’s anda 
large portion of the palace. The noble old 
Doge Mocenigo proposed its re-construction 
on a vaster scale and of mightier proportions 
than before; though in so doing he incurred 
and paid,a fine of a thousand ducats, the 
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emg | inflicted by an ancient law “ upon any 
one who should pro to throw down the old 
palace, and to rebuild it more richly and with 
greater expense ;” and in 1422 a decree was 
accordingly passed to rebuild it. In 1423 Mo- 
cenigo died, and Francesco Foscari was chosen 
in his place. On the 27th March 1424 it was, 
that the first hammer was raised against the 
grand old palace of Ziani. 

That hammer stroke was the first act of the period 
properly called the ‘‘ Renaissance.” It was the knell of 
the architecture of Venice,—and of Venice herself. 

The central epoch of her life was past ; the decay had 
already begun: I dated its commencement above (Ch. I. 
Vol. I.) from the death of Mocenigo. A year had not 
yet elapsed since that great Doge had been called to his 
account: his patriotism, always sincere, had been in this 
instance mistaken ; in his zeal for the honour of future 
Venice, he had forgotten what was due to the Venice of long 

A thousand palaces might be built upon her bur- 
dened islands, but none of them could take the place, or 
recall the memory, of that which was first built upon her 
unfrequented shore. It fell; and, as if it had been the 
talisman of her fortunes, the city never flourished again. 


It was about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury that the whole work was completed. Led 
by fire, the successive architects of the palace, 

dually advancing round the great square, 

nally reached the point whence they origi- 
nally proceeded. Thus was the work of 1 
united to that which had been erected about 
the dawn of the fourteenth century. But ano- 
ther conflagration in 1574 devastated the build- 
ing, leaving, in many parts, a mere shell, and 
that blackened or calcined by flame. After a 
rotracted discussion as to whether it should 
rebuilt or restored, the venerable Gothic 
pile was restored to its pristine glory. “Tt is 
as if the palace had been built at various epochs, 
and preserved uninjured to this day, for the 
sole purpose of teaching us the difference in 
the temper of the two schools.” 

By the aid of beautiful drawings, executed 
on the spot by himself, and most admirably en- 
graved, our author leads his readers over every 
portion of the lordly pile, commenting upon 
this capital, drawing attention to yonder 
column of porphyry, expatiating on the exqui- 
site — of that fig-tree stem or its matchless 
foliage, chiselled in imperishable stone, with 
a skill and yet with a grace and delicacy that 
no modern hand has ever successfully rivalled. 

We cannot quite give implicit assent to all 
that Mr. Ruskin advances in the course of his 
remarks on collateral topics, but he displays in 
them much thought, erudition, and research, 
combined with enthusiasm and rare eloquence. 
None can peruse this book without pleasure, 
few without profit; and on all that pertains to 
art, his opinion is at least entitled to the great- 
est deference. His talents justify his criticisms. 
_ We heartily concur with him in the follow- 
ing remarks upon pictures and their owners— 
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The greater number of persons or societies throughout 
Europe, whom wealth, or chance, or inheritance ion 
in possession of valuable ae do not know a pic- 
ture from a bad one,* and have no idea in what the value 
of a picture really consists. The reputation of certain 

works is raised, partly by accident, partly by the just tes- 
timony of artists, partly by the various and generally bad 
taste of the public (no picture, that I know of, has ever, 
in modern times, attained popularity, in the full sense of 
the term, without having some exceedingly bad qualities 
mixed up with its good ones), and when this reputation 
has once been completely established, it little matters to 
what state the picture may be reduced: few minds are so 
completely devoid of imagination as to be unable to invest 
it with the beauties which they have heard attributed to it. 

This being so, the pictures that are most valued are 

for the most part those by masters of established renown, 
which are highly or neatly finished, and of a size small 
enough to admit of their being placed in galleries or sa- 
loons, so as to be made subjects of ostentation, and to be 
easily seen by a crowd. For the support of the fame and 
value of such pictures, little more is necessary than that 
they should be kept bright, partly by cleaning, which is 
incipient destruction, and partly by what is called “re- 
storing,” that is, painting over, which is of course total 
destruction. Nearly all the gallery pictures in modern 
Europe, have been more or less destroyed by one or other 
of these operations, generally exactly in proportion to the 
estimation in which they are held; and as, originally, 
the smaller and more highly finished works of any great 
master are usually his worst, the contents of many of our 
most celebrated galleries are by this time, in reality, of 
very small value indeed. 

the other hand, the most precious works of any 
noble painter are usually those which have been done 
quickly, and in the heat of the first thought, on a large 
scale, for places where there was little likelihood of their 
being well seen, or for patrons from whom there was little 
prospect of rich remuneration. In general, the best 
things are done in this way, or else in the enthusiasm 
and pride of accomplishing some great purpose, such as 
painting a cathedral or a campo-santo from one end to the 
other, especially when the time has been short, and cir- 
cumstances disadvan us. 

Works thus executed are of course despised, on account 
of their quantity, as well as their frequent a in 
the places where they exist; and they are too large to be 
portable, and too vast and comprehensive to be read on 
the spot, in the hasty temper of the present age. They 
are, therefore, almost universally neglected, whitewashed 
by custodes, shot at by soldiers, suffered to drop from the 
walls piecemeal in powder and rags by society in general ; 
but, which is an advantage more than counterbalaci 
all this evil, they are not often “restored.” What is | 
of them, however fragmentary, however ruinous, however 
obscured and defiled, is almost always the real thing ; there 
are no fresh ings: and therefore the greatest trea- 
sures of art which Europe at this moment are 
— of old plaster on ruinous brick , where the 

izards burrow ‘and bask, and which few other living 
creatures ever approach ; and torn sheets of dim canvas, 
in waste corners of churches; and mildewed stains, in 
the shape of human on the walls of dark cham- 
bers, which now and'then an exploring traveller causes 
to be unlocked by their tottering custode, looks hastily 
round, and retreats from in a weary satisfaction at his 
accomplished duty. 





® Many persons, capable of quickly sympathizing with 
any qudiuen, when ~ pointed out to them, easily de- 
ceive themselves into the supposition that they are j 

of art. There is only one real test of such power of judg~ 
ment. Can they, at a glance, discover a good picture 
obscured by the filth, and confused among the rubbish, of 
the pawnbroker’s or dealer’s garret ? 
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Many of the pictures on the ceilings and walls of the 
Ducal Palace, by Paul Veronese and Tintoret, have been 
more or less reduced, by neglect, to this condition. Un- 
fortunately they are not altogether without reputation, 
and their state has drawn the attention of the Venetian 
authorities and academicians. It constantly happens, 
that public bodies who will not pay five Pounds to preserve 
a picture, will pay fifty to repaint it:* and when I was 
at Venice in 1846, there were two remedial operations 
carrying on, at one and the same time, in the two build- 
ings which contain the pictures of greatest value in the 
city (as pieces of colour, of greatest value in the world), 
curiously illustrative of this peculiarity in human nature. 
Buckets were set on the floor of the Scuola di San Rocco, 
in every shower, to catch the rain which came through 
the pictures of Tintoret on the ceiling; while, in the 
Ducal Palace, those of Paul Veronese were themselves 
laid on the floor to be repainted; and I was myself pre- 
sent at the re-illumination of the breast of a white horse, 
with a brush, at the end of a stick five feet long, lux- 
uriously dipped in a common house-painter’s vessel of 
paint. 

The sum of much that Mr. Ruskin has ad- 
vanced, both in this and in former works, is 
contained in the following canons, which 
should be borne in mind by all who wish 
thoroughly to understand his writings :— 

1. That the true + of all art is to testify 
man’s aan. in the beauty and perfection of 
God’s wor. 

2. That no encouragement should be be- 
stowed upon the manufacture of any article 
not absolutely necessary, in the production of 
which invention has no share. 

3. That “exact finish” should never be 
sought for its own sake, but only for some 
practical or noble end. 

_4. That all imitation or copying should be 
discouraged, except merely for the sake of 
preserving the record of great works. 

5. That rough work is to be selected in pre- 
ference to smooth, so that only its practical 
purposes be answered. 

In explanation of this last dictum, he gives 
the following example :— 

Our modern glass is exquisitely clear in its substance, 
true in its form, accurate in its cutting. We are proud 
of this. We ought to be ashamed of it. The old Venice 
glass was muddy, inaccurate in all its forms, and clumsily 
cut, if at all. And the old Venetian was justly proud of 
it. For there is this difference between the English and 
Venetian workman, that the former thinks only of accu- 
rately a tterns, and getting his curves per- 
fectly true and perfectly sharp, and es a 
mere machine for rounding curves and sharpening 
while the old Venetian cared not a whit whether his 
were sharp or not, but he invented a new design for every 
glass that he made, and never moulded a handle or a lip 
without a new fancy in it. And therefore, though some 





* This is easily explained. There are of course, in 
every place and ai all periods, bad painters, who conscien- 
tiously believe that they can improve every picture they 
touch ; and these men are generally, in their presump- 
tion, the most influential over the innocence, whether of 
monarchs or municipalities. ‘The carpenter and slater 
have little influence in recommending the repairs of the 
roof; but the bad painter has great influence, as well as 
iuterest, in recommending those of the picture. 
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Venetian glass is ugly and clumsy enough, when made 
by clumsy and uninventive workmen, other Venetian 
glass is so lovely in its form that no price is too great for 
it; and we never see the same form in it twice. Now 
you cannot have the finish and the varied form too. If 
the workman is thinking about his edges, he cannot be 
thinking of his design ; if of his design, he cannot think 
of his edt Choose whether you will pay for the lovely 
form or the perfect finish, and choose at the same mo- 
ment whether you will make the worker a man ora 
grindstone. 


It seems to us, however, as though there 
were some sophistry in reasoning such as this. 
We know not why “lovely form” should not 
be combined with “ perfect finish,” seeing that 
here, at least, the two depend on different arti- 
sans. The workman who moulds the goblet 
or the vase is never the one who finishes it 
on the wheel. 

The exercise of his mechanical skill and dex- 
terity, however low it may be, militates in no 
respect with the superior inventive powers of 
him who fashions the object from the molten 
“metal.” His task is concluded before the 
succeeding operation commences. We might 
in the same way, in many other instances, point 
out fallacies as palpable as the above, through- 
out these pages, had we time and space. Mr. 
Ruskin’s fault is one to which many young 
authors are prone, and mainly arises from a too 

reat tendency to generalise, and to adopt as 
incontrovertible convictions, what are, after 
all, only strong opinions of his own. 

One more extract, and we have done: it 
pertains closely to the subject of Venice, and 
cannot fail to interest alike, those who have 
passed many bright and dreamy hours in gon- 
dolas upon her canals, or those, less fortunate, 
whose only acquaintance with that mode of 
locomotion is from the description of others. 


Most persons are now well acquainted with the general 
aspect of the Venetian gondola, but few have taken the 

ins to understand the cries of warning uttered by its 

tmen, although those cries are peculiarly characteristic, 
and very impressive to a stranger, and have been even 
very sweetly introduced in poetry by Mr. Monckton Milnes. 
It may perhaps be interesting to the traveller in Venice 
to know the general method of management of the boat 
to which he owes so many happy hours. 

A gondola is in general rowed only by one man, 
standing at the stern; those of the upper classes havi 
two or more boatmen, for greater speed and magnifi- 
cence. In order to raise the oar sufficiently, it rests, 
not on the side of the boat, but on a piece of crooked 
timber like the branch of a tree, rising about a foot from 
the boat’s stern, and called a “forcola.” The forcola is 
of different forms, according to the size and uses of 
the boat, and it is always somewhat complicated in its 
parts and curvature, allowing the oar various kinds of 
rests and catches on both its sides, but perfectly free 
play in all cases, as the management of the boat depends 
on the gondolier’s being able in an instant to place his 
oar in any position. ‘The forcola is set on the right- 
hand side of the boat, some six feet from the stern : the 
gondolier stands on a little flat platform or deck behind 
it, and throws nearly the entire weight of his body upon 
the forward stroke. ‘The effect of this stroke would be 
naturally to turn the boat’s head round to the left, as 
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well as to send it forward; but this tendency is cor- 
rected by keeping the blade of the oar under the water 
on the return stroke, and raising it gradually, as a full 
spoon is raised out of any liquid, so that the blade 
emerges from the water only an instant before it again 

lunges. A downward and lateral pressure upon the 
orcola is thus obtained, which entirely counteracts the 
tendency given by the forward stroke; and the effort, 
after a little practice, becomes hardly conscious, though, 
as it adds some labour to the back stroke, rowing a gon- 
dola at speed is hard and breathless work, though it 
appears easy and graceful to the looker-on. 

f then the qoute is to be turned to the left, the for- 
ward impulse is given without the return stroke; if it 
is to be turned to the right, the piunged oar is brought 
forcibly up to the surface ; in either case a single strong 
stroke being enough to turn the light and flat-bot- 
tomed boat. But as it has no keel, when the turn is 
made sharply, as out of one canal into another very nar- 
row one, the impetus of the boat in its former direction 
gives it an enormous lee-way, and it drifts laterally up 
against the wall of the canal, and that so forcibly, that 
if it has turned at speed, no gondolier ean arrest the 
motion merely by strength, or rapidity of stroke of oar, 
but it is checked by a strong thrust of the foot against 
the wall itself, the head of the boat being of course 
turned for the moment almost completely round to the 
opposite wall, and greater exertion made to give it, as 
quickly as possible, impulse in the new direction. 

The boat being thus guided, the cry “ Premi” is the 
order from one gondolier to another that he should 
“press” or thrust forward his oar, without the back 
stroke, so as to send his boat’s head round ¢o the left; 
and the cry “ Stali” is the order that he should give the 
return or upward stoke which sends the boat’s head 
round to the right. Hence, if two gondoliers meet 
under any circumstances which render it a matter of 
question on which side they should pass each other, the 
gondolier who has at the moment the least power over 
his boat cries to the other “Premi,” if he wishes the 
boats to pass with their right-hand sides to each other, 
and “ Stali,” if with their left. Now, in turning a cor- 
ner, there is of course risk of collision between boats 


A History of Roman Classical Literature. 


Tue history of Roman Literature is the history 
of an exotic. The root was Greek, and the 
culture was Greek also. This is one of the 
numerous truisms which we promptly acknow- 
ledge when stated, and which we systematically 
forget to bear in mind. If we learned the clas- 
sical languages in the order in which they ex- 
isted—if we learned Greek first, and did not 
take up the Latin authors until we had ac- 
quired some familiarity with their Hellenic 
originals—we should feel this truth more forci- 
bly than can be the case under our present 
system of education. As itis, Virgil and Cicero 
have already usurped the fresh "loyalty of our 
young tastes, and appropriated the keenest ex- 
ercise of our young memories, before we are 
allowed to enter the shrines of the true Olym- 
pen Homer, Plato, and Demosthenes. A 

istory of classical literature, by preserving 
the natural order, may, to some extent, redress 
the influence of this, We regard the present 


coming from opposite sides, and warning is always 
clearly and loudly given on approaching an angle of 
the canals. It is of course presumed that the boat 
which gives the warning will be nearer the turn than 
the one which receives and answers it; and therefore 
will not have so much time to check itself or alter its 
course. Hence the advantage of the turn, that is, the 
outside, which allows the fullest swing, and greatest 
room for lee-way, is always yielded to the boat which 
gives warning. Therefore, if the warning boat is going 
to turn to the right, as it is to have the outside position, 
it will keep its own right-hand side to the boat which 
it meets ; and the cry of warning is therefore “ Premi,” 
twice given ; first as soon as it can be heard round the 
angle, prolonged and loud, with the accent on the e, 
and another strongly accented e added, a kind of ques- 
tion, “ Prémi-é,” followed, at the instant of turning, 
with “Ah Premi,”’ with the accent sharp on the final ¢. 
If, on the other hand, the warning boat is going to turn 
to the left, it will pass with its left-hand side to the one 
it meets! and the warning cry is, “ Stali-¢, Ah Stali.” 
Hence the confused idea in the mind of the traveller 
that “Stali” means “to the left,” and “ Premi” to the 
right; while they mean, in reality, the direct reverse; 
the Stali, for instance, being the order to the unseen 
gondolier who may be behind the corner, coming from 
the left-hand side, that he should hold as much as pos- 
sible to his own right, this being the only safe order for 
him, whether he is going to turn the corner himself, 
or to go straight on; for as the warning gondola will 
always swing right across the canal in turning, a col- 
lision with it is only to be avoided by keeping well 
within it, and close up to the corner which it turns. 

There are several other cries necessary in the ma- 
nagement of the gondola, but less frequently, so that 
the reader will hardly care for their interpretation; 
except only the “sciar,” which is the order to the ope 
site gondolier to stop the boat as suddenly as possible 
by slipping his oar in front of the forcola. 


The “Stones of Venice” are, we find, to be 
completed in the third volume, which is already 
in the press. 


By R. W. Browne, M.A. Ph. D., Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s, and Professor of Classical 


iterature in King’s College, London. 


work of Professor Browne as the natural sup- 
plement of the History of Greek literature 
which he published about a year ago. They 
should have formed one Kelle, but the sepa- 
ration may have financial advantages. 

In a single volume of moderate bulk the 
Professor now gives us a clear and comprehen- 
sive account of the lives and works of the 
principal Latin writers, from Livius Adronicus 
to Frontinus, from B.c. 240 to A.p. 98. He 
deserves t credit for this succinctness, espe- 
cially as his brevity is not purchased by mea- 
greness or tameness. He evidently loves his 
subject; and he writes with a degree of anima- 
tion, and a general elegance of thought and ex- 
pression, which will render his chapters agree- 
able, even to ripe scholars, and which will 
make the book an useful favourite with the 
more advanced pupils of schools, and the junior 
students of Universities—the classes for which 
it is best adapted. We do not concur with all 
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the opinions expressed in it, nor can we say 
that it often shews critical powers of the highest 
order. It is, moreover, blemished by inaccu- 
racies, some of which are quite startling, and 
are such as a man of strong mind and memory, 
thoroughly conversant with the Latin classics, 
should not have permitted to escape from his pen. 

Professor Browne begins his work by a short 
examination of the Latin language, which he 
rightly considers a fit introduction to his main 
topic, but which has been executed by him but 
indifferently. In discussing the elements of 
the primitive Latin he principally relies on 
Donaldson, who, in our judgment, is about the 
most dogmatic, and the most unsound philolo- 
ger, that has made a noise in the learned world 
oralong time. Strangely enough, Professor 
Browne makes no mention of Francis Newman, 
and seems to be entirely unacquainted with the 
“Regal Rome” of that writer. Newman’s 
discovery of the large amount to which the 
Celtic element ciel into the early Latin lan- 
guage, and of the peculiar class of Latin words 
which are of Celtic origin, is one of the most 
remarkable additions to our stock of ethnologi- 
cal knowledge that has been made for many 
years. Professor Browne takes no notice of 
this, and gives a list of elements of Latin, from 
which the Celtic is wholly excluded (p. 12). 
Differing from him as to the Pra-Roman Ori- 
gines of Latin, we also differ from his remarks 
on the fate of the Latin language after the fall 
of Rome. He says (p. 5)— 

Greek has evinced not only vitality, but individuality 
likewise. Compared with other languages, its stream 
flowed pure through barbarous lands, and was but little 
tinged or polluted by the soil through which it . 
There is nothing of this in Latin, neither the vitality nor 
the power of resistance to change. Strange to say, 
although partially derived from the same source, its pro- 
— appear to be totally different. Latin seems to 

ave a strong disposition to change: it readily became 
polished, and as readily barbarized: it had no difficulty in 
enriching itself with new expressions borrowed from the 
Greek, and conforming itself to Greek rules of taste and 
grammar. When it came in contact with the languages 
of other nations the affinity which it had for them was so 
strong that it speedily amalgamated with them, but it 
did not so much influence them, as itself receive an im- 
press from them. It did not supersede, but it became 
absorbed in, and was corrupted by, other tongues. Pro- 
bably, as it was originally made up of many European 
elements, it recognised a relationship with all other lan- 
guages. and therefore readily admitted of fusion together 
with them into a composite form. Its existence is con- 
fined within the limits of less than eight centuries. It 
assumed a form adapted for literary composition less than 
two centuries and a half before the Christian era, and it 
ceased to be a spoken language in the sixth century. 

On the contrary, we believe the vitality of 
the Latin language to have been remarkable: 
and its plastic power of adopting and assimi- 
lating new words from other tongues, as ex- 
pressions for new ideas were required, was at 
once a proof and a cause of that vitality. 


There are some excellent observations on the 
wide and long-continued dominion of the Latin 
language in the introductory chapter to Sir 
Francis Palgrave’s History of Normandy and 
England, which would be perhaps more appro- 
priately placed in a history of Latin literature 
than in the work which at present contains 
them. As Palgrave there reminds us, a Latin 
dialect is at this moment subsisting in the parts 
of Dacia which constitute the modern Wallachia. 
It certainly is not the Latin of literature ; but 
the vernacular, the vulgar Latin, was not the 
Latin of literature, or of educated society, even 
in Cicero’s time. The masses understood the 
correct Latin when spoken to them, though 
they were unable to speak it themselves. 

This was the case, not only in Rome and 
Italy, but throughout the provinces of the em- 
pire, excepting those where the Hellenic or 
the Semitic tongue prevailed. The conquering 
‘aged of the Latin was eminently exemplified 

y the extent to which the Teutonic races, 
who overthrew the material empire of Rome, 
abandoned their own languages for the Ro- 
mana Rustica of the Provincials. Classical 
Latin ceased to be intelligible to the masses, 
not in the sixth century, but about the begin- 
ning of the ninth. The date is tolerably well 
fixed by the Canon of the Council of Tours, 
813*, by which the bishops throughout 
Charlemagne’s Transalpine empire were enjoin- 
ed to translate their sermons out of the learn- 
ed Latin, in which they were composed, into 
Romana Rustica, or into Thestisca, or Deutsch, 
for the benefit of the common people. But 
long after that time Latin was a living lan- 
guage: it was the sole common language of 
educated Europe. Palgrave truly says, “ The 
Church never employed any other. - When- 
ever western Christendom came _ together 
in her representative form, no language but 
that of Rome was heard ; no Council was ever 
debated, no Canon was promulgated, in any 

culiar or vulgar tongue. In the State, the 

tin retained the same pre-eminence: Latin 
still continued to be the language of all official 
communications, the language of respect, the 
language of courtesy; and till the conclusion 
of the Hildebrandine era, or longer, the educa- 
tional language of knight and baron, count 
and marquis, duke and prince, and queen 
and king.”’+ 

The truth is, that a complete history of Latin 
literature would embrace many centuries after 
the extinction of the Roman western empire. 
The Latin fathers, the Jurists, the Schoolmen, 
the Medieval chroniclers, the writers of the 
Medieval rhymed political songs and satires, 
and the authors of the marvellous rhymed 


¢ P. 75. 





* See Palgrave, 64. 
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hymns of the Roman church, would all be em- 
braced in it. It is a chapter of the history of 
literature which has been undeservedly neglect- 
ed, and which, if treated by a ne 
as well as a learned and powerful mind, wou 
give to Europe a new standard work. We do 
not blame Professor Browne for not having at- 
tempted it: he has judiciously limited his 
efforts to Roman classical literature. But he 
seems to be hardly aware of how much remains 
behind. 

By far the best part of Professor Browne’s 
resent volume is that in which he deals with 
oman literature anterior to the Ciceronian 

and Augustan times. There was room for ex- 
ertion here, and the Professor has done his 
work well. His accounts of Nevius and En- 
nius, and of the other morning-stars of Roman 
poetry, are admirably written. We 
nothing of the kind before ; and we heartily re- 
commend this part of the book to all who wish 
to know what were the intellectual achievements 
of the men of the young vigorous Roman Re- 
public, and what the Camcene were before they 
were quite denationalised into Muse Pierides. 
Professor Browne also sketches with great 
ability the characteristics of the early Roman 
comic dramatists, Plautus and Terence. We 
uote with much pleasure some of his observa- 
tions on the dramas of the latter author, viewed 
as moral lessons. The allusion to the comic 
dramatists of Charles the Second’s time is ex- 
cellent. 


Talents of so popular a kind as those of Terence, and 
a genius presenting the rare combination of all the 
fine and delicate touches which characterize true Attic 
sentiment, without corrupting the native ingenuous 
purity of the Latin language, could not long remain in 
obscurity. He was soon eagerly sought for as a guest 
and acompanion by those who could appreciate his 
powers. The great Roman nobility, such as the Sci- 
piones, the Leelii, the Seevole, and the Metelli, had a 
taste for literature. Like the 7yranni in Sicily and 
Greece, and like some of the Italian princes in the 
middle ages, they assembled around them circles of 
liter: men, of whom the polite and hospitable host 
himself formed the nucleus and centre. 

The purity and gracefulness of the style of Terence, 
per quam Latini leporis facetie nituerunt, shew that 
the conversation of his accomplished friends was not 
lost upon his correct ear and quick intuition. To these 
habits of good society may also be attributed the lead- 
ing moral tics of his comedies. He invari- 
ably exhibits the humanity and benevolence of a culti- 
vated mind. He cannot bear loathsome and di: i 
vice : he deters the young from the unlawful indulgence 
of their passions by painting such indulgence as incon- 
sistent with the re habits and tastes of a gentleman. 

His truthfulness compels him to depict habits and 

ractices which were and allowed, as well 
yjthe manners of the Athenians, from whom his 
comedies were taken, as by the lax morality of Roman 
fashionable society. Nor can wee from a heathen 
writer of comedy so high a tone of morality as to lash 
vice with the severe censure which the Christian feels 


it deserves, however venial society ma unce it 


y prono 
to be. It is as much as can be hoped for, if we find the 
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inciples of good taste brought forward on the stage to 
influence public morals. Even the code of Christian 
society too often contents itself with rebuking such vice 
as interferes with its own comfort or safety, and stigma- 
tises conduct, not for its immorality, but for its being 
unbecoming a gentleman. It is a standard which has 
its use, but it is not higher than the Terentian. ‘ 

And if the plays of Terence are compared with those 
of authors professing to be Christians, which form part 
of the classical literature of the English nation, and 
were unblushingly witnessed on their representation by 
some of both sexes, who, nevertheless, professed a re- 
gard for character, how immeasurably superior are the 
comedies of the heathen poet! Point out to the young 
the greater light and knowledge which the Christian 
enjoys, and the plays of Terence may be read without 
moral danger. No amount of colouring and caution 
would be sufficient to shield the mind of an ingenuous 
youth from the imminent peril of being corrupted by 
those of Wycherly and Congreve. Pictures of Roman 
manners must sent them as corrupt, or they would 
not be truthful; but often a good lesson is elicited from 
them. When the deceived wife reproachfully asks her 
offending husband with what face he can rebuke his 
son because he has a mistress, when he himself has two 
wives, one is far more struck with the strictness of Ro- 
man virtue paid to the nuptial tie, than offended at the 
lenient view which is taken of the young man’s fault. 
The knaveries and tricks of Davus meet with sufficient 
poetical justice in his fright and his flogging. The 
very dress in which the Meretrix,or woman of abandoned 
morals, was costumed, kept constantly before the eyes 
of the Roman youth their grasping avarice, and there- 
fore warned them of the ruin which awaited their vic- 
tims ; and the well-known passage, in which the loath- 
some habits of this class are described, must have been, 
as Terence himself says, a preservative of youthful vir- 
tue— 

“ Nosse omnia hee saluti est adolescentulis.” 
The Pandar, who basely, for the sake of filthy lucre, 
ministers to the passions of the young, is represented as 
the most degraded and contemptible of mortals. The 
Parasite, who earns his meal by flattering and fawning 
on his rich patron, is made the butt of ing ridi- 
cule. And the timid, simple maiden, confiding too im- 
— in the affections of her lover, and sacrificing 
interests to that love, and not to lust or love of gain, 
is painted in such colours as to command the spectator's 
pity and sympathy, and to call forth his approbation 
when she is deservedly reinstated in her position as an 
honourable matron. Lastly, her lover is not represented 
as a profli revelling in the indiscriminate indul- 
gence of his passions, and rendering vice seductive by 
engaging manners and fascinating qualities; but we 
feel that his sin necessarily results from the absence of 
ahigh tone of public morality to protect the young 
against temptation; and in al] cases the reality and 
ew of his affection for the victim of his wrong- 
oing is proved by his readiness and anxiety to become 
her husband. 

So far as it can be so, comedy was in the hands of 
Terence an instrument of moral teaching, for it can 
only be so indirectly by painting men and manners as 
they are, and not as they ought to be. 


The following remarks on the causes wh 
tragedy never flourished in Rome are we 


penned— 

Nor was the genius of the Roman people such as to 
sympathise with the legends of the past. The Romans 
lived in the present and the future, rather than in the 

The poet might call the age in which he lived 
legenerate, and look forward with mournful anticipa- 
tions to a still lower degradation, whilst he looked back 
admiringly to bygone times. Through the vista of past 
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years, Roman virtue and greatness seemed to his ima- 
gination magnified: he could lament, as Horace did, a 
gradual decay which had not as yet reached its worst 
point :— 
“ Etas parentum pejor avis tulit 
Nos nequiores mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem.” Od. III. vi. 46. 


But the people did not sympathise with these feelings : 
they delighted in action, not in contemplation and re- 
flection. They did not look back upon their national 
heroes as demigods, or dream over their glories: they 
were pressing forward and extending the frontiers of 
their empire, bringing under their yoke tribes and na- 
tions which their forefathers had not known. If they 
regarded their ancestors at all, it was not in the light of 
men of heroic stature as compared with themselves, but 
as those whom they could equal or even surpass: they 
lived in hope, and not in memory. 

These are not the elements of character which would 
lead a people to realize to themselves the ideal of tragedy. 
The tragic poet at Athens would have been sure that the 
same subject which inspired him would also interest his 
audience : that if his genius rose to the height which 
their critical taste demanded, he could reckon up the 
sympathy of a theatre crowded with ten thousand of his 
couutrymen. A Roman tragic poet would have been 
deserted for any spectacle of a more stirring nature: 
his most affecting scenes and noblest sentiments, for 
scenes of real action and real life. The bloody combats 
of the gladiators, the miserable captives and malefactors 
stretched on crosses, expiring in excruciating agonies, 
or mangled by wild beasts, were real tragedies: the 
sham fights and Naumachiz, though only imitations, 
were real dramas, in which those pursuits which most 
deeply interested the spectators, which constituted their 
chief duties and highest glories, were visibly represented. 
Even gorgeous spectacles fed their personal vanity and 
pride in their national greatness. The spoil of con- 
quered nations, borne in procession across the stage, re- 
minded them of their triumphs and their victories ; and 
the magnificent dress of the actors—the model of the 
captured city, preceded and followed by its sculptures 
in marble and ivory—represented in mimic grandeur 
the ovation or the triumph of some successful general, 
whose return from a distant expedition, laden with 
wealth, realized the rumours which had already arrived 
at the gates of Rome; whilst the scene, glittering with 
glass, and gold, and silver, and adorned with variegated 
pillars of foreign marble, told ostentatiously of their 
wealth and splendour. 

Again, the Romans were a rough, turbulent people, 
full of physical rather than intellectual energy, loving 
antagonism, eourting peril, setting no value on human 
life or suffering. ‘heir very virtues were stern ‘and 
severe. The unrelenting justice of a Brutus, represent- 
ing as it did the victory of principle over feeling, was 
to them the height of virtue. They were ready to un- 
dergo the extreme of physical torture with Regulus, 
and to devote themselves to death like Curtius and the 
Decii. Hard and pitiless to themselves, they were, as 
might be expected, the same towards others. They 
were, in fact, strangers to both the passions, which it 
was the object of tragedy to excite and to purify, Pity 
and Terror. They were too stern to pity, teo unimagi- 
native to be moved by the tales of wonder and deeds 
of horror which affected the tender and marvel-loving 
imagination of the Grecks. Being an active, and not 
a sentimental people, they did not appreciate moral 
suffering and the struggles of a sensitive spirit. ane | 
Were moved only by scenes of physical suffering 


agony. 

The public games of Greece at Olympia or the Isthmus 
were bloodless and peaceful, and the refinements of 
poetry mingled with those which were calculated to in- 
vigorate the physical powers and develop manly beauty. 


Those of Rome were exhibitions, not of moral, but of 
physical courage and endurance: they were sanguinary 
and brutalizing,—the amusements of a nation to whom 
war was not a necessary evil or a struggle for national 
existence, for hearths and altars, but a pleasure and a 
pastime—the means of gratifying an aggressive ambi- 
tion. The tragic feeling of Greece is represented by 
the sculptured grief of Niobe; that of Rome by the 
death-struggles which distort the features and muscles 
of Laocoon. It was, if the expression is allowable, am- 
theatrical. 


: teal, mat 
To such a people the moral woes of tragedy were 
werless : mal yak it is to the people that the drama, if 

it is to flourish, must look for patronage. A refined and 
educated society, such as always existed at Rome during 
its literary period, might applaud a happy adaptation 
from the Greek tragedians, and encourage a poet in his 
task ; for it is only an educated and refined taste which 
can appreciate such talent as skilful imitation displays, 
but a tragic drama under such cireumstances could 
hardly hope to be national. Nor must it be forgotten, 
with reference to their taste for spectacle, that the ar- 
tistic accessories of the drama would have a better chance 
of success with a people like the Romans than literary 
merit, because the pleasures of art are of a lower and 
more sensuous kind. Hence, in the popular eye, the 
decoration of the theatre and the costume of the per- 
formers naturally became the principal requisites, whilst 
the poet’s office was considered subordinate to the man- 
ner in which the play was put upon the stage ; and thus 
the degenerate theatrical taste which prevailed in the 
days of Horace called forth the poet’s well-known and 
well-deserved criticism. 


There is one exception which we must make 
to our general commendation of Professor 
Browne’s treatment of the early Roman writers 
—we mean, part of his criticism on Lucilius. It 
contains an error singular in itself, and involves 
an extraordinary misconception of some well- 
known passages in Horace. Professor Browne 
says of Lucilius (p. 145)—“ His real defect 
was want of facility; and it is not improbable 
that if prose had been considered a legitimate 
vehicle, he would have preferred pouring forth, 
in that unrestricted form, his indignant elo- 
quence, rather than that, as Horace says, every 
verse should have cost him many scratchings 
of the head, and biting his nails to the quick.” 

We ought, perhaps, to apologize to our clas- 


sical readers for quoting the in Horace 
which are here so crungalyminundertood 
Horace says of Lucilius (Sat. I. iv. 8) that he 


was 
Durus componere versus, 
Nam fuit hoc vitiosus. In hora sepe ducentos, 
Ut magnum, versus dictabat stans pede in uno: 
Cum flueret lutulentus, erat quod tollere velles, 
Garrulus, atque piger scribendi ferre laborem, 
Scribendi recté, nam ut multum nil moror. 
In the tenth Satire of the same Book Horace 
refers to the subject of his having said 
Incomposito pede currere versus 
Lucili, 
and maintains his right to criticise his prede- 
cessor, and 
Querere num illius, num rerum dura negarit 


Versiculos natura magis factos, et euntes 
Mollits. Z 





a4 


He there asserts, that if Lucilius had lived in 
a later age, 


Detereret sibi multa; recideret omne, quod ultra 
Perfectum traheretur: et in versu faciendo 
Sepe caput scaberet, vivos et roderet ungues. 


We hope that there are few Somerset-House 
students who would misapprehend these pas- 
sages of Horace as our author has done. The 
word durus, as applied by Horace to Lucilius, 
seems to have been the main cause of Professor 
Browne’s error. He evidently interprets it as 
implying that Lucilius was hard (costive, as it 
were,) in composition. But of course the mean- 
ing of Horace is to censure Lucilius for the 
rugged rapidity of his verse—for his folly in 
indulging in, and even boasting of, a fatal faci- 
lity of composition, while he disliked the trou- 
ble of retrenching and correcting. 

There is another queer slip of Professor 
Browne’s as an Horatian scholar, which he 
makes in his account of the elder Cato. He 
says of him, “Cato, with all his virtues, was a 
hard-hearted man” (p.161). The remark is true 
enough ; but Mr. Browne unfortunately backs 
it up by a reference to Horace. Od. ii.1. He 
here applies the fine stanza 

Audire magnos jam videor duces 
Non indecoro bodes sordidos, 
Et-cuncta terrarum subacta, 
Preter atrocem animum Catonis, 
to Cato the Censor, instead of to Cato of Utica, 
to whose “‘stern spirit,”’* as displayed amidst the 
woes of civil war, the poet was paying homage. 
It is strange that he could have so completely 
forgotten the preceding stanzas. The very first 
line of the Ode, in which Horace says that 
Pollio was describing the 
Motum ex Metello consule civicum, 
ought to have kept a critic clear of this porten- 
tous blunder. 

If Professor Browne has done the elder Cato 
any wrong by trying to make a piece of evi- 
dence tell against him, which only applies— 
and that favourably—to his descendant, he has 
done full justice to the stern old Censor by an 
excellent account ‘of his writings. We quote 
the part that speaks of Cato’s agricultural 
treatise. 

Circumstances invest his treatise “‘ De Re Rustica” with 
great interest. Thre population of Rome, both patrician 
and plebeian, was agricultural. For centuries 
they had little commerce: their wealth consisted in flocks 
and herds, and in the conquered territories of nations as 
poor as themselves. The Ager Romanus, and subse- 
quently, as they gained fresh acquisitions, the fertile 
plains, and valleys, and mountain sides of Italy, supplied 
them with maintenance. The statesman and the general, 
in the intervals of civil war or military service, returned, 
like Cincinnatus and Cato, to the cultivation of their 
fields and gardens. The Roman armies were recruited 





* This fine translation of “‘atrocem animum” is Hal- 
lam's. He well applies the phrase to Coligni. 
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from the peasantry, and when the war was over the 
soldier returned to his daily labour; and, in later times, 
the veteran, when his period of service was completed, 
became a small farmer in a military colony. To a rest- 
less nation, who could not exist in a state of inactivity, a 
change of labour was relaxation; and the pleasures of 
rural life, which were so often sung by the Augustan 
poets, were heartily enjoyed by the same man whose 
natural atmosphere seemed to be either politics or war. 

Besides the possession of these rural tastes the Romans 
were essentially a domestic people. The Greeks were 
social; they lived in public; they had no idea of home. 
Women did not with them occupy a position favourable 
to the existence of home-feeling. The Roman matron 
was the centre of the domestic circle: she was her hus- 
band’s equal, sometimes his counsellor, and generally the 
educator of his children in their early years. Hundreds 
of sepulchral inscriptions bear testimony to the sweet 
charities of home-life, to the dutiful obedience of children, 
the devoted affection of parents, the fidelity of wives, 
the attachments of husbands. Hence, home and all its 
pursuits and occupations had an interest in the eyes of 
a Roman. For this reason there were so many writers 
on rural and domestic economy. From Cato to Colu- 
mella we have a list of authors whose object was instruc- 
tion in the various branches of the subject. They are 
thus enumerated by Columella himself :—‘* Cato was the 
first who taught the art of agriculture to speak in Latin; 
after him it was improved by the diligence of the two 
Saserne, father and son ; next it acquired eloquence from 
Scrofa Tremellius ; polish from M. Terentius (Varro) ; 

tic power from Virgil.” To their illustrious names 

e adds those of J. Hyginus, the Carthaginian Mago, 
Corn. Celeus, J. Atticus, and his disciple J. Grecinus. 

The work of Cato, “‘ De Re Rustica,” has come down 
to us almost in form and substance as it was written. 
It has not the method of a regular treatise. It is a 
common-place book of agriculture and domestic economy, 
under 163 heads. The subjects are connected, but not 
regularly arranged; they form a collection of useful 
instructions, hints, and receipts. Its object is utility, 
not science. It serves the purpose of a farmers’ and 
gardeners’ manual, a domestic medicine, a herbal, a 
cookery-book: prudential maxims are interspersed, and 
some favourite charms for the cure of disease in man and 
beast. Cato teaches his readers, for example, how to 
Heer osier-beds, to cultivate vegetables, to preserve the 

ealth of cattle, to pickle pork, and to make savoury 
dishes. He is shrewd na economical, but he never 
allows humanity to interfere with profits; for he recom- 
mends his readers to sell every thing which they do not 
want, even old horses and old slaves. He is a great 
conjuror, for he informs us that the most potent cure for 
a = is the repetition of the following hocus-pocus :— 
** Daries dardaries astataries dissunapiter ;” or, ‘‘ Huat 
hanat huat hista pista sista domiabo damnaustra ;” or, 
‘** Huat huat huat ista sis tar sis ordannabon dumnaus- 
tra.” This miscellaneous collection is preceded by an 
introduction, in which is maintained the superiority of 
agriculture over other modes of gaining a livelihood, espe- 
cially over that of trade and money-lending. 

The — Roman orators are passed over 
somewhat slightly in this work. But we fully 
admit the weight of what is said in the Preface, 
that “if the reader finds some features, which 
he considers of great importance, rapidly 
touched upon, the extent of the subject, and the 
wish to compress it within a moderate compass, 
must be offered as the author’s apology.” But 
this is no excuse for saying that “Patricians like 
the Gracchi stood forward as Plebeian tri- 
bunes” (p. 185). Professor Browne ought to 
have known that the Gracchi were members of 
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one of the noble, though plebeian, families, the 
rise of which he correctly describes in his next 
page. The case of Clodius, about half a cen- 
tury later, should have made him remember 
that a man of Patrician birth could not be 
eligible as tribune of the people, unless he re- 
nounced his Patriciate, and—as Clodius did— 
procured himself to be formally adopted into 
‘ some plebeian family. It is also not substan- 
tially—though it may be literally—accurate to 
say (p. 187) that no fragments remain of the 
orations of the elder Gracchus. Plutarch gives 
us Greek translations of portions of two very 
celebrated and very beautiful speeches of Tibe- 
rius Gracchus. rofessor Browne refers to 
Plutarch for the character of Tiberius’s oratory : 
if he had read much of Plutarch, he could 
hardly have missed the extracts. 

Coming to the Di Majores of Latin literature, 
we find a critique on Lucretius of very high 
merit. We quote some portions of it, as dis- 

laying a breadth of view, a freedom from pre- 
udice, and a love of truth, that do Professor 
Rares the highest honour. What he says 
a ay Lucretius as a poet forsaking the 
cold and heartless system of his own philosophy, 
of his defying nature, and all the fair objects of 
nature, is strongly applicable to our own Shel- 
ley. Professor Browne observes— 


Although he asserts that the phenomena of nature are 
the result of a combination of atoms, that these elemen- 
tary particles are self-existent and eternal, he seems to 
invest Nature with a sort of personality. The warm 
sensibility of the poet overcomes the cold logic of the 
philosopher. Dissatisfied with the ungenial idea of an 
abstract lifeless principle, he yearns for the maternal ca- 
resses of a being endued with energies and faculties with 
which he can sympathise. He therefore ascribes to Na- 
ture an attribute which can only belong to an intelligent 
agent having ruling power. Nay, he even goes farther 
than this, and absolutely contradicts the dogmas of the 
Epicurean school. Even the works of nature are repre- 
sented as instinct with life. The sun is spoken of as a be- 
ing who, by the warmth of his beams, vivifies all things. 
The earth, from whose womb all things spring, fosters and 
nurtures all her children. ‘The very stars may possibly 
be living beings, performing their stated motions in 
search of their proper sustenance. These are, doubtless, 
the fancies of the poet rather than the grave and serious 
belief of the philosopher ; but they prove how false, hol- 
low, and artificial is a system which pretends to account 
for creation by natural causes, and how earnestly the 
human mind craves after the comfort and support of a 
personal deity. 

The denial of the immortality of the soul is inferred 
from the destructibility of the material elements out of 
which it is — It must perish immediately that 
it is deprived of the protection of the body. In accord- 
ance with this psychical theory, he accounts for the dif- 
ference of human tempers and characters. Character re- 
sults from the combination of the elementary principles : 
—a predominance of heat produces the choleric disposi- 
tion ; that of wind produces timidity; that of air a calm 
and equable temper. But this natural constitution, the 
Strength of the will, acted u by education, is able, to 
4 certain extent, to modify, though it cannot effect a com- 
plete change. Thus it is that, although moral as well as 
physical phenomena are produced in accordance with 
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fixed laws, human ills result from unbridled passions, and 
may be remedied by philosophy. 

Although, if tried by a Christian standard, the Lucre- 
tian morality is by no means pure, yet even where he 
permits laxity he is not insensible to.the moral beauty, 
the happy and holy results, of purity and chastity. Nor, 
notwithstanding the assertions of Cicero, can the charge 
of immorality or of a selfish love of impure pleasure be 
made against Lucretius or Epicurus. The distinction 
which the latter drew between lawful and unlawful plea- 
sures was severe and uncompromising. ‘Lhe former 
speaks of the hell which the wicked sensualist always car- 
ries within his own breast—of the satisfaction of true 
wisdom, and of a conscience void of offence. 

Again, Epicurus was a man of almost Christian gentle- 
ness. Stoical grossness and contempt of refinement re- 
volted him ; the unamiable severity of that sect was alien 
to his nature. He was thus driven to the opposite ex- 
treme; and although he was careful to make pure intel- 
lectual pleasure the summum bonum, his standard laid him 
open to objections from his jealous adversaries. The zeal 
with which many distinguished females devoted them- 
selves to his system, and became his disciples because his 
doctrines and character especially recommended them- 
selves to the female sex, made it easy for his enemies to 
stigmatise them as effeminate, instead of praising them as 
feminine. With that illiberality which refused to woman 
freedom of conduct and a liberal education, his adversaries 
calumniated the characters of his pupils, represented 
them as unchaste, and their instructor as licentious. Nor 
= they hesitate even to support these accusations by 
orgeries. 

careless reception of their calumnies without inves- 
tigation, added to the general, and perhaps wilful, misap- 
prehension which prevailed among the Romans in the 
days of Cicero, led to the misrepresentations which are 
found in his writings. These have been handed down 
to after ages ; and thus the doctrines taught by Epicurus 
have been loaded with undeserved obloquy. There is, 
however, no doubt that Epicurism was adopted by the 
Romans in a corrupt form, and that it became fashion- 
able because it was supposed to encourage indifferentism 
and sensuality. It is probable, too, that the denial of 
immortality contributed much to the depravation and 
distortion of his system. Nothing so surely demoralizes 
as a the hopes of eternity. Man cannot com- 
mune with God, or soar on high to spiritual things, unless 
he hopes to be spiritualized and to see God as He is. 
Whatever the philosopher may teach as to the true 
nature of happiness, man will set up his own corrupt 
standard, which his passions and appetites lead him to 
prefer: he will act on the princi EI “Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.” Still it must be confessed 
that the views of Epicurus respecting man’s duty to Giod 
were disinterested— founded on ideas of the Divine perfec- 
tions, not merely on hopes of His views of sen- 
sual pleasures were in accordance with his simple, frugal 
life, diametrically opposed to intemperance and excess. 
He taught by example as well as by precept, that he who 
would be happy must cultivate A and justice, be- 
cause virtue and happiness are inseparable. He attached 
his disciples to him by affection rather than by admira- 
tion; submitted to weakness and sickness with patient 
resignation ; and died with a heroism which no Stoic 


could have surpassed. 


Catullus is disparaged in this volume. We 
must doubt either Professor Browne’s know- 
ledge of the writer whom he criticises, or his 
own power of feeling poetry, when we find 
him asserting (p. 229) that Catullus “had skill 
and taste to adopt the materials with which his 
vast erudition furnished him, and to conceal his 
want of originality and inspiration.” Why, if 
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ever a poet in this world had his soul full of ge- 
nuine poetic inspiration, it was Catullus. Try 
him by the two best tests; first, by his power 
of expressing deep human feeling simply, sweet- 
ly, and so as to come home to the heart at 
once; and, secondly, by his sensibility to the 
objects of external nature, and his power of 
depicting the ideas which they suggest. Try 
him by either or both of these tests, and you 
will rank Catullus with Burns. Professor 
Browne has quoted, in this very volume, one 
of the exquisite poems of Catullus on his bro- 
ther’s death. e would appeal, also, to the 
sweet lines in the “ Penins m Sirmio,” on 
the blessing of returning to ease and one’s own 
home— 

Oh quid solutis est beatius curis, — 

Cum mens onus reponit, ac peregrino 

Labore fessi venimus larem ad nostrum 

Desideratoque acquiescimus lecto. 

Then there is the address to himself on the 

folly of continuing to love a faithless fair— 
Miser Catulle desinas ineptire 
Et quod vides perisse, perditum duces, &c. 
Moore has translated this, and justly praised it. 
But Moore had not the simplicity of Catullus. 
He failed accordingly in his version; and he 
would have failed worse had he tried the still 
more simple and beautiful poem on the same 
subject, which contains the couplet 
ifficile est subito mere amorem ; 
e Diiicile ot Ve erum hee qualites efficias. 

We could adduce many more examples, but 
space forbids; and we must be brief with our 
proofs of the inspired eye with which Catullus 
viewed the beauties of nature. Could mere 
erudition have given him the wonderful third 
line in his celebrated comparison of a young 
maiden in the retirement of her home to the 
flower in the quiet garden ?— 

Ut flos in septis secretus nascitur hortis, 
Ignotus pecori, nullo contusus eratro, 
Quem mulcent aura, firmat sol, educat imber, §c. 

We will cite one passage from the old bard 
of Verona, and only one more. Itis the stanza 
—dquite in the same spirit as that which gave 
Scotland the “ Lines on a Mountain Daisy on 
turning one up by the plough”’—in which Ca- 
tullus compares the downfall of slighted love 
to the fall of the flower at the extreme edge of 
the greensward, which the ploughshare grazes 
as it passes through the adjoming glebe— 

Nec meum res ut ante, amorem ; 

Qui illius culpa cecidit ; velut prati 

Ultimi flos, preetereunte postquam 
Tactus aratro est. 

The chapters on Cicero form, of course, one 
of the most important part of Professor Browne’s 
volume. He suce better with Cicero as a 

hilosopher than as an orator. There is much 


y, both of feeling and of expression, in the 
following observations on the moral excellence 


HISTORY OF ROMAN CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


of Cicero. It has called our attention to a 
phase of the social life of the best of the Roman 
aristocracy, which we never had remarked be- 
fore, and which is in many respects important. 


His age was not an age of preter: but he paved the 
way for ry by investing the language with those 
sy which are indispensable to its perfection. He 
it from all coarseness and harshness, and accus- 
tomed the educated classes to use language, even in their 
every-day conversation, which never called up gross ideas, 
but was fit for pure and noble sentiments. fore his 
time, in was plain-spoken, and therefore vigorous ; 
but the penalty which was paid for this was, that it was 
sometimes and even indecent. The conversational 
lan of the upper classes became in the days of Cicero 
in the highest degree refined: it admitted scarcely an 
offensive expression. The truth of this assertion is evi- 
dent from those of his writings which are of the most 
iliar character: from his graphic Dialogues, in which 


familiar 
he describes the circumstances as naturally as if they ~ 


really occurred; from his Letters to Atticus, in which he 
lays open the secret thoughts of his heart to his most 
intimate friend, his second self. Cicero purified the lan- 
guage morally as well as wsthetically. It was the licen- 
tious wantonness of the poets which d ed the pleasures 
of the imagination by pandering to the passions, at first 
in language delicately veiled, and then by open and dis- 
gusting sensuality. 

It is difficult for us, perhaps, to whom religion comes 
under the aspect of revelation se; e from philosophy, 
and who consider the philosophical investigation of moral 
subjects as different from the religious view of morals, to 
form an adequate conception of the pure and almost holy 
nature of the conversations of Cicero and his distinguished 
contemporaries. Tothem philosophy was the contempla- 
tion of the nature and attributes of the Supreme Being. 
The metaphysical analysis of the internal nature of man 
was the study of immortality and the evidence for another 
life. Cato, for example, read the Phedo of Plato in his 
last moments in the same serious spirit in which the 
Christian would read the words of inspiration. The study 
of ethics was that of the sanctions with which God has 
supported duty and enlightened the conscience. They 
were the highest subjects with which the mind of man 
could be conversant. For men to meet together, as was 
the habitual practice of Cicero and his friends, and pass 
their leisure Seuss in such discussions, was the same as if 
Christians were to make the great truths of the Gospel 
the subjects of social converse. 

Again, if we examine the character of their lighter 
conversations when they turned from philosophy to litera- 
ture,—it was not mere gossip on the popular literature of 
the day—it was not even confined to works written in 
their native tongue—it embraced the whole field of the 
literature of a foreign nation. They talked of poets, ora- 
tors, philosophers, and historians, who were ancients to 
them as they are to us. They did not then think the 
subject of a foreign and ancient liserneare dull or pedantic. 
They did not consider it necessary that conversation 
should be trifling or frivolous in order to be entertaining. 


We regret to find in this portion of Profes- 
sor Browne’s work another trace of imperfect 
reading, or of hasty writing, or both. He 
enumerates (p. 357), among Cicero’s philoso- 
phical writings, the “Paradoxa, in which the 
six celebrated Stoical paradoxes are touched 
upon in a light and amusing manner.”  Pro- 
fessor Browne had better read them. He will 
find no levity or mirth in them. If, indeed, he 
stops short at the introduction, he will certainly 
find Cicero saying, “Illa ipsa que vix in gym- 
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nasiis et in otio Stoici probant ludens conjeci in 
communes locos.” But this only means that 
Cicero wrote them as a literary exercise, and 
not for the sake of inculeating his own real 
opinions. But he took them up with all the 
zeal of a first-rate advocate; and they contain 
the most energetic passages that are to be found 
in the whole of his philosophical works. The 
fourth paradox, in which he assails the charac- 
ter of his old enemy Clodius, and the sixth, in 
which Crassus is the imagined mark of his in- 
vectives, are perfect nodal of fiery and almost 
savage vigour and earnestness. 

Our limits will not permit us to follow Pro- 
fessor Browne further into his delineations of 
the other Roman classical authors. They are 
fairly done, and will probably give information 
to many in a pleasing form, though there is not 
much in them that is very striking or very new. 
We readily admit that it is by no means easy 
to say any thing that shall be both new and 


The Homeric Dialect. 


Taz mighty Homer, the preservation of whose 
wondrous Epics will be a source of rejoicing to 
mankind to the latest ages, combined within 
himself the highest characteristics of the poet, 
the statesman, the philosopher, the historian, 
and the priest. In analogy with this marvel- 
lous variety of excellence is the remarkable 
circumstance of his uniting in his poems all the 
various dialects of Greece. While the stately 
Xenophon confines himself to the Attic, the 
sweet-voiced Herodotus to the Ionic, the stal- 


true about Virgil or Horace; and the same 
difficulty occurs, though in a less degree, when 
a critic approaches their contemporaries and 
their successors. 

Altogether, Professor Browne’s work will 
find, and will deserve, readers. Whether the 
fact of such works being in request speaks in 
favour of the present state of English scholar- 
ship, is a serious —. and leads to others 
moreserious still. When facilitiesare sought and 
given for obtaining knowledge about the Classics 
second-hand, it looks as if there were either a 
disability or a disinclination to seek the foun- 
tain heads. The latter may be the case; and 
it may imply no want of intellectual vigour, 
but only the encroaching necessity on the mind 
of educated England pr» bowie we scientific ra- 
ther than classical, while it yet wishes to retain 
the show of classicality. hether this be so, 
and whether, if it be so, it be so for good or for 
evil, we cannot now pause to deliberate. 


By J.S.Barrp. G. Bell. 


wart Theocritus to the Doric, &c., the great 
magician of antiquity, from whose inspirations 
all succeeding generations have largely drawn, 
combines them all in harmonious beauty. He, 
therefore, does good service to the cause of lite- 
rature, who sets forth clearly and methodically 
these various dialects; and Mr. Baird shews 
himself fully competent to the task. The stu- 
dent of Homer will find all his inquiries in 
this respect answered by a series of tables, ar- 
ranged so as to be at once and easily intelligible. 





Sketches and Characters, or the Natural History of the Human Intellects. By James 
Witu1am Wuirscross. Saunders and Otley. 1853. 


Tuts book contains nothing very profound, nor 
very new, and it will scarcely take a high place 
amongst the text-books of British literature. 
Still it groups together, in a not unpleasing 
manner, many observations that are only to be 
found in a multiplicity of authors. It opens 
with a chapter, which the author styles the 
“ Natural History of the Human Intellects.” 
We know not whether any of our statesmen 
will subscribe to the following description of 
the hurtful tendency of Parliamentary oratory 
to its possessor :— 

The tendency of parliamentary life is to develope and 
encourage ready wit at the — of learning, deep 
thought, and close reasoning. e most vigorous minds, 
when taking a serious part in Parliamentary debates, are 
often inveigled to bring forth arguments that no man of 
Sense would publish in writing—arguments which may 
~_ unrefuted when set off with pointed language and 

uent delivery. They have, it is true, frequent occasions 
for developing their talent for debate ; but the habit of 
loose reasoning is the more prejudicial, as the ablest of 


them usually takes a seat in Parliament at a very early 
age, before the mind has expanded to full maturity ; and 
it is not always that they retain unimpaired those facul- 
ties which are required for close reasoning or enlarged 
speculation. 

This is doubtless a little overcharged. It 
would have been more true if the application 
had been restricted to the Parliamentary puppy 
so admirably described by Walter Scott— 


Or is it he, the wordy youth, 

So early trained for stateman’s part, 
Who talks of honour, faith, and truth, 

As themes that he has got by heart ; 
bp onion, Cpamentere can teach 2 

Y hose logi rom single speech ; 
Who pn the meanest thought to vent, 
Save in the phrase of Parliament ; 
Who, in a tale of cat and mouse, 
Calls * Order,’ and divides the House ; 
Who ‘ craves permission to reply ;’ 
Whose ‘ noble friend is in his eye? 

Bridal of Triermain, Canto 2. 


* Single-speech Hamilton. 
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The following is amusing, and trae— 

The nativity of a proverb is a secret guarded by nature 
with its usual success: nobody could say who is its au- 
thor, where and when it was born, how it came into cir- 
culation, till it has become the property of all. Every- 
body applying it to a particular circumstance in conversa- 
tion, bears upon his countenance a slight shadow of 
satisfaction of having uttered something witty, if not 
strictly new. The only exception to that rule known to 
us is Swift, who had an odd humour of making extem- 
pore proverbs. Observing that a gentleman, in whose 
garden he walked with some friends, seemed to have no 
intention to request them to eat any of the fruit, Swift 
observed, that it was a saying of his dear grandmother, 
** Always pull a peach when it is within your reach ;” 
and, helping himself, he induced the company to follow 
his example. At another time he framed “ an old say- 
ing and true,” for the benefit of a person who had fallen 
from his’ horse into the mire—‘ more dirt the less 
hurt.” The man rose much consoled; but as he hap- 
pened to be a collector of proverbs, he wondered he had 
never heard that one before. 

The second chapter, upon the characteristic 
mental capacities of different races, is the best 
and most original part of the work. Nearly 
all nations, Spaniards, Germans, English, Hun- 
garians, Sclavonians, and Greeks, ancient and 
modern, are passed in review before us; and to 
each is assigned, often with considerable dis- 
crimination, their peculiar mental characteris- 
tics. We suspect, however, that if lions were 
painters, or, in other words, if our author were 
any other than an Englishman, our own race 
would not have figured as the type of all moral 
and intellectual pre-eminence ; but we should 
have heard something of our cold reserve, of 
our mammon-worship, our “ flunkeyism,” &c. 
We have, however, this consolation, that what- 
ever may be our faults as a race, nothing dero- 
gatory could be said against us containing half 
as much truth as the following— 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ITALIANS. 


There is no other nation in Europe so unlike its ances- 
tors; so decayed, erated, unmanned, and emascu- 
lated, as the Italians of our days. Timidity has ceased 
to be shameful—cowardice is not despised. They have 
vices belonging to timid dispositions, fraud and hypo- 
crisy ; and with lenity those crimes which require 
cunning, quick observation, knowledge of human nature, 
and self-command. Military courage they neither pos- 
sess nor value ; but a young highwayman, when success- 
ful, is with them a hero, tho he is weltering in inno- 
cent blood ; when entrap he excites universal sympa- 
thy, and is spoken of with endearment as a “ poverino.” 

You see in Italy no ambition, no pride, no violent de- 
sire of distinction or wealth, no panting after fame, or at 
least notoriety, or reputation, no high aspirations. All 
nobility of thought is there withered up. ey seem to 
have smothered in their breast all human ions, ex- 
cept hatred, which, after love, is their only cherished and 
fostered passion ; and the only thing they are longing for 
is the “ dolee far niente,” and revenge. This last is cor- 

the ulcerated heart of an Italian, yet every look is 
a cordi Aap every aoe ~ aera e never 
excites suspicion of his y petty provoca- 
tions or threats. His purpose is discl aly then it 


is accomplished. His face is unruffled, his speech is 
courteous, till vigilance is laid asleep, till a vital point is 


exposed, till a sure aim is taken—and then he strikes, for 
the first and last time. 
This, we fear, is but too true a picture of 
modern Italy, where, as in Greece, 
——All, except her sun, is set ! 


What is the cause of such appalling degene- 
racy? Our author discusses this question, and 
concludes that it is attributable to the climate; 
but is there any reason to suppose that the cli- 
mate of Italy has materially altered since the 
days when the recently-uncovered pavement of 
the via sacra clanged with the tramp of Ce- 
sar’s legions, as they defiled in their hero’s 
triumph ; or when the glorious odes of Horace 
sparkled in the banqueting-halls of the now- 
crumbling villa of Maecenas? To our minds, 
the superstitions of Rome, and the withering 
tyranny of Austria, are much more probably 


“«—. the fiends, that have prevailed 
Against the seraphs they assailed.” 


Tt is but just, however, to our author, to state 
that, against this view, he cites the miserable 
failure of Italy, in a political sense, in 1848; 
but is it quite fair, after having educated a cur 
with kicks and cuffs, to blame it for treache- 
rously snapping at your hand the first time 
you trust it within its reach ? 

The third chapter, on the intelligence of ani- 
mals, and its limits, opens a subject of much 
interest, but is here most meagrely worked out; 
and for this there is less excuse, as the minds 
of some superior men have been recently 
brought to bear upon this subject. See, for 
instance, Sydney Smith’s lectures on Moral 
Philosophy, and Cornwall Lewis’s ‘‘ Method of 
observation andr easoning on Politics.” Any 
one who has perused these works will scarcely 
rest satisfied with our author’s definition of the 
limits of animal intelligence—“ that it has no 
consciousness of its own existence, and lacks 
the great faculty of reflection.” 

We have a chapter on Fools, and the varie- 
ties of that very extensive genus are elaborated 
with praiseworthy minuteness. Thus we have 
the “ Irish innocent,” the “ tip top fool,” the 
“ blinking idiot,” the “questioning fool,” the 
“learned fool,” the “simpleton,” the “ ninny- 
hammer,” and many others, whose various 
characteristics are admirably described, often 
with excellent touches of racy humour. Then 
follows a chapter on the deficiencies of wit, 
as instanced in the “ pedant,” the “ punster,” 
the “ quibbler,” the “ riddle-maker,” the 
‘ penny-a-liner,” and many others, including 
the “ love-sick person,” “whose indignation,’ 
we are told, “ spins out a golden string, throws 
rosy hues over all” (? the string) “ and gives 
bewitching attraction to every minute action.” 
We think we-can recollect (for our own dancing 
days have been long over) what this means, 
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albeit not expressed so clearly as the subject 
merits. 

Turning from the deficiencies of human na- 
ture, the next three chapters exemplify the cha- 
racteristics of wit, common sense, tact, and 
understanding: The definition of the last 
(p. 214) occupies about half a page of as in- 
volved and confused language as we ever re- 
member to have read, even in a book profess- 
ing to be entirely metaphysical. However, 
let the reader skip this, and he will find a good 
deal worthy of note in these chapters. Take, 
for example, the following characteristic of 


THE MAN OF TACT. 

He is never betrayed into argument, which always 
makes people more obstinate, even if they are confuted. 
Or, if constrained to reason, he is pitching the whole 
tone of his argument to the capacity, prejudices, and 
passions of those, whom he has to deal with : intent only 
to govern the action of men by a — calculation of 
their motives, he always prefers a feeble argument, but 
readily to a stronger one, but apt to escape 
the appreciation of the common mind. 

A chapter on the female intellect, in which 
“the witty Miss” plays a conspicuous part, is 
—) though destitute of any originality. 

We have then the characteristics of scepti- 
cism, @ part of the book we forbear from criti- 
cising, out of respect to its excellent tendency. 
After that, our author’s ideas, like an Austra- 
lian river, lose themselves, ere they reach their 
ocean limit, in the barren sands of metaphysics, 
whither it is certainly not our intention to fol- 
low them. Kant, Mr. Whitecross tells us, made 
“a great discovery,” and “levelled with the 
ground all former philosophical systems.” That 
our author has caught no inconsiderable portion 
of the obscurity of his great master is but too 
apparent. But we have a worse fault to find 
with him than that. His grammar is frequently 
80 faulty, and he uses words so often in wrong 
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senses, that he renders the really good parts of 
his book needlessly repulsive. Take, for in- 
stance, the following sentence selected at ran- 
dom :— . 

“A sceptic, in the (for ‘from his’) love of 
paradox, wishes to prove every thing uncer- 
tain ; is (for ‘ he is 4 not inspired (for ‘ gifted’ 
or ‘ imbued ’) with an intense love of truth, and 
never (subaudi ‘ is’) in sincere search of it; he 
prefers refuting (and) re-arguing, instead of 
proving; has (for ‘he has’) no confidence 
in the evidence of (‘the’ or‘ his’) senses as 
well as (meaning probably ‘nor of his’) rea- 
son; very clever when it comes to call any 
thing in question; he is never advancing (for 
‘ never advances’) an opinion,” &c. &c.—p. 297. 

Again, p. 102, we have Madiar for Mag- 
yar, and Herodote for Herodotus ; p. 115, are 
decreasing for decrease ; indeed, the last sole- 
cism of using the participle for the verb, meets 
usin every page. In p. 128 we have “ drench- 
ing the thirst,” and in p. 197, “a man takes 
the pains, and did not fail to examine,” &c. : 
this error, also, is very frequent. But with all 
this the work is above maleaty ; and should 
it reach a second edition, we recommend the 
author to recollect that, even in a degenerate 
age, Statius did not venture to aspire to Man- 
tuan fame until he had bestowed an amount of 
care and correction on his work that Mr. 
Whitecross evidently little dreams of. 

Thebais, multa conciata lima, 
Textat, audaci fide, Mantuane 
Gaudia fame. 

We must add, that Mr. Whitecross has not 
been fortunate in some pilfering upon which he 
ventured. He has appropriated largely from 
the back Numbers of the “ Edinburgh Review,” 
and the writers are loudly reclaiming their pro- 


perty. 


The Lives of the Poets-Laureate. With an Introductory Essay on the Title and Office. By 
WILtsHrrE Stanton AusTIN, Jun., B.A., Exeter College. Oxon, and Joun Ratpn, M.A., 


Barrister at Law. 


Tuat Laureateship is “a custom more ho- 
noured in the breach than the observance ”’ does 
not render its history, as it has existed, less 
interesting or less instructive. ‘To learn how 
merit has stooped, and mediocrity been exalted, 
might teach a lesson to an age whose swans 
are so generally —an age that does not so 
much spurn genius, since so little exists in it, 
as it adores mock pretensions ; in fact, an age of 
great appreciation, but with little to appreciate, 
yet, when it does, almost infallibly wrong. As 
to Laureateship in its ancient sense, it has been 
transferred from the palace to the tailor’s shop. 

of exalted personages, the mercenary 


London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 1853. 


bard sings the clothes of mean ones: the liveries 
of Lord Mayors or their flunkeys are now-as 
days as warmly extolled in verse, as ever the 
masquerade dress of a monarch, who appeared 
decked with virtues, like garments which he 
never wore, save in the poet’s conception—we 
beg pardon, the poet’s song. If any thing 
were wanting to prove the absurdity of the Lau- 
reate institution, it would be the fact, that an 
objection has been made to this work by a 
somewhat bitter and surly critic, who wrote to 
the effect, that the lives of the giants composing 
part of the tuneful crew were too well known 
to need further —" and that the lives 
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of the pigmies forming the remainder were not 
worth illustrating ; a dictum contradicted often 
by the reproach, that our authors have not dis- 
covered Seusdien which must certainly exist 
amid the trash perpetrated by the smaller bards. 
We ourselves think that the work is by no 
means badly executed. The diction is eloquent, 
although, perhaps, too florid, and the compila- 
tion and ohservation display considerable judg- 
ment. On the whole, it is an agreeable and 
satisfactory book, sometimes superior to the 
subject, and never below it. 

Although we consider the authors give evi- 
dence of too much leaning towards the Words- 
worthian and Tennysonian schools of poetry, 
yet they are by no means bigoted; which is 
evinced by some very just remarks on the cha- 
racter and mental attributes of the Cockermouth 
songster, and by their perfect appreciation of 
that dullest of all platitudes, the “ Prelude,” of 
which the author thought so much, and the 
world so little. However, when our authors 
say. that oe wrote the “ ann and 
worst in the language,” we eave to 
differ ey them as to the first half of their 
assertioy, As to the last, Wordsworth bears 
the palm in triumph from any “ Laureate,” in- 
cluding even Pye and Eusden, To recur to 
the character given of him in the “ Lives 
of the Laureates,” we consider the fol- 
lowing as both true and happy :—“ We shall 
be ined to suppose,” (if considering his 
views on great political and social questions) 
* * * “that, after his wayward boyhood was 
over, he had passed from youth to age without 
the intervening period of manhood; that he 
was an old man, at the time of life when others 
are young, and an old woman when he should 
have been an old man.” This is severe enough 
from admirers. We think it deserved, because 
Wordsworth was essentially of the emasculated 
twaddling school. When we consider, how- 
ever, that this butter-cup and daisy-sentimen- 
talist “exulted in the destruction of the troops 
of his own country ”’— when he chose to sympa- 
thise with the sans-culottes of the first French 
revolution—we are by no means inclined to 
shew mercy to his gentle beneficence, or to 
abstain from flinging a stone, as we pass by, 
into the placid waters of that solitary lakeling 
—the Wordsworthian mind. With regard to 
the general scheme of the work, let us consider 
what we knew, previous to its appearance, of 
the fifteen Poets and Poetasters whose lives 
are here chronicled. Every one — means 
the select few who are what is called well-read 

rsons) has perused, or glanced at, Dryden’s 

ife, as written by Dr. Johnson or Sir Walter 
Scott; the same “every one” is, or was, ac- 
oe with Gifford’s defence of “rare Ben 

ohnson ;” and a few have, perhaps, met with the 
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somewhat inaccurate memoir of a more recent 
writer. Some elaborate or accidental readers 
have been amused by the vain and garrulous 
narrative of Colley Cibber. “ Every one,” 
again, has of late been made aware, by the book- 
sellers, of the great bad biographers of Southey 
and Wordsworth. Sir William Davenant we 
knew as the first manager of a theatre, in the 
sense in which we now use the word, Shad- 
well as the petty antagonist of Dryden. Tate 
as the coadjutor of Brady in Psalmody. War- 
ton was well known as the author of the His- 
tory of English poetry, but of the man himself 
little was known, LEusden is damned to fame 
in the Dunciad. We remember “ Spartan 
Pye” as the source of much mirth to his con- 
temporaries. Whitehead was but little known 
by his ‘Roman Father,” though he was 
“somebody, by virtue of his Laureateship, in 
his own day— 
* Next Whitehead came, his worth a pinch of snuff; 
But for a Laureate he was good enough.” 


Now Messrs. Austin and Ralph have given us 
the best opinion they could of this Laureate, 
and surely it is not their fault if they could 
find. nothing worth quoting from some of his 
brethren. The account of Colley Cibber’s 
daughter, Charlotte Cibber, is both new and 


. 


curious. We cannot refrain from giving it to 

our readers, together with one of those excel- 

lent, scant jests, affixed to conspicuous names, 

oo go down to posterity one scarcely knows 
ow. 


THE ACCOMPLISHED YOUNG LADY. 


In very early life she gave indications of an excitable 
temperament, and an unruly will, Among her juvenile 
pranks, she relates how one morning, hen tat four years 
old, she got up early, put on her father’s wig, dressed 
herself as well as she could in male attire, and, mimicing 
the paternal strut, went out to receive the obeisances of 
the passers-by : how, on another occasion, her father was 
awoke by deafening acclamations, and on looking out of 
the window, beheld his hopeful daughter making a tri- 
umphal entry into the village, sitting astride upon an 
ass, and attended by a retinue of screaming urchins, 
whom she had bribed to take part in the procession. At 
eight ey of age she was sent to school, and devoted 
herself to her studies with passionate vehemence. The 
needle—woman’s ordinary weapon against inactivity— 
she could never learn to manage; but every mowcin 
pursuit or amusement had for her an irresistible attrac- 
tion. She would hunt, shoot, ride races, dig, drink beer, 
do any thing, in short, that a young lady ought not to do. 
At fourteen, she went to live with her mother at a house 
near Uxbridge. There she became a capital shot, would 
rise early, spend the whole day at her sport, and return 
home, laden with spoil. Her gun, at the suggestion of a 
good-natured friend, was soon taken away from her, and 
she revenged herself by attempting to demolish the chim- 
neys of the house, by firing at them with a huge fowling- 
piece that had hung over the kitchen mantel-piece. 

To the gun succeeded the curry-comb, and she became 
an ~~ in all the mysteries of the stable. She next 
applied herself to the study of physic, obtained some drugs, 


and with formal gravity practised among those poor 
people who were credulous enough to swallow her concoc- 
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tions. Her next employment was gardening, which she 
pursued with her usual enthusiasm, and after two or 
three hours hard-work would not allow herself rest even 
for her meals, but with some bread and bacon in one 
hand, and a pruning knife in the other, continue, unre- 
mittingly, her self-imposed labour. At this time her 
father apt abroad, _ the man who acted in the double 
eapacity of groom and gardener was for some irregularit 

dismissed, Charlotte was in ecstacies, as she a oe 
arch-empress of his two-fold domain, and unceasing were 
her maneuvres to prevent the engagement of a successor. 
The dismissed servant having been seen straying near the 
house one evening, suspicions were aroused, which Char- 
lotte skilfully inflamed by her dark suggestions, and then 
boldly undertook the defence of the uered house. The 
plate was carried up into her room, which she garnished 
with all the weapons of war the establishment could 
afford, and then sent the household to bed. After a long 
vigil, to her great mortification no attack was made, 
universal silence prevailed, when luckily a cur began to 
bark. Up went the window, and volley after volley was 
poured into the unoffending void, while her mother and 
the domestics lay below in trembling consternation. 
While still a girl, she married Mr. Charke, an eminent 
composer on the violin, but he was a worthless libertine, 
and, after the birth of a daughter, they separated. She 
then obtained an engagement on the stage, and relates 
with childish simplicity, how, for a whole week, she did 
nothing but walk from one end of the town to the other, 
to read her name on the bills. Her success was such as 
to justify expectations of her becoming a most accom- 
plished actress, and as Lucy in ‘‘ George Barnwell” she 
attracted considerable attention ; but she soon quarrelled 
with the manager, and afterwards satirized him in a 
farce she wrote, termed, *‘ The Art of Management.” 
She then tried a new sphere, and opened a shop in Long 
Acre, as oil-woman and grocer, and her whole soul was 
absorbed in the fluctuations of sugar. The shop did not 
pay, and she quitted it to become the proprietress of a 
puppet-show, by which she lost all she had, and was 
arrested for a debt of seven pounds. Her release was 
effected by the contributions of some acquaintances, when 
she dressed herself in male attire, and assumed the name 
of Mr. Brown. Under this disguise, she engaged the 
affections of a young heiress, to whom, in order to escape 
a private marriage urged by the amatory damsel, she was 
compelled to disclose her seeret. Shortly afterwards, she 
exhibited her valorous spirit by knocking a man down 
with a cudgel for having fabricated some story at her ex- 
pense. She next obtained a situation as valet-de- 
chambre to a nobleman, where she appears for a short 
time to have known something like comfort; but on 
being dismissed from this place, she became extremely 
reduced, her child fell ill, and ruin stared her in the face. 
A timely supply from a friend relieved her from her 
more immediate necessities, and with some small re- 
mainder she set up as an itinerant sausage-seller. This, 
like her other avocations, did not prove remunerative ; 
and we next hear of her as a singer at some musical en- 
tertainment, then as a performer at Bartholomew fair, 
then as assistant to a master of legerdemain, She next, 
by means of some advances made by an uncle, opened a 
public-house in Drury Lane, the first she saw vacant, 
which of course failed; and her next employment was as 
& waiter in a tavern at Marylebone. Here she made 
herself so useful, that a kinswoman of the landiady inti- 
mated that her hand would not be refused if applied for ; 
and the captivating waiter, to escape a second involuntary 
marriage, was obliged again to reveal the secret of her 
sex. She next engaged herself to manage Punch at a 
puppet-show, and afterwards joined a band of strolling 
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players. Tired of wandering, it would seem, she settled 
at Chepstow, and opened a pastry-cook’s shop. When she 
had built her oven, she had not wherewithal to heat it, 
and when she had obtained the fuel, she was without the 
necessary materials for her trade; but every obstacle 
gave way before her ingenuity and perseverance. After 
a short trial, she removed her business to Pell, a place 
near Bristol, received a small legacy, with which she paid 
off her debts, and commenced life afresh. She wrote a short 
tale for a newspaper, and obtained thereby a situation as 
corrector of the press ; but her earnings at this toilsome 
occupation being insufficient to — her, she obtained 
employment as prompter at the theatre at Bath. She 
afterwards returned to London and kept a public-house at 
Islington ; but as we here lose the aid of her narrative, her 
movements at this epoch are uncertain. She finally had 
recourse to her pen for subsistence, and began the publi- 
cation ofher memoirs. Her next production was a novel, 
and a graphie picture has been given of her home at this 
period. When the publisher, with a friend, called for 
the purpose of purchasing her manuscript, she was living 
in a wretched hut near the Clerkenwell prison. The fur- 
niture consisted of a dresser, extremely clean, ornamented 
with a few plates, and a fractured pitcher stood under- 
neath it. A gaunt domestic guarded the establishment, 
while on a aoe chair by the grate sat-the mistress in 
her strange attire. A monkey was perched on one hob, 
a cat on the other, at her feet lay a half-starved cur, and 
a magpie chattered from her chair. The remains of a 

ir of bellows laid upon her knees served as a desk, her 
inkstand was a broken teacup, and her solitary pen was 
worn tothe stump. On her visitors seating themselves on 
a rough deal board, for there was not a second chair in 
the room, she began, with a beautiful clear voice, to read 
from the manuscript before her, and asked thirty guineas 
for the copyright. The grim handmaiden stared aghast 
at the enormity of the demand. The iron-hearted pub- 
lisher proposed five pounds, but finally doubled the sum, 
and offered in addition fifty copies of the work, The 
bargain was struck, and the authoress was left in tem- 
porary affluence. From this time Mrs. Charlotte Charke 
disappears from our view, and she died shortly after- 
wards, on the 6th of April 1760. 


We must now dismiss the “Lives of the 
Laureates,” with the remark, that both pleasure 
and profit are to be derived from its pages. 
The chief fault we have to find is, that it is not 
a two-volume work; and that the authors, in 
their anxiety not to exceed their proposed 
limits, do not give sufficient illustrations of the 
writings of the fifteen bards. We think oy 
have, on the whole, performed their task well; 
and while stating our opinion that the “ Lives of 
Laureates,” as Laureates, will want no re-writ- 
ing, we may be permitted to add, that we ho 
in future there will be no lives of Laureates to 
written. The only men fit for such an office 
are the writers of national songs. Dibdin, in 
our opinion, was a much more eligible man 
than Wordsworth or Southey for some such 
distinction and remuneration ; whilst, of all the 
writers of the past age, none perhaps had so 
good a title as Campbell, We believe it was 
offered to him in his old age, and refused; but 
of this we are not certain. 
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Life and Times of Madame de Staél. 


Ir is an admitted literary axiom, that in order 
to give the true delineation of a woman's 
character, a female hand must guide the pen ; 
and further, that the mind and temperament of 
a bi her must correspond, in some d , 
to that of the subject of the biography. Both 
these conditions are fulfilled in the present 
volume, which, accordingly, affords a striking 
and interesting picture of one of the most re- 
markable women of the age in which she lived. 
The incidents of her life, and the scenes she 
passed through, present hues as strongly con- 
trasted, as those of the political world during 
the same period. The general European peace, 
on the close of the American war, which had 
every appearance of permanence, and, in the 
estimation of the most eminent statesmen of 
the day, promised the happiest results, was 
caltenly ike up by convulsions reducing 
the nations of the Continent to a state of de- 
pression and misery unexampled in the history 
of civilization. In like manner, magnis com- 
ponere parva, the brilliant career of Madame 
de Stael in her beloved Paris, where she 
reigned the literary and social cynosure, was 
doomed to be exchanged for exile, perilous 
—— and distresses of every kind, 
bringing her to a premature grave. It might 
have been expected that this idol of the haut 
ton would be amongst the first of those over- 
whelmed by the revolutionary torrent. Not 
so, however. Madame de Staél was “ armed 
at all points, and fit for either fray ;” whether 
the war of wits in the refined abandon of the 
salons, or the ferocious onslaught of the de- 
mon Jacobins. Without a thought of flying 
from their fury, she busied herself, amid the 
murderous din, in concealing or aiding to 
escape those of her friends who were in the most 
imminent danger. When the emissaries of the 
bloody tribunal presented themselves at her 
house, boldly facing them, she asserted the 
inviolability of the Swedish Embassy with so 
much of dignity and courage, as to gain time 
for securing the safety of those who had sought 
refuge under her roof. Subsequently, in pre- 
sence of the dread Robespierre himself, she 
maintained thesame undaunted bearing, bearded 
the lion in his den, and owed her escape from 
the death that impended over her, partly to the 


respect thus inspired into her savage judges, 


partly to the assistance of one of the leading 
revolutionists, Manuel, who thus requited the 
habitual solicitude of her father, Necker, to 


supply the Faubourg St. Antoine and other 
poor quarters with bread during periods of 
searcity. While the storm from whose fury 


she thus escaped, was raging throughout her 
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native country, she paid her first visits to Eng- 
land and Germany, both of which are plea- 
santly described, and eagerly returned to Paris 
on the re-establishment of something like 
orderly government. Here, however, her evil 

enius soon declared himself in the person of 
the redoubtable Napoleon. He who strode on 
from one victory to another in unbroken suc- 
cession, till he laid all the Continent at his feet, 
trembled before the influence of a woman. 
The antipathy he conceived against his fair 
adversary, which ultimately vented itself in the 
most relentless persecution, dated from an early 
period, and manifested its beginnings in mali- 
cious banter. 

** Whom do you consider the t woman living or 
dead?” inquired Madame de Staél of General Bonaparte, 
at a party given by Monsieur de Talleyrand. ‘* Her, ma- 
dame, who has borne the most children,” curtly replied 
the soldier. ‘It is said,” she resumed, a little discom- 
fited, “‘that you are not very friendly to the sex.” ‘I 
am passionately fond of my wife,” he answered, turning 
abruptly away to converse with some one else. 

He fo that Madame de Staél, in any combat of wit, 
was likely eventually to be the winner, and by his rebuffs 
he made himself an enemy, who, woman though she was, 
and the victim of his arbitary power, kept him at bay 
with her for many years. ‘ Why do you take any 
notice of her?” said some one to Napoleon, long subse- 
quently: “surely you need not mind a woman.” ‘ Ma- 
dame de Staél,” replied the emperor, “has shafts which 
would hit a man were he seated on a rainbow.” 

At what, indeed, did she aim these her far- 
reaching shafts? At that giant despotism 
which she beheld establishing itself, far more 

inding and oppressive than that which her 

ather had striven, unhappily without success, 
to modify, under the legitimate monarchy. 
She had even warmly sympathised with, and 
vigorously advocated, the constitutional prin- 
ciples maintained by her father, adverse alike 
to irresponsible arbitrary power, and to repub- 
lican or democratical licence. These principles 
the frowns neither of the First Consul nor of 
the Emperor could induce her to disavow. 
Hence his ever-increasing malignity towards 
her. When first he saw reason for taking pre- 
cautions against the hostile influence she was 
exerting, he surrounded her with spies, from 
whom he received intimation that she had in- 
stigated Benjamin Constant to the covert 
attack made by him in the Senate on the am- 
bitious projects of the First Consul. His dis- 
— quickly became known among her 
riends :— Pore | 

She was to entertain several persons on the evening 
following Monsieur Constant’s speech. Five o'clock came, . 
and with it a note of excuse; the disappointing dillets 
continuéd to flow in, and she spent her evening alone. 
No doubt it requires a considerable degree of philosophy 
to bear such things calmly. Whatever men profess, we 
cannot believe in such a thing as perfect indifference to 
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opinion ; Madame de Stael never pretended to attain to 
it. She keenly felt every neglect of society. 

Nor was she relieved, probably, when waited on by 
Fouché, the minister of police, one of the Jacobins who 
had lately “been regenerated by the baptism of Napo- 
leon’s favour.” Fouché told her it was suspected she 
prompted Monsieur Constant’s speech. She laughed at 
this compliment, and assured him that Monsieur Con- 
stant was a man whose talents placed him above the ob- 
ligation of borrowing ideas from a woman. He agreed : 
but told her the First Consul was offended by the speech, 
and that she was considered an implicated party. 

She remonstrated that the First Consul had no autho- 
rity to consider the speech personal ; that Monsieur Con- 
stant had made only such statements as affected the wel- 
fare of the Republic ; that he had mentioned no names ; 
and that he had only advanced such principles as the 
First Consul, the head of a free Republic, ought to ap- 

rove. 

Fouché could not deny all this ; but recommended her 
to retire to the country for a few days, and prophesied 
that in that space all would be forgotten. 

This flattering prospect was not realised: she returned 
to find herself more unpopular than ever. 


Napoleon now forbad her presence within 
forty oasiee of Paris; and shortly afterwards 
gratified his spite against her by causing the 
entire edition of her “Allemagne,” amounting 
to 10,000 copies, just printed in Paris, to be 
destroyed, and its publication prohibited. He 
followed up this pitiable malice by banishing 
her from the French territory, and compelling 
lier to confine herself to the paternal mansion 
at Coppet. Finally, ascertaining that her 
friends sought her out in her retreat, he issued 
a further injunction, strictly debarring her from 
all visitors, and punished, by banishment or 
imprisonment, any who — to disregard 
the inexorable decree. The depression of soul 
consequent upon this onteak solitude, and 
the dread of something yet worse, set her 
thoughts wholly upon the means of escape. 
Her active spirit revolted at the thraldom im- 
= upon it, and cried aloud for freedom. 
ngland alone echoed the call, and thither she 
resolved to make her way ; but, with all Eu- 
rope in subjection to her persecutor, and every 
path beset by his emissaries, obstacles insupe- 
rable appeared to arise before her. Despite 
them all, she contrived warily and steathily to 
effect a passage to Vienna, where, having for- 
tunately obtained a Russian passport, she re- 
mained for some time in doubt whether to pro- 
ceed to England by way of Galicia, Moscow, 
St. Petersburgh, and Sweden; or by Odessa, 
Constantinople, the Mediterranean, and the 
Straits of Gibraltar! To such détours was she 
driven by the watchfulness of her enemy, who 
may be said to have been almost as intent upon 
imprisoning a solitary woman, as upon the 
success of the Russian expedition on which he 
was then engaged. After much deliberation, 
she decided on the former route ; and, havin 
painfully and in the midst of perils trave 
Austrian Poland, and so far placed herself out 
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of immediate danger, she prosecuted her weari- 
some journey, two hundred leagues out of the 
direct road, through Russian Poland and the 
Ukraine to Moscow, whence her progress was 
comparatively easy to St. Petersburgh. In 
the imperial city she was received with much 
honour by the emperor and the nobility; and 
again by Bernadotte at Stockholm, where she 
rested for eight months, and arrived in Eng- 
land, for the second time, in the middle of 1813. 
Here she enjoyed, for a short period, the com- 

nionship of Scott and Byron, Sir F. Mack- 
intosh, and Lords Lansdowne, Holland, Grey, 
&e. ; and proceeded to Paris to exchange their 
society for that of Wellington, Chateaubriand, 
Humboldt, Schlegel, Canova, and other emi- 
nent personages of the day. The return of 
N voll drove her once more into retirement 
at Coppet, where, in the course of two years, 
death overtook her, greatly accelerated by the 
vexations and hardships she had-recently un- 
dergone. She died the victim of the tyrant 
whose disgrace and downfall she had prophesied, 
and lived to see, and who was thus ultimately 
overthrown by the force of those principles he 
had ever persecuted in her. 

It was impossible, says our authoress, that 
she could please the Emperor. Her very least 
sentence breathed a spirit of generous enthusi- 
asm, which was distasteful tohim. He is said 
to have remarked peevishly, “It is no matter 
what she writes : fet it be politics, history, or 
romance, it comes to the same thing in the 
end. After reading her, people do not like me.” 

There is one circumstance, as the authoress 
suggests, that leads us to feel less regret at the 
seclusion to which she was for many years 
doomed by the fears of the Autocrat; namely, 
that to it we owe those emanations of her ge- 
nius, “Corinne” and “ L’Allemagne,” which 
have won the admiration of the sternest critics. 
Had she been fated to pursue, uninterruptedly, 
her brilliant social career, the vivacity, the re- 
finement, and the wisdom now preserved, in 
those writings, for posterity, would have wasted 
their perfume in the light atmosphere of the 
Parisian salons. In treating of the times in 
which Madame de Staél lived, the authoress 
judiciously refrains from entering into details 
familiar to all the world, confining herself to 
what is necessary to illustrate the subject im- 
mediately in hand. Her views of the leading 
incidents, and her estimate of the most conspi- 
cuous actors in the Revolution, evince much 
acuteness of observation and appreciation of 
character. On the other hand, i reflections 
are frequently too diffuse, and the order of the 
narrative not sufficiently consecutive. These 
are faults of inexperience which she has talent 
to correct, as is shewn by the portrait she draws 
of her heroine,—a spirited picture, evidently ex- 
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ecuted con amore, and the result of earnest 
study, congenial in every way to her feelings. 
As might be expected, she defends, with right 
good-will and all the energy of —— con- 
viction, the moral character of Madame de 
Staél, against which the slanderous shafts of 
her enemies were assiduously directed. Her 
vivacity of temperament, openness of disposi- 
tion, and easy freedom of discourse, offered a 
certain foundation for calumny to build upon ; 
or, as the authoress tersely sums it up, the so- 
ciety around her ranked the bienséances above 
the virtues, and the contempt she manifested 
for this shallow judgment laid her open to im- 
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utations from which she would otherwise have 
bons exempt. The sound and moderate poli- 
tical views, also, which she inherited from her 
father exposed her to the hostility of the Royalist 
emigrants, who looked upon the Constitution- 
alists with a ter degree of aversion than 
they felt even for the Jacobins. With them is 
supposed to have originated the charge against 
her of undue intimacy with Monsieur de Mont- 
morin, one of Louis X VI.’s ministers, whom she 
had secreted in her house in Paris to shield 
him from the fury of the sans culottes. On 
this essential point her fair biographer takes up 
her cause with equal earnestness and ability.* 





The Life and Death of Silas Barnstarke. By Talbot Gwynne, Author of “ The School for 


Fathers” and “The School for Dreamers.” 


Lrxe all this author’s preceding works, the 
present, displays much originality both in the 
conception and execution. It will be more 
generally appreciated than “The School for 
Dreamers,” though we now indeed congratulate 
Mr. Gwynne on having equalled his first essay. 

Silas Barnetarke is in every respect of a 
higher order than the other works of fiction of 
the quarter, and will be duly appreciated by all 
who can estimate the superiority of a tale of 
this kind, in which the interest never for a mo- 
ment flags, over the prosy vapid inanities that 
usually inflate our three-volume novels. 

Silas and Walter Barnstarke are the orphan 
sons of a man of small possessions, though his 
father owned at one time many broad acres; 
but having been seized with the ruinous idea of 
vying at court with men richer and nobler than 
himself, he squandered his estate on equipages, 
horses, a vast retinue, and extravagant ban- 
quets, which, after all, procured him only the 
laughter of the courtiers of the day, and the 
contempt of the country gentlemen in his neigh- 
bourhood. 

Sir John Lovell, the uncle of our hero, took 
care that the bereaved children of his sister 
should have a better home than the wide world. 
He kept Silas at his own house, making no 
difference between him and his sons. Walter, 
being at his father’s death but a babe, was 
placed under the care of one Joanna Elderfield 
(a cottager’s wife), to be nursed and brought 


up- 
YOUNG SILAS. 


Silas was not an ordinary child. He was taciturn, 
which is not the usual character of children ; he joined 
his cousins in all their wey 4 sports, but he had no real 


love for boyish plays, though he was stout of limb, deep- 
chested, and tm He fea 


none of the airy gaicty of 
childhood: he was a grave and sedate boy, wit 


a dee 


look in his dark grey eyes; whilst his mouth shut with 
® firmness which had more of the man than the child 
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about it; and his head had a squareness that denoted 
= strength of body, as well as a most determined 
isposition. 
e was dull at learning, and the family chaplain and 
tutor looked upon him as a doomed dunce. 

It was not till this chaplain thought it his painful duty 
to try and teach Silas something of figures that his 
hard-brained pupil woke up from his lethargy. Then, to 
the tutor’s astonishment, he found that there ac- 
tually did exist a capacity for something in “ the poor 
little dolt,” as he had been wont to call Silas. He 
seemed born for arithmetic. In his walks, in his bed, 
at every = moment, Silas was making calculations : 
goff and Is, sword-play, single stick, wrestling and 
riding, he now left entirely to his cousins. As for him, 
he strolled about the fields and lanes calculating, till, at 
ten years of , he was the marvel of all who were 
aware of his te talent. He was rough in his man- 
ner, and all the efforts of his uncle and his wife, all the 
lessons of the tutor, and all the bantering of his cousins, 
failed to mix one drop of courtesy with his rudeness. 

Walter remained under the tender care of Joanna 
Elderfield till he was three years of age. Her love for 
him had waxed r from day to day. He wasa 
meek and a winning little child; and this, together with 
his orphan state and his gentle blood, rendered him a 
precious treasure to his nurse. She loved her own chil- 
dren ; stalwart children and good were they; but she 
entertained for Walter a sentiment of respect and tender- 
ness, superadded to her affection for him, which, even at 
his then immature age, her fosterchild well repaid. 

Walter and his brother were as different as it was pos- 
sible for two brothers to be. 

Whereas Silas was rough in manner, and stout in 
body, little Walter was courteous in his childish ways, 
and delicately made. He was neither a handsome nor 
a particularly pretty boy ; but the expression of meek- 
ness and goodness sp over his countenance was far 





* Madame de Staél evidently refers to this circumstance 
when defending her immortal “ Corinne” from a similar 
inference :-— 

Elle a certainement mille fois plus d’expression dans le 
regard, de vivacité dans les demonstrations qu'il n’en 
faudrait chez vous (en Angleterre) et meme chez vous (en 
France) pour faire douter de la severité d'une femme: 
mais c'est une personne d'un esprit si superieur, d’une 
instruction si profonde, d'un tact si fin que les les or- 
ane pour juger les femmes ne peuvent s’appliquer a 
elle. 
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more charming than the greatest beauty would have 
been. 


* * * * 

Silas had heard the history of his lost estates, and 
how his grandfather’s extravagance had ruined the fa- 
mily. 

At his desire, Sir John had shewn him the various 
lands in that part of the country, which should have 
been his ; of which the farm-house, where he was born, 
alone remained. 

Silas loved to hover about his lost property ; to walk 
from meadow and field, to wood and down; to view the 
splendid abode of his ancestors, and, in his mind, to call 
it his own. 

* Mine it should be; mine it shall be!” he said, and 
firmly he set his mouth, and bent his heavy brows. 

Silas was twelve years old when he made this resolve. 
He was not a boy to ponder over it, nor to build castles 
in the air concerning it. 

No; he told himself that to possess that estate he 
must buy it; to buy it he must needs have wherewithal 
to do so; that he was not worth, at that moment, a sin- 
gle farthing; that when he came of age he would have 
the farm, and the 1007. a year it brought forth ; there- 
fore to redeem his lost houses and lands he must “* make 
money.” 

Make money! how was that to be done? He must 
find out. 

From that day all his discourse with Sir John and 
with the chaplain was on the theme of money-making ; 
and all his questions were inquiries as to how money was 
to be made. 

He thought over all he had gleaned on this subject. 

Tt was evident that by remaining at Sir John’s, learn- 
ing classical lore with the tutor, and finally settling 
down at his solitary farm on 1007. a-year, and any little 
sum which he hoped his uncle might leave him, was not 
the way to repossess his estates, and to become a man of 
= in his country. That would never do. 

cots | fully made up his mind as to his future career, 
he one day bluntly informed Sir John that it was his 
desire to become a merchant ; and that if his uncle would 
give him an education which would fit him for that line 
of life, he would repay him, “‘ with interest,” as soon as 
ever it should be in his power to do so; for he felt cer- 
tain that he should eventually have it in his power so to 
repay him every farthing spent on his early training. 


Animated by this resolve, Silas is sent to 
Christ’s Hospital. He travels to London by 
the waggon, by which conveyance one “ Mas- 
ter Benson” is also proceeding to the metro- 

lis. The conjuncture proves a fortunate one 
or Barnstarke, for Benson is a wealthy trader, 
and invites his young companion to visit his 
offices and warehouses previously to his entry 
at the Blue-Coat School. 


5 SILAS AT SCHOOL. 

Silas had not been long at school before le bore the 
nickname of “* Steady Silas.” The Christian name being 
by d omitted, he was at length known by the name 

* Steady,” and by none other. 

Idle boys and dunces were mines to Silas. When they 
would not, or could not, do their various lessons, “ Steady” 
was always at hand, like some hired scribe, to do the task 
for them ; never, however, delivering over his work until 
he had been paid for it, and this payment was always to 
be in hard cash: Silas would take nothing else. He had 
a wonderful and dangerous talent for imitating all sorts 
of handwritings, doing it quite well enough to deceive 
masters; and he could, moreover, write so small, yet so 
distinctly, that he would copy a lesson on a bit of paper, 
Which would fit into the palm of the hand. These little 


papers saved his customers much trouble, as far as me~ 
mory was concerned. They stuck the copied lessons 
on the hand, and repeated them with great volubility and 
precision. 

Silas’s copying of lessons, and doing of written tasks 
in feigned hands, became in time to be called * steadies ” 
—from the enditer. All his play hours were taken up 
by these “ steadies,” which were paid for in copper coin ; 
such pence being carefully put away by Silas till they 
amounted to the value of a silver coin, for which he ex- 
changed them; the silver being, in its turn, kept until 
there was enough of it to be oulbinged for gold. 

Silas’ heart expanded with quiet joy when he eyed and 
handled the first gold piece of his own making. He felt 
that he was able to ‘* make money,” and he felt, at the 
same moment, that his ancestral estates could not fail of 
becoming his own. 

In spite of his nickname of ‘ Steady,” Silas’ reputa- 
tion was very bad with the higher powers. No boy in 
Christ’s Hospital was under punishment more often than 
Barnstarke ; and no boy bore the infliction with so much 
philosophy and carelessness as he did. And yet Barn- 
starke suffered for offences which were none of his! As 
far as his own duties went, he was immaculate ; but for 
a ore was his price—Silas would take on him- 
self any offence which could be transferred without fear 
of being found out, and with it the consequent punish- 
ment. 


Benson had a son, Anthony, and a daughter, 
Damaris, the former an idle worthless stripling, 
caring for nothing but amusement and dissipa- 
tion of the worst kind; the latter, a pretty blue- 
eyed girl, the delight of her father’s heart, but 
no favourite with her mother or with Anthony. 
She was indeed her brother’s slave, having been 
brought up to obey him in all things. 

During his holidays, it was a great delight 
to Silas to wander about the family acres, to 
gaze at the ancient family mansion through thé 
grillage of its massy iron gates, and up the lon 
avenue of beech-trees that led to his ancestra 
hall. The mansion and the greater part of the’ 
estate were at the time in the possession of Sir 
Peter Markeham, Knight, a Roman Catholic 
of and ancient descent. 

n coming of age, Silas received 1700I., the: 
accumulated rent of a small farm, his sole pa-. 
trimony, and, with this sum and his previous 
earnings to trade with, he commenced in ear 
nest his money-getting career; his poor brother 
Walter, whose only ambition was “ to become 
a country-parson,”’ being solely dependent upon 
the bounty of his uncle. 

Anthony Benson, after a brief but depraved 
career, dies suddenly, and his father then pro- 
poses to Silas to adopt him in his stead. This 
was to him a glorious event. He now beheld 
himself well launched, and steadily sailing be- 
fore the smooth breeze that was ere long to 
waft him to fortune. , 

About this time those dire civil wars com- 
menced that inundated England with blood. 
Silas Barnstarke adopted the demeanour and 
garb of a Puritan, as soon as he perceived that 
party to be in the ascendant. 

“ He did not speak their jargon; he had no 
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aptitude for picking up such things; but on 
Sunday he went to ag sitting through a 
two hours’ sermon with exemplary patience, 
thinking over his mundane affairs the while ; 
taking advantage of the rae teow produced 
by the monotony of one voice heard for so long 
a time to settle many an intricate business.” — 

He had made ap his mind to work hard till 
he arrived at the age of fifty, eschewing, till 
then, all pleasure that could in any way inter- 
fere with business; then, however, he would 
increase his weight and power in the country, 
marry a young and lovely wife, whom he would 
keep under due discipline, and thus live toa 
good old age, rich and powerful beyond mea- 
sure. Beyond that good old age, alas! he, 
like too many similarly engaged, never be- 
stowed a thought. 

Having at length amassed a considerable for- 
tune, he began to turn his mind in earnest 
to the purchase of Sir Peter Markeham’s lands, 
but, to his surprise, he finds, even after throw- 
ing out a hint about the probabilit, of sequestra- 
tion, no readiness on the part of their owner to 
dispose of them. Thus foiled, he has recourse 
to a most unrighteous artifice, and actually 
urges their sequestration by the dominant 
power. A lieutenant, with an ample yen ot, 
men, are accordingly sent to do the unholy 
bidding of the Parliament. 


THE PILLAGE. 


~ On arriving at the house Lieutenant Hew-them-down 
Higgons found the door wide open. 

is leading him to suspect treachery, he sent in the 
corporal and a couple of men to reconnoitre, but these 
found nought but empty rooms; Sir Peter having, on 
second thoughts, sent every servant away, ordering them 
to seek safety as best they could, for that he was a lost 
man. His household, thus dismissed, betook themselves 
to flight, with many a sigh given to their master’s ill 
fortune. At length the corporal opened the door of the 
room in which Sir Peter and his lady were sitting. 

“I know your errand,” cried the Baronet, looking up 
calmly from his book, whilst his wife trembled at the 
presence of the soldiers. ‘ You will find no resisting 
with us. Begin your unrighteous work !” 

The corporal sent one of the men down to the lieute- 
nant to progress. 

Will iggons and his soldiers entered the house. 
* Brethren,” cried Lieutenant Hew-them-down, “here 
is a righteous work to be done! At it like men! De- 
stroy! i * Turn out the heathen—tear down their 
trumpery ! ! and smite as ye go: meet in this hall 
when ye shal! hear the tap of the drum! Here is a 
privilege! See that ye neglect it not!” On hearin 
these words the soldiers uttered a shout, and spi 
themselves over the house. It was not long before they 
found their way to the chapel. As oaths were deemed 
scandalous in the parliamentary army, the warriors gave 
vent to their feelings - yells and denunciations. 

The solemn calm, which had ever reigned in that spot, 
was no more. 

The lieutenant wrathfully cut the altar-piece from 
its frame, and, spitting it on his sword, rushed with it 
into the presence of Sir Peter and his lady. 

He was followed by two or three of his men carrying 
books, and all that they deemed to be of no value. Higgons 
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cast the picture on the ground, and, setting his foot on it, 
threw his arms aloft, crying: 

* Repent! repent! There lieth your superstitious 
trumpery ! Your idolatrous temple is no more! Re- 
pent! repent! Your home is snatched from you! Ve- 
rily it shall pass to honest men: the heathen shall not 
dwell therein. Your gold shall not be used to treason- 
able purposes: it shall flow into the pockets of the saints ! 
Snodgrass,” he continued, turning to one of the soldiers, 
“light a fire.” Snodgrass, a giant of relentless and 
hard-hearted appearance, obeyed the order, lighting an 
immense crackling fire in the fire-place that yawned at 
one end of the hall, 

When this was accomplished, and the cheerful roaring 
flames waved and rushed up the wide chimney, Higgons 
again put the _ on his sword-point, bearing it in 
triumph to the fire, whilst his corporal shook his strong 
fist in Sir Peter’s face. 

The Baronet appeared not to see him, so unmoved and 
calm was his countenance. 

Hew-them-down Higgons cast the altar-piece among 
the flames, The fire soon seized upon it, blistering the 
paint and consuming it as though it had been a thing of 
no value. 

When the last remains of the beautiful picture were 
devoured by the r flames ; when the valuable, never- 
to-be-replaced work of art was no more; the Puritans 
shouted and threw books and “ Babylonish garments ” 
into the fire to take its place. The albs were, as usual, 
reserved for shirts. 

The work was soon done. The chapel was demolished ; 
the silver lamp, and other things of value, were brought 
below and ed in a large case. 

The next move was to ransack the house for money, 
plate, and jewels. These were soon found, and pounced 
upon. 

The lieutenant rubbed his hands demurely as he eyed 
his prize; then bid the drum beat, which called all his 
men to the hall. 

Being there assembled, Hew-them-down Higgons gave 
out a hymn, the soldiers singing each verse after him. 

There they stood in two ranks, the drummer to the 
right, the lieutenant fronting them ; and there, amidst 
the spoil, they sang their melancholy, rough hymn tune, 
in manly, determined tones. 

The sound reached Sir Peter and Lady Markeham ; 
but they neither moved nor spoke. 

“ Now,” cried Higgons, ‘‘ we will chase the heathen 
from his haunt: even unto holes in the rock we will 
chase him!’’ Higgons acted up to his words. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, the Baronet and his 
wife, mounted on an old cart-horse, were slowly wending 
their way to the fisherman's cot, towards which Father 
Humphries had travelled a short time before them. 

Whilst his men were stirring up the kitchen fire, and 
cooking a good dinner, Lieut. Hew-them-down penned a 
triumphant letter to his betters ; which letter, beginning 
with ‘ Hallelujah,” and ending with ‘ Amen,” con- 
tained many blasphemies, and an account of his pro- 


Silas rejoiced at the sequestration of Sir Peter 
Markeham’s property, thus brought about 
through his own instrumentality. He had no 
moral sense of or evil, nor was he at all 
aware how the love of gain was enslaving him, 
and turning his heart to iron. 

He thought not of the poor old houseless 
knight, who perished soon after at Naseby. 
He only chuckled at having compassed his ends; 
for he felt certain that the Government, needy 
and unscrupulous as it was, would not hesi- 
tate to sell him the ancient estate of his family. 
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Here he reckoned rightly, for, within a month 
of the catastrophe above described, Barnstarke 
found himself installed in the old mansion, and 
sole possessor of all the lands once lost to the 
family through his grandfather’s vanity. 

The “sober and respected merchant” soon 
after received a considerable accession of wealth 
by the death of his patron and benefactor, An- 
thony Benson. An increase of opulence ever 
added to his so-called happiness; strengthen- 
ing, at the same time, his hardness of heart and 
grasping love of pelf. 

As for poor Damaris, she, though wealthy, 
was broken-hearted, with nothing, in this world, 
whereon to rest her hopes. Barnstarke re- 
garded her as a “poor, cold, peeking, old 
maid,” and began to cast about by what means 
he should possess himself of her half of the for- 
tune she had inherited from her father. 


SILAS COURTING. 


He was at Mistress Damaris Benson’s on business 
connected with her father’s will. 

Their téte-d-téte dinner was over; the village bells 
were blithely ringing for church. 

Damaris was seated by the window in a high-backed 
chair; her thin and wasted hands, with the marked blue 
veins, rested on her lap, holding a book which she did 
not read, and looking supernaturally white against her 
black dress. 

Her gentle blue eyes were slightly inflamed through 
bitter weeping ; and sighs broke from her sunken chest 
as she listened to the merrily singing birds ; looked on 
the bright sunshine and on the waving trees, thinking on 
the spring last past, when she placidly enjoyed country 
sights and sounds with her beloved and venerable father— 
now for ever gone from this world, with its change of joy 
and sorrow. 

Barnstarke sat at the table leaning on his elbow. 

Church bells, the singing of birds, the shining of the 
sun, and the waving of green trees, were unnoticed by 

He looked from time to time on Damaris, thought her 
“an ill-favoured, silly, pining thing ;” told himself it 
would be best to speak whilst she felt so desolate, and 
whilst her grief was not unassuaged ; faltered a moment ; 
bethought himself of her wealth; cleared his throat 
solemnly, and spoke as follows :— 

“‘ Mistress Damaris, you and I are very old friends, 
and I have ever felt a great esteem for you. Your good 
father loved and trusted me, as all his acts have proved. 
I gave him my promise that at his death I would be, as 
it were, a father to you; and I hope never to break my 
word.” 

Poor Damaris, on hearing her father thus suddenly 
spoken of, began to weep. Barnstarke, without appear- 
ing to notice her, continued— 

“You are very desolate, Mistress Damaris; and the 
world is full of roguery, ever ready to take advantage of 
alone spinster. Icannot be with you as I could wish, 
and as my old friend would have wished, though I shall 
ever hold myself ready to do your a 

Here Barnstarke paused an instant, cleared his throat, 
changed his position in his chair, and said bluntly— 

** Mistress Damaris, will you be my wife? You will 
then be safe from rogues, and rogue’s designs !” 

Damaris, thus aio, started; and, making an 
effort, stopped her tears, whilst she answered in and 
feeble tones, with her sorrowing eyes fixed on the mer- 
chant, who dropped his beneath her gaze: 

“ Master Barnstarke, I thank you heartily for your 
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-will towards me, and shall ever feel grateful to you 
‘or it ; but my time on earth will not be long: I feel sick 
at heart, and shall soon follow my dear father. I have 
no thought of wedlock, or any thing connected with this 
world. My youth has been sad, and void of all the joys 
which youth values: I cannot now, in my misery, bind 
myself to worldly cares. I mean to leave the portion of 
wealth my father earned so honestly and industriously, 
and which he has left to me, in charity. May heaven 
receive the offering, and soon free me from my poor mor- 
tal body !” 

With these words Damaris extended her trembling 
hand to the merchant, pressed his, and left the room like 
a dark shadow ; whilst he uttered a scarcely audible oath, 
called her a fool, and quitted the house. 

Sir John Lovell died, leaving a son, Francis, 
an easy, kind, generous, but indolent man, for 
whom riches had no charms. Sir John bad 
bequeathed to him his estates in perfect order : 
— were now getting into confusion by neg- 

ect. 

Sir Francis, whose cousin and heir Silas was 

if he died unmarried), felt a great respect for 
the prosperous merchant, often consulted him 
about his affairs, and finally gave up their en- 
tire management to Silas, who felt a tantalising 
jens. in setting the property to rights; a 
small matter for a man of his powers, with his 
clear mind and solid brain. dy Lovell, the 
mother of Sir Francis, had frequently urged 
him to marry. Circumstances induce her to 
visit the Continent with her son, and he there 
becomes enamoured, after a while, with a young 
French pensionnaire of the name of Herminie, 
“a charming creature of seventeen, black-eyed, 
glossy-haired, pink and white, modest and ever- 
—- The preliminaries, after a brief court- 
ship, having been satisfactorily adjusted, there 
only intervened a voyage to England between 
Barnstarke and his felicity ; a voyage he was 
obliged to undertake, however, to settle various 
matters connected with his marriage. 

A sensation of uneasiness shot through Barn- 
starke’s soul on beholding his cousin’s unex- 
pected return. By degrees he learnt the real 
state of the case. 

Barnstarke replied by wishing Sir Francis 
happiness, and offering to be of service to him 
in the matter. Lovell readily accepted this 
offer, as it was needful that he should proceed 
home to look over certain papers; a trouble- 
some business, in which, he said, his cousin 
could help him greatly. It was accordingly 
arranged that they should proceed to the coun- 
try on the following day, to Sir Francis’s 
home. 

They started together at an early hour; the 
merchant in a sullen frame of mind, and his 
companion hardly awake. Bitter thoughts had 
rolled through Barnstarke’s mind, like heavy 
billows in some dark cave. Scheme upon 
scheme, all alike selfish and full of sin, had he 
entertained, reviewed, and discarded as nothin 
worth, regarding that snare of the evil one, his 
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cousin’s estate He never thought how worth- 
less that estate—nay, the world itself—would 
be, purchased by an unworthy deed! No: his 
mind was fixed—his resolve at length was 
taken. No future progeny should rise between 
him and his prize. 

A DEED OF BLOOD. 


As evening drew on, the merchant's fall and sallow 
cheek grew pale and wan, his breathing deep, his look 
fixed and ferocious. 

“Why, Silas, man!” cried Sir Francis Lovell, sud- 
denly drawing bridle, ‘* what doth ail thee? Thou art 
white as a ghost. Shall we stop at the next inn?” 

Barnstarke’s dark blush for a second chased away his 
pallor, which returned again with tenfold ghastliness ; 
whilst, unobserved by Lovell, a slight and hardly to be 
perceived tremour shook his sturdy frame. 

“T am tired,” he answered gruffly: “my head and 
bones do ache. 1 am not well.” 

“We had better stop without pushing on to the last 
stage, then.” 

“No, no, I can go on: Joyce will have got all things 
in readiness for us to lie at the appointed place.” 

Silence was resumed between the travellers, only 
broken by the tramping of their horses, and the sighing 
of the evening breeze among the budding trees. 

As night began to draw on, the bridle path they were 
following narrowed more and more, till, running between 
two high banks topped by hedges and trees, it was little 
better than a ditch. 

Barnstarke, reining in his horse, had dropped to the 
rear of Lovell, who looked round laughing, and calling 
Silas his “ varlet.” 

**T am mighty hungry,” he cried: “how many more 
mailes, Silas ? en shall we get out of this dry ditch ?” 

** Thou hast but a short way before thee now,” re- 
turned the merchant, huskily: ** we shall soon reach the 
common.” 

* To bed thou goest directly we arrive, man ; and that 
without supper, for I fear me all is not right with thee.” 

Barnstarke made no answer, but he set his teeth tight 
after taking a deep inspiration. 

Night had now arrived at that first s' which, suc- 
ceeding to evening, gives just sufficient light for those 
without to see by; whilst to one who should leave the 
house and the lights within it would seem utter dark- 
ness. 

The sky was covered by ee oe: not a star was 
visible. light fresh wind in the travellers’ faces, 
and whistled through the hedges above them. 

The bridle road now led them up a gentle rise, at 
the top of which spread out a large, sweet-smelling, 
healthy common; desolate, little frequented, and not 
having a house within two miles of it. 

The spot was well known to Barnstarke, as, indeed, 
was every inch of that road so often passed over by him 
from his youth upwards. 

As they left the bridle road, he leant his hand on the 
crupper, and, turning his head, looked with piercing 
glance down the hill. 

“My friend David Waller in doublet white, 

Without any arms either dusky or bright, 
Charged —— them twice like a little sprite, 
hich nobody can deny !” 

Thus sung Francis Lovell in his melodious bass voice, 
continuing the ditty as he went. 

Barnstarke’s heart gave one dull, heavy bound; he 
raised himself up in his stirrups ; drew forth one of his 
pistols ; leant over the horse's head ; stretched out his 
arm; and, pointing the muzzle between Lovell’s shoul- 
ders, fired 


* Help, b help!” ried Francis Lovell, and fell 


dying from his . 


The merchant dismounted, catching his cousin’s horse 
by the rein; then, with his remaining pistol, he shot his 
own through the head. 

The fine creature, with a rear, fell dead at his feet. 

Barnstarke stooped beside his cousin. 

Torrents of blood were flowing from Lovell’s mouth, 
He feebly lifted his hand, made an effort to raise him- 
self and to speak, and then fell back suffocated by his 
blood. 

Barnstarke, avoiding the crimson stream, proceeded, 
with trembling hands, to rifle the dead man, turning his 

ets wrongside out, and concealing the money he 
ound therein on his own person. He then took the va- 
lises off the horses, and scattered their contents about. 
He next discharged his and Lovell’s pistols, reloading one 
of his own and one of his cousin’s, which last he placed 
beside the still warm body, whilst he returned his own 
to the holster. He then let Lovell’s horse go free ; and 
disarranging his own garments, to make them appear as 
though robbers had maltreated him, he laid himself down 
beside his horse to await the event. 


At the inquest held the following day on the 
body of the murdered man a prisoner was pro- 
duced, who had been taken on the common 
with Sir Francis’s horse in his possession. 


THE DOUBLE GUILT. 


The justice addressed Barnstarke, saying : 

* Sir, have you any knowledge of this man ?” 

The merchant arose from his seat; raised his heavy 
eyelids, and fixing his dark eyes resolutely on the man, 
extended his right hand towards him, as he said ina 
firm distinct tone: 

“That is the man whom I beheld riding close after 
Sir Francis Lovell, aiming his pistol at his shoulders, as 
though about to fire!” 

These words, and the manner in which they were 
spoken, caused a great sensation among all present. 

The accused man opened his eyes in helpless astonish- 
ment, crying out with trembling voice to the merchant: 

** Heaven have mercy upon you for a liar!” 

The justice rebuked the man ; and, made a coward by 
guilt, Barnstarke exulted in his own safety, made doubly 
sure by a fellow-mortal’s peril. 

The merchant stated that the man who shot his horse 
was a tall man, very different from the being before him ; 
whilst the third had jumped off his nag, as though to be 
ready for plunder. 

Jarvis, the man taken with the horse in his possession, 
was a known bad character—a poacher, a horse-stealer, 
one who was ready to turn his hand to any villany. 

When caught he was riding a rough horse, and lead- 
ing Barnstarke’s by the rein. He swore, truly, that he 
had found it feeding on the common; but his captors, 
who had been ranging in all directions in search of the 
fabulous highwaymen, believed not what he said, and so 
made him fast. 

After further evidence, much deliberation, and due 
weighing of the affair, the jury, late in the evening, re- 
turned a verdict of ‘* Wilful murder against Abraham 
Jarvis.” 

Poor Jarvis was tried, condemned, and exe- 
euted. His blackening body hung in chains on 
the common, marking the spot of Barnstarke’s 
ineffaceable deed. 

But the ancient dwelling of the Lovell’s, ac- 
quired through so much guilt,excited the horror 
of Silas whenever he beheld it. He had it de- 
molished, and seemed to breathe more freely 
when the poodly mansion was levelled to the 
ground. But he was still wretched. His old 
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friends were no more. He felt alone in the 
world, with a secret crime sitting on his soul, 
like an unclean bird on the ruins of a fair 
et He turned his ideas towards mar- 
riage; but the idea gave him no delight. He 
had lived so long in celibacy that he felt no 
desire to quit that state, and to undertake the 
trouble and care of wedded life. Inthe autumn 
of 1664, however, he became suddenly deeply 
enamoured of one Mrs, Catherine Page, the 
most charming actress of her day, and widely 
celebrated for her beauty, her wit, her talent, 
and her liveliness. He burnt with a tiger-like 
passion, which consumed him in spite of all his 
efforts. 


CATHERINE PAGE, 


with all her playfulness and artless bearing, possessed 
an acute, and, so to speak, business-like mind. 

She had a spirit of quick and correct observation ; and 
that spirit had led her to note that stage beauty and 
prosperity were captivating and lasting but for a time: 

ing away soon, rapidly, and for ever. 

Catherine had been comparatively well conducted, with 
a view to ultimate advantage; and she had no sooner 
found out who Barnstarke was, and observed his growing 
passion, than she determined on winding him round to 
marriage, that she might quit the stage, and pass the 
remainder of her life in wealth and luxury. 

She had spoken to no living soul on the subject of her 
saturnine lover. Catherine was too clever to give a se- 
cret scheme to the wild winds of *‘ confidence.” 

It must be confessed that Silas Barnstarke and Cathe- 
rine Page entertained very different ideas on the subject 
of their future wedded life. 

The merchant meant to marry the actress, that he 
might never lose her: to shut her up rigorously at his 
country seat, that no profane eyes might look upon her ; 

iving her every luxury and indulgence short of perfect 
iberty. 

The actress meant to marry the merchant, that she 
might lead a gay and merry life in town ; that she might 

a coach, rich apparel, much and rare jewelry, and 
her own mistress. 

From her observations on others, she deemed all this 
to be easy of attainment from a man of the merchant's 


age. 
Mistress Page little knew the hard dogged mind and 
resolute selfishness of Silas Barnstarke. 
He looked on Ais pleasure, and not to hers. 


He wooed the fair damsel, and was readily 
accepted. At this crisis in his career the 
plague suddenly broke out in London. 


THE PLAGUE, 


He heard unmoved the bell toll incessantly for de- 
rted souls; hugging himself in the contemplation of 
approaching happiness. In time the deaths were so 
many that the bell was no longer rung: a mournful, 
sullen silence reigned throughout the streets; the very 
air, and even inanimate objects, seeming to partake in the 
doleful, despairing awe of mankind. 

The atmosphere felt thick and heavy with fever; un- 
apt to sustain life: fit but to be rent by the raving voices, 
loud and unnatural, of dying men —by the piercin 
shrieks and startling groans of pain—or by the sad pos 
heart-breaking cries of those who wailed for the dead. 

Barnstarke heard them unmoved. Unmoved he be- 
held house after house marked by the red cross—fatal, 
outward sign of the horror that reigned within; un- 
moved he heard, night after night, the rumbling of the 
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dead-cart ; the cold voice calling through the darkness— 
* Bring out your dead!” and, after the pause that de- 
noted the carrying forth of the ghastly pl e-giving 
burthen, the renewed sound of the heavy slowly-moving 
cart 


Catherine Page, frightened and scared by all she ga 
thered concerning the pestilence, had provisioned her 
house; and then barricading it, had shut herself up 
within its walls. 

It was in vain that Silas Barnstarke raved and 
stormed beneath them. 

The obdurate Page looked from an upper window, like 
some sly fox of fable, and from thence conversed and 
coquetted with her intended ; or threw him billets, which 
he read as assiduously as he had formerly plodded over 
affairs. 

Vain were the merchant's intreaties that she would 
quit her dwelling to marry him at once; to fly from the 
neighbourhood of infection, and proceed with him to his 
home in the country. 

The bare idea of doing such a thing as leave her walls 
threw Catherine Page into a panic: ake wrung her hands 
and screamed at the very thought. She deemed that 
death would seize her for his own, did she but go forth. 


She assures him that she is resolved to re- 
main immured one entire month, by which time 
she hopes to hear that the pestilence has ceased. 

Silas returns gloomily to London, and finds 
that Joyce, his confidential servant, has taken 
the contagion. 


The door of the room was suddenly thtown open: a 
loud cry aroused the merchant, and words of despait 
smote his ear. 

“Tam adead man! The tokensare upon me! Mas- 
ter, save me, save me! I cannot die. Oh! save me 
from death. Oh! preserve my life: may Heaven have 
mercy on me!” 

Before Barnstarke stood Joyce, his servant. 

- He was half naked, with one of his blankets cast about 

m. 
His face was livid; his eyes were dim and sunk in the 
orbits ; his teeth chattered; and he shivered with fever 
and despair. 

“Get thee gone, Sirrah; go to thy bed;” roared 
Barnstarke, starting from his chair, and eyeing the being 
before him in dread and fury. 

“Save me!” shrieked Joyce. ‘ Oh! Master, do not 
let me die. Let me stay here. Oh! send for the physi- 
cian, or in an hour I may be dead. Do not desert me, 
and Heaven will reward you. Just now, when I awoke, 
I felt somewhat uneasy about my breast. I looked: I 
beheld the tokens. Oh! Sir, send for help before it is 
too late: do not let me die !” 

With these words the poor man frantically cast him- 
self at Barnstarke’s feet, embracing his knees, and send- 
ing _ poisoned breath upon him from his upturned 
mouth, 

“May Heaven damn thee! Let me go!” cried the 
merchant, oe to force Joyce to let go his hold ; 
but he clung with the strength of despair, still entreating 
his master to send for help and to save him. 

— me go, os a a thee!” roared Barn- 
starke, grinding his t with rage. 

Still poor trembling Joyce embenced his knees, and 
besought him. 

Barnstarke spoke not another word, but struck his 
servant in the face with the whole might of his strong 
arm, rendered doubly strong by fury and horror. 

The blood spouted forth ; and Joyce, with death upon 
him, fell moaning and fainting to the d. 

Barnstarke cast one look upon the ghastly, dying being 
he had just struck down; then to his bureau he 
filled his pockets with coin ; took his pistols and loaded 
them; threw his cloak across his arm; drank a long 
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draught of sack ; took the light and left the room, lock- 
in lon in, lest he should rise again and follow him. 

e merchant c from his own house as though he 
had been a thief. e thought of the bare possibility of 
being there, shut up with dead and dying, to breathe 
poison and himself to die—perhaps the last, with none to 
tend him—filled guilty Barnstarke with such panic- 
dread, that his heart beat with so strong a pulsation, he 
was fain to stay a moment, and press his clenched hand 
against his breast. 

He did not feel safe until, having himself saddled the 
strongest of his steeds and led him forth, he put his foot 
in the stirrup, mounted, and rode away; thus, as he 
hoped, flying from death in all its horror. 

. * . . 

All doors were shut against him. 

In passing through a country town he vainly tried to 
interest a slyaisinn in his favour. 

The doctor would only survey him from an upper win- 
dow, asking him a few questions, and banging to his 
casement with the words : 

“Drink as much sack as you can, my good man, and 
get you home and die.” 

Wearisome was the way, and slowly sped the time. 

Barnstarke had, as usual, galloped over the common, 
the scene of Lovell’s murder. 

He beheld the stone with the eee. 

On the weather-beaten gibbet that once supported 
the body of Abraham Jarvis, sat a raven, which, croak- 
ing, flew slowly away as Barnstarke galloped past. 

*’Twas a double murder!” cried Barnstarke; and 
then, startled by the sound of his own voice, he whis- 
pered: **A double murder, a double murder. If I die, 
what am I the better for it?” 

In the middle of the day, the merchant, with his 
horse's rein over his arm, laid. him down to sleep beneath 
an old oak, which stood alone in a wide field. 

A heavy sleep came over him, and for two or three 
hours he lay as one dead, fanned by the gentle summer 
breeze that whispered through the shivering grass around 
him, and the sheltering leaves above. 

On awakening he felt better; but his head was giddy 
and his limbs stiff, which he imagined to proceed from 
his long riding. 

He sat up, asking himself the oft-repeated question : 

«+ Have I the e? Must I die?’ 

Then he would reply— 

“Tush! I am out of sorts for want of sleep. My 
life is good: I have many years before me wherein to 
take my pleasure. I shall be better after a night's rest.” 

He arose heavily, and with aching limbs remounted 
his strong steed. 

As the distance increased between Barnstarke and 
London, people became less suspicious, though they still 
eyed the merchant with some: distrust, looking after him 
as he sped along 

Late at night, unable any longer to sit his horse, he 
halted before a large inn ; taking care before doing so, 
however, to walk his horse gently past it ; then turning 
his head towards London, Barnstarke trotted him up to 
the gateway as though he had been riding from the 
country. 

The merchant's head ached, and a burning sensation 
spread within his chest, whilst he shook with fever and 


anxiety. 

He ‘called for a bottle of sack, together with a pipe of 
tobacco, the smoking of which soothed for awhile the 
throbbing of his head, and calmed his agitation. 

No sooner did he stretch himself out in his cool bed, 
than a deep sleep fell upon him; but although it was 

it was restless. 
starke moaned and muttered, turned over wearily, 
and dreamt the confused and burning dreams of fever. 


He wakes with the unmistakeable plague 
tokens upon him, again mounts his horse, as 


though he could flee from death, and gallops 
towards his home. 


+ THE MURDERER’S DEATH. 


The horse turned towards the avenue; but, blind with 
over-exertion, he ran his head against the iron gate, 
falling stunned with his rider beside him. 

Waiter hurried up, and helped his brother to arise. 

“Ts it you, Walter?” inquired Silas, looking vacantly 
at him. 

**Yes; what aileth thee? what is the matter, Silas?” 

Silas grasped Walter’s arm, and, putting his lips close 
to his brother’s ear, he said : 

“The plague hath struck me! I am a murderer: 
"twas [I who shot Lovell. Oh! murder, murder! That 
brought the plague on the city. Oh! Oh!” and the 
merchant roared, tearing his hair, in agony of mind and 


body. 

Walter, full of horror as he was, dreamt not of flying 
from his death-giving brother. 

He calmed his disturbed thoughts, and, taking Silas 
by the arm, led him towards the house. 

The flashes of lightning were becoming more and more 
frequent, shining vividly blue and forked; the thunder 
crashing and echoing, and the rain beginning to dash 
down, as the sighing wind, increased in force, bent the 
as of the tall trees. 

falter called out in a loud voice, as they drew near 
the mansion. 

The servants, five or six in number, ran forth on hear- 
ing the ery. 

**Stand back!” cried Walter. ‘ Your master is sick : 
he is from town; make his bed quickly ; and then leave 
the house, lest you be infected.” 

The servants turned pale on hearing these words, and 
on beholding the distressed horror imprinted on Barn- 
starke’s countenance, and the disarray of his dress. 

His cries of agony, as he threw himself on the ground 
when he entered the house, rang mournfully through it, 
accompanied by the roaring thunder, the dashing rain, 
and the moaning wind. 

The servants, having made his bed ready, sped from 
7 house in terror, in spite of the raging storm around 
them. 

Walter called after them to bid them tell Joanna that 
he should shelter for the night at the ‘great house.” 

Walter was left alone with his raving brother. 

He succeeded in getting him to his bed, and tried to 
soothe the raging pains of his arms by warm applica- 
tions ; whilst his pure soul trembled at the frantic con- 
fessions of Silas. 

The storm continued for hours to rage above them ; 
Barnstarke’s unearthly voice, raised in loud cries, ring- 
ing through the house. 

ow: morning the storm rolled away, and towards 
morning the merchant recovered his scattered senses. 

Then his bodily agony was felt by him in all its force. 

He sprang from his bed, and rolled himself naked on 
the cool oaken floor. 

Walter, with grave and pitying looks, knelt down be- 
side him. He had seen so much of death that he knew 
his brother’s end was at hand : besides he beheld the fatal 
purple spots spreading over the merchant's body. 

** Brother,” cried the Parson, and his gentle voice 
trembled, “thou art about to die. Try and master thy- 
self awhile, and prepare thy soul for its departure.” 

Barnstarke supported himself on his hands, and fixed 
his dull eyes anxiously on Walter's. 

“Die? die?” he cried. “No; I cannot die: I will 
not die! Walter, keep death from me! Pray for me: 
save me, save me from the grave. I am not fit to die. 
I am a murderer ; my crimes appal me: hell will be my 
portion. Oh! wretch that I am. Oh! miserable, mise- 
rable man !” 
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Walter’s kindness to his guilty brother was 
cruelly requited. The direful malady struck 
him also, and in a few hours he lay by the side 
of the grave he had dug with his own hands for 
this wretched relative; his countenance after 
death wearing an expression of gentle patience 
and of tender resignation, which told better 
than words how holy and righteous his peace- 
ful life had been. 

The moral Mr. Gwynne inculcates is a 
healthy one, nor is it ever lost sight of. There 
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is an amount of nerve in his style which we 
may look for in vain in the generality of con- 
temporary writers, and he may be fairly said to 
have originated a style of his own. It is some- 
thing to meet at last with a really interesting 
work of fiction, devoid of the usual namby- 
pamby love story, its conventional phases of 
exultation and despair, and its hackneyed finale. 

Silas Barnstarke is an achievement of which 
the author has just reason to be proud. 





Charles Delmer ; a Story of the Day. 2 Vols. Bentley. 1853. 


Tuis work is, we perceive, advertised as “a 
political novel by a distinguished writer.” If 
it were allowed to us to penetrate anonyms 
there would be no great difficulty in saying who 
this “ distinguished” writer is, but the tempta- 
tion to commit a breach of literary etiquette 
is not in this instance great. Charles Delmer 
is a clever exposition of the state of parties in 
England, but it is a weary novel. There is not 
epigram enough to startle, not sarcasm enough 
toamuse: there is neither wisdom nor parodox, 
neither fancy, plot, incident, nor originality. 

To ladies who are not “ strong-minded” we 
have said enough to induce them to think no 
more of Charles Delmer, and to skip the rest of 
this article ; but to their husbands and brothers 
we can still recommend the volumes as plea- 
sant and not uninstructive reading. The author 
has attained the difficult art proprié communia 
dicere. His heroine is a rich Lancashire heiress, 
daughter of a deceased cotton-spinner, right- 
minded, clear-sighted, and liberal, but left alone 
in the world to seek her politics, principles, 
religion (for she is very quaky in her quaker- 
ism), and station. Her suitors are the repre- 
sentatives of the various classes of a poli- 
ticians. Mr. Poyntz is Young England, and 
the grandson of a duke; Charles Delmer is the 
Whig; George Pevensey thespeculative Liberal; 
Plynlimon the fraudulent steward and the Pro- 
tectionist. There is also a Chartist; but the 
author has not thought him worthy of being a 
suitor to his heroine, and has provided him with 
an American damsel as a helpmeet. 

There is not one of these characters who is 
not, in the chief qualities ascribed to him, sonoto- 
riously identical with some real person, that we 
are — to question the propriety of making 
them all rivals in the affections of a cotton 
heiress, and acting accordingly. When, how- 
ever, the author introduces Mr. Disraeli under 
the name of Mr. Jacobi, and Sir Robert Peel 
under his own proper name, and sets them 
talking, we become painfully conscious that the 


characters are only puppets, and the words 
are but the words of a showman. 

We have said that the forte of the author lies 
in putting common-places neatly. Here is his 
idea of the strength of the Tory party. 


THE MIDDLE-CLASS TORIES. 


The great strength of the Tory party in England does 
not, after all, lie, as is supposed, in the actual agricul- 
turists—the farmers and their servants ; the one being 
few, the other of no public opinion or weight. The 
strength of the Tories lies in that section of the middle 
class which lives on the aristocracy, which have been in 
the habit of making rapid fortunes in each —— by 
the prodigal and reckless habits of the rich aristocracy, 
and which would feel themselves disinherited and im- 
poverished, and, in truth, do feel themselves so, whenever 
this aristocracy is distressed, and the spending class 
crippled. The tradesmen, who supply the homes of the 
rich ; the butcher, who makes two hundred per cent. upon 
his meat; the wine-merchant, who makes ‘a thousand 
per cent. upon his wine; the credit giver and the usury 
taker ; the professional men of all grades ; the clergyman, 
the lawyer, the physician ;—all these, who have hitherto 
been rich in proportion as their clients and patients were 
rich—they uphold an aristocracy, and all that belongs to 
or follows one, loving both the thing and the word with 
the love of the jackal for the lion. ey may call them- 
selves Whigs here and there, and put on certain rags of 
liberalism ; but the whole class is for upholding the aris- 
tocracy, and that large inequality of social condition, which 
the humbler ranks of French abhor and will not suffer, 
whilst the humbler ranks of English prize it, as offering 
the best chance to the industrious of profit and advance- 
ment. 

Our next extract shall be a picture of the 
old-fashioned farmer and his son. Naomi 
Worksworth, the heroine of the tale, is a guest 
in the house of an old friend of her father, 


THE FARMER OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

And yet Naomi could perceive, both outside and inside 
the homestead, symptoms of a decline in that prosperity, 
abundance, and life, which used to gladden her when a 
child. She had then no more delightful contrast than a 
change from the rigidity of her own nursery to the freedom 
of afarm. The increased dullness was, in one respect, 
owing to a natural cause. The generation of the young 
and merry had since grown up. But why had the la- 
bourers, who thronged round the kitchen-table at repast 
time, disappeared? There remained but two farm ser- 
yants, male and female. Of the rest, one had broken his 
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back, and from the hospital to the poor-house. 
Another killed a hare, was sent to ch for 
other game at Sydney. A third had tried America. And 
their progeny lived in the loyal town of ——, where 
the wives sought to earn pence independent of their hus- 
bands, who, in their turn, ate their bread and cheese at 
the beer-shop. The duke would not allow of any more 
cottages. there were not only fewer human bein 
about the farm, but fewer quadrupeds. Naomi co 

reeive that they stood no longer so thick on the deep 
odder of the farm-yard. 

* No use in us midlanders,” said Mr. Pevensey, “ fat- 
tening more cattle than we and neighbours want. The 
droves that used to pass our doors now fly over our heads 
by steam. The North supplies London, and they have 
thus got into the way of making beef, as Shuttlefield has 
of making cloth.” 

* And losing by it ?” asked George. 

“ That 's as the year may be. It’s all a lottery now, 
grazing or weaving,” said the old man despondingly. 

* Give me the land,” said Rachel, “that has no mar- 
kets, no rent, no poor-house, no tithe, and no landlords to 
forbid the building of cottages.” 

* And where there is no clergyman, no physician, no 
judge ; where one must ride a hundred miles for an ounce 
of tea or of medicine ; where every man is his own grocer, 
his own doctor, his own han Sy 

* And his own master,” said Rachael, interrupting 
Miss Pevensey. 

George laughed. His father sighed, and remarked that 
he remembered the time that he would not have borne to 
hear old England bearded, and sit still. 

** And what can have made you faltering or disloyal,” 
asked Naomi, “ to the land of your birth ? 

* T don't know, if it ben’t the new-fangledness of the 
world,” said Mr. Pevensey. ‘ But every thing old, calling 
or trade, down-hill ; and every thing new rises u 
sky-high, like a balloon, Look at the railroads, and a 
the men upon them: they go a-coining, some with their 
shovels, some with their shares. ‘What good is a farmer's 
pothering in such atime? He is a simpleton, a child, 
working by the rule of thumb, to scrape his rent and his 
profit from the man who can sell at the gain of a thou- 
sandth part of a farthing, can calculate the fraction, and 
make money: whilst the poor farmer makes just a guess 
at his rent, and has then to make it out of weather and 

ices, such as the world never saw before. I tell you, 

iss Worksworth, that a farmer must be treated as a 
child, with kindness, and with a large margin for his bad 
chances. If you put him on the footing people do men 
on men’s labour, the farmer will disappear from the 


“The old race of farmers will indeed,” said George ; 
‘*the farmer of the old English comedy. And so will the 
old squire, too. But land, as a raw material, will be 
worth working and paying for, though, I take it, the 
agriculturists who are to do it are not yex invented.” 

“That ’s another of my comforts, Miss Worksworth,” 
said old Pevensey : ‘I have but one wise son, and he con- 
demns me and my whole farming generation to be raked 
off like thistles.” 

“T should have given that bankrupt Duke his farm 
long ago,” said George; “turned my stock into cash ten 
years ago; and in a small farm have weathered the storm 
that was coming, and learned how to deal with the times.” 

“Ay,” said the old man, “that was George's advice. 
But I could not pa the old house, and turn off the old 
men ; no, nor sell even the old team.” 

“A foolish kind of sentiment that,” said George, “ by 
which - lose. Commend me rather to the Squire’s and 
to the Duke's sentiment, who cannot let the magnificence 
of his hall decline—sentiment forbids—and therefore can- 
not lower his rents. The landlords have been meeting 


the year after year, and always give them the 
finest of sentiment. But they ask in ih hard cash, 


and not a shilling the less of the rent per acre. And the 


farmer from sentiment drinks his landlord’s health, and 
; home damning Cobden, as if-Cobden were any thing 
ut the mouth-piece of the millions of non-agriculturists,” 

Next we take a sketch of 

YOUNG ENGLAND, 

Mr. Poyntz thought, very naturally, that the fate of 
the country and of mankind were intimately bound up 
with the fall of his order, For this he had other than 
selfish reasons. He had excellent philosophic ones to give, 
which took away the reproach of narrowness or selfishness 
from his own conscience or self-appreciation, But to the 
observer it was plain that Poyntzte.t was the centre of 
his ideal, as well as the real world; and that he could 
view the most remote parts of the horizon only through 
the atmosphere and under the shadow of the ducal resi- 
dence. 

Miss Worksworth found that Mr. Poyntz did not regard 
the monied and industrious classes, as half a century 
before he might have done, with contempt. He looked 
upon them with jealousy and fear. He deemed that, 
however honest and sensible, they would yulgarise society, 
give meaner aims to public men, and make of the State a 
mere trade, unless counteracted by men of higher educa- 
tion, of higher hereditary sentiments, and of minds en- 
nobled by the intellectuality of leisure. He abandoned, 
however, the re-establishment, or rather the continuance, 
of aristocratic ascendency by force of law, but he still 
thought it might be done by the force of + y- To the 
great astonishment of Miss Worksworth, Mr. Poyntz ex- 

ressed no indignation against the operatives, nor against 
Mr. O'Dowd. “ Power,’ he said, “* must reside with the 
people, and had always resided with them ; but they could 
never exercise it. They could delegate it, and they always 
had delegated it by the royal attachment and trust which 
they bell over reposed in those whom wealth and birth had 
constituted their superiors. The middle class throughout 
the west of Europe come to interfere with and to dis- 
pute this ascendancy, and claim the suffrage and the trust 
of the lower order for themselves. They had succeeded, 
but in succeeding had only produced tyranny and revolu- 
tion. To restore the reign of the true aristocracy over the 
true people was Mr. Poyntz’s millennium. 

Naomi seemed almost a convert from her quiet acqui- 
escence in those doctrines, which she did not think it be- 
coming in her to dispute. She merely wished to set 
George Pevensey’s ideas to flash upon those of Mr. Poyntz, 
viewing, as they did, the moral and political world from 
two different centres ; and these, though by no means the 
antipodes of each other, were both of them marked by 
strong and mutual repulsion. 

But if it had here been Naomi’s delight to set Mr. 
Pevensey and Mr. Poyntz to dispute, it was by no means 
with the desire to act either umpire or witness. Her zeal 
and her reverence of political knowledge had greatly eva- 
porated. She had met with mere perplexity and disgust. 
And her secret desire already was to return or to escape 
into life—that life of general interest and conversation, 
of which politics formed a part, but did not absorb the 
whole. ow to do this she knew not well; but an invi- 
tation to spend some time at a mansion in a more north- 
ern county offered at least the prospect of company, and 
the charm of the ineonnu. 


The following is partly true, but not very 
profound. Like most of the author’s reflec- 
tions, it is taken from the mere surface of 
events. 

THE RADICALS. 

People complain that the Radicals have not produced & 
statesman. It may be true. But it is because Whigs and 
Tories have never given them a chance. These have got 
the school-house, with the primer, dictionary, and ele- 
ments of the eye ; and they keep the door closed as 
carefully as that of the Mint. On coming into office, the 
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Whigs have often asked the Radicals what they would 
have ; and the niais, i.e. the simpletons of Radicals, have 
asked for some measure,—the penny postage, or some 
other piece of twaddle,—to serve the public. Why did 
they not ask for secretaryships, or even under-secretary- 
ships, for their very selves? Only conceive what Moles- 
worth would be, had he been under-secretary for the 
colonies ; or Cobden, had he been under-secretary of the 
treasury. No fiddle-faddle minister, Whig or Tory, could 
have stood a week against them. 


Few can doubt that the first step of the Ra- 
dicals towards becoming a formidable party in 
Parliament must be their becoming, in the 
opinion of the people, a possible party for 
power, For this, however, they want unity of 
action and community of object. But when 
will these guerilla troops ever submit to disci- 

line ? 

Charles Delmer is a sort of Whig Canning, 
ill-used by his party, and dying under the ill- 
treatment. He has worked hard, spoken well, 
written well, for the Whig faction, and this is 
his reward. 


THE YOUNG STATESMAN AND THE WHIG PREMIER. 


Charles, with his discontent, penetrated to the Premier, 
who was too much absorbed in high and weighty conside- 
rations to be very attentive to little things, or considerate 
to little men. He had been so tortured and éracassé by 
pretensions, that his impulse was to beat them down 
ruthlessly. Charles revered the statesman far more than 
he loved the man ; and he in return valued the debater, 
but feared the interference of the wit. 

‘I wish sincerely, Delmer,” said the Premier, “ that 
the boat was larger ; but it is filled, you see, almost before 
one is aware.” 

“IT have no ambition to thrust myself amongst the 
company,” said Delmer, “ unless you think me worthy to 
pull an oar.” 

“You do not suppose that the framer of a ministry 
has merely the delightful task of choosing the fittest from 
capacity to filleach place, Mr. Delmer? The constitu- 
tional machine is worked by influence,—so many influ- 
ence-power, your engineer would say,—and we must com- 
bine them.” 

«I cannot but think, my lord,” said Charles, firmly, 
“that the most salutary and effective influence is that 
exercised by a post ably filled, an administration skilfully 
conducted.” 

“ Very true, Sir, though sharp. But I have not the 
carte blanche that Sir Robert Peel has, for example, who 
can compose a ministry of all his talents, and get his great 
backers to feed contentedly on sinecures.” 

“Jt is no doubt his great advantage,” said Charles, 
drily. 

«But Whigs are Whigs, Mr. Delmer, and cannot be 
changed ; an Whiggim is based on a permanent influ- 
ence ; whereas Peelism, appealing to the aristocracy one 
day, the middle classes the next, the people at another 
time, is a party, as the French say, en Vair. It is a boat 
for one voyage, which one voyage Peelism has already 
performed; and the best that the captain can do would 
be to pay off his crew. Whereas the Whigs have a per- 
manent establishment, rooted in the soil, in the old fa- 
ilies, the old traditions, and in a position to assimilate 
and make use of all the standing influences of the country. 
But there is a difficulty in managing and combining all 
this strength ; and allowances should be made for any 
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one who undertakes the task—allowances to which the 
head of a transition party, like Sir Robert Peel's, can lay 
no claim.” 

In the plea which he had to urge, Charles eould desire 
no better than to introduce the example of Peel, so un- 
fettered in his choice of able a Ir and fit subordi- 
nates ; but he could not have dared himself to approach 
such an allusion or argument. The Premier himself fell 
into it, eagerly and unwittingly pouring forth the excuses 
and refutations which had risen in his mind against the 
accusations most generally and popularly made against 
him. Delmer, however, avoided the delicate subject that 
his illustrious interlocuter dwelt upon, and said that he 

ut forth claims merely on the ground of assiduity and 
Soeetion to the cause. These, he thought, entitled him to 
and to his being enabled to take some step in a 
career which otherwise became to him mockery and ruin. 
A man of large and independent fortune might keep, on 
this ground alone, his position as a public character ; but 
the man who had abandoned the part of playing tribune, 
and thus estranged himself from popular support, whilst 
on the other his y shewed no confidence in him, and 
gave him no rank amongst them, would be obliged to for- 
sake politics altogether, or else strike out some individual 
path or special object for himself. 

* And prosper, as a thorn in the ministerial side, like 
Horsman and Lord Duncan.” 

Charles protested. 

* Why not play out the radical game ?” continued the 
great man, hardening in his irony. ‘* There are men who 
make a good thing of it, who earn a mighty reputation 
by daring the recreant Whigs, and denouncing the Family 
Comgent ; and, when they have done so, come to demand 
place as a reward. They come to demand it, arrayed with 
all the smiles of friendship. These lions can roar gently 
upon consideration. These gentlemen are always stretch- 
ing forth the hand, at one moment to threaten and the 
next to beg; and, upon my life, we are often obliged to 
compromise with them.” 

** Whether your words be serious or ironical,” said 
Charles, rising out of humility, “ I must say I find your 
lordship more ey than considerate, and more witty than 
polite. Have I ever given reason to be so addressed ?” 

“* Nay,Delmer ; no anger. Pardon me if I have al- 
lowed myself to draw a general portrait that has neither 
resemblance nor connexion with you. But such duties as 
those of last week try temper, and diabolize a man. No 
one need be a poet to become a Mephistopheles. A first 
week of premiership would do it better than Goéthe and 
Byron together. ut, in sober truth, there is no post 
possibly vacant worthy of your talents. Would you try 
administration abroad? I cannot give you the Irish to 
try your powers of conciliation upon, but there are the 
Ionians: a reputation might be made by teaching them 
the nature of constitutional government.” 

** You adjourn my ambition, I see, to the Greek Ka- 
lends, If I have any talent, it is to deal-with English- 
men. Beyond our shores, liberty and reform can only be 
taught and achieved with the bayonet, I must decline 
making use of such a schoolmaster.” 

** Patience, then, and confidence, is all that I can re- 
commend.” 

We shall not attempt an rf Sau of the plot 
of this story, for the volume will have no interest 
for those who read novels for their plots. It is 
a vivid panorama of the politics of the day, 
written by a man of considerable observation, 
and capable of teaching every reader some- 
thing in our political and social system which 
he has not himself remarked. 
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Electra; a Story of Modern Times. By the Author of “ Rockingham.” 


3 Vols. 


Hurst and Blackett. London: 1853 


Tuts work, with a little freer use of le rabot 
et la lime, would have added to the reputation 
as a fiction writer which the Count de Jarnac 
has already acquired both in France and in 
England. As it is, it has several palpable de- 
fects; the plot is too intricate; the story is un- 
necessarily protracted ; and the interest is weak- 
ened by the obvious desire of the author to fill 
thethree times three hundred and fifty odd pages 
which modern publishers pertinaciously main- 
tain to be essential to works of fiction. In many 
cases one would imagine, indeed, that this was 
the only standard these people apply to the 
MSS. submitted to their perusal — Will it 
print so as-to sell at the conventional price of 
11. 11s, 6d. per copy? 

Had “ Electra” appeared in a single volume, 
under the title “ Redempta,” who is, in fact, the 
heroine of the tale—had three-fourths of the 
first and half of the second volumes been 
omitted—we should have had a capital novel, 
and one that could not have failed to have 
greatly enhanced the reputation of the author. 

Thus runs the story— 

The father of Lord Augustus Glenarlowe, 
whose autobiography “ Electra” professes to 
record, after the death of that young noble- 
man’s mother, marries Lady Wiocentil by 
birth a Creole, whose maiden name was Cour- 
tenay, left a widow, with an only daughter 
Florence. By her second marriage she had a 
son Ernest, whom she loves with the greatest 
tenderness, evincing at the same time the most 
unmitigated hatred for her step-son, owing to a 
circumstance which it is scarcely necessary to 
relate. Augustus is far from being a clever 
lad, and his early years are sufficiently wretched. 
At ten years old, he and another boy—a warm 
friend of his of the name of Staunfield—are 
sent to Harrow, where Byron and the late Sir 
Robert Peel are among his schoolfellows. 

During one of their rambles they encounter 
a gipsy of surpassing beauty, who professes 
marvellous prophetic powers. She predicts 
that Staunfield’s career will be a brief but joy- 
ous one, and that he is destined to fall by the 
hand of Glenarlowe. 

This eipsy is a natural sister of Lady Glen- 
arlowe and of Electra Courtenay: she is 
deeply enamoured with Sir Edward Moors- 
dale (a cousin of Lady Glenarlowe’s former 
husband), who had more than once solicited 
that lady’s hand in marriage. The gipsy hates 
Lady Glenarlowe with more than mortal 
hatred, in consequence of Sir Edward’s pre- 
ference for her rival, and her own spret@ inju- 
ria forme. 


Electra is a perfectly pure and faultless 
being : amiable, warm-hearted, and intelligent, 
she evinces great attachment for Lord Glenar- 
lowe, and atones by her conduct, in some mea- 
sure, for her sister’s cruelty. Lady Glenar- 
lowe, with her son Ernest, undertakes a voy- 
age to the West Indies, with a view to his 
benefit: he there dies, however. She returns 
to England, and displays, still more bitterly than 
before, her animosity against poor Augustus, 
while her daughter Florence is animated to- 
wards him by an opposite passion. He does 
not at first recriprocate the emotion, having 
conceived an affection for his step aunt Electra, 
who is unaware of the circumstance, and mar- 
ries Edmond Hazelbrook—the brother of Sir 
John Hazelbrook, Lord Glenarlowe’s guar- 
dian. Sir John being killed by a fall from 
his horse, Electra becomes Lady Edmond Ha- 
zelbrook. She counsels Augustus to purchase 
a commission in the Dragoons, then 
serving in the Peninsula ; shortly after which he 
becomes attached to the staff of Sir Peregrine 
Leatherhead, a gallant officer of distinguished 
reputation. Lord Glenarlowe’s main induce- 
ment for taking this step has been the rejection 
of his suit for Florence, who, although she re- 
turns his love, cannot obtain her mother’s con- 
sent to their union. 

Sir E. Hazelbrook takes up his abode for a 
while at Palermo for the benefit of his health, 
being accompanied by Electra, Lady Glenar- 
lowe, and Florence. Sicily being at the time 
in possession of the British, Sir P. Leather- 
head is ordered thither on diplomatic business : 
Glenarlowe of course is in his suite, and he and 
Florence again meet. The injusta noverca, how- 
ever, is inexorable, and compels him to put his 
name to a document, in which he solemnly 
disclaims all future pretensions to her daugh- 
ter’s hand. 

At a masked ball at Palermo, a mistake, 
arising from the disguise adopted by Glenarlowe, 
leads to a quarrel with an unknown mask. 


THE PROPHECY FULFILLED. 


All was now uproar and confusion about us. We 
were surrounded, separated, hurried to the door, while 
the oft-repeated cry, ‘‘La spada! La spada!” well 
marked that the sword alone could now avenge our 
quarrel. I could have paused for a moment, even 
in the wild excitement of the crisis, but a contemp- 
tuous exclamation at my side: “‘Sono Inglesi et l’onor 
Inglese non e come il nostro!” clearly apprised me 
that more than my own reputation was already at stake. 
I pressed my mask closer to my face to avoid detection, 
and as we had now reached one of the dark side streets 
adjoining the theatre, I drew my sword and crossed it 
with the still readier weapon of my adversary. How 
could we have forborue—how could we have paused while 
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twenty eager and self-appointed seconds were urging 
us to wash out the foul stain which had fallen upon the 
fair fame of England, and while my antagonist re- 
mained as solicitous as myself to retain the never more 
welcome privilege of our disguise ? 

Where is my sword now? It can but have pierced 
the fold of the flowing domino, for I fight not to kill; 
and yet a thrill of horror has run through me as fear- 
ful as if the subtle blade had been buried up to the hilt 
in my own chest. Why has his weapon fallen ?—why 
is he sinking so fast and so low ?—why are they bearing 
up that stalwart figure as if he were a helpless in- 
fant? If I have wounded him indeed, it cannot be 
seriously. Turn the dim light of that lantern here, 
and remove that mask that is stifling him. Oh! how 
can I have witnessed that sight and lived? I was kneel- 
ing by the side of Algernon Staunfield ! 

When the dusky glare fell full upon us, he knew me 
also, and said in a faint, hoarse whisper— 

“Glen, we were well disguised, rather too well, eh ? 
Who could have thought that you would have changed 
your favour since the gaming-table? What a blessing 
that I did not hurt you!” 

“Oh! Algernon! Algernon! are youin pain P” 

“ No, Glen, nothing to signify, only a little smother- 
ing about the chest. I believe this wound should be 
opened. Hold up, man, hold up: it won’t be much 

r all.” 

The general’s house was not far off—much nearer 
than Staunfield’s own lodgings—and we removed him 
thither with all care. What dismal voice is that which, 
sweeping across the desolate vale of the past, whispers 
with such thrilling terror into my ear those unforgot- 
ten words P 

+ + « « The swords are drawn—they are crossed. 
but not for long. Ah! raise him up now, and bear 
him away, but not to the ball-room. Can you not see 
that his life is ebbing with the fleetness of the spring- 
tide? . . Will the earth, which shrank beneath 
the footsteps of Cain, bear him upon her heaving bosom 
who struck where the first assassin would have spared? 
- + + « Oh! trust him not, Staunfield: to-night 
his arm is folded in yours ; but he—he is the appointed 
WGN. « 2 « « 

The dread prophecy was now fulfilled to its sternest 
letter. Ere the house was reached, ere the helpless 
burden could be placed on my bed, the priceless life- 
breath was gone for ever. 

All was not over then, however. In that sleep-en- 
shrouded mansion one anxious heart was aroused from 
its light repose by the soul-appalling tread of the 
strangers who were heavily bearing that manly form to 
its momentary resting-place. God of mercy! has not 
the cup of thy wrath overflowed ere now, and are mor- 
tal senses to endure a still surpassing horror? By the 
all-stirless corpse a gentle figure is prostrate—around 
that stiffening neck a slender arm is cast—and oh! the 
agonized wonder of that tearless eye which never be- 
held dissolution until it gazed upon it there. Now the 
whole tale is told; now the cherished secret is wrung 
from the inmost recesses of the tortured heart. Is 
death, then, so deaf that it cannot hear even the voice of 
that distracted passion which never spake before, 
which never would have spoken but thus, even in the 
faintest whisper? - 

“Send them all away, as you are a man, Lord Glen- 
arlowe—send them all away,” cried the desolate So- 
phy. “Now that he is alone with us, he must, he 
shall revive. There can be no death where such beauty 
lingers, - Oh! Algernon! Algernon !—one 
word to me, one word only. You know not how long, 
how wildly I have loved you; one word to say that I 
have had no share in this deed of horror; that my 
senseless, causeless jealousy never stirred the heart nor 
armed the hand of the assassin. Ob! is he to rise 
again, or open those beaming eyes, never, never more !” 
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She grew so faint, so exhausted at length, that I laid 
my hand gently upon her to urge her away. My 
hand !—She glanced abstractedly at it at first, and 
then, with a shriek that would have awakened Cain 
— from his accursed rest, fell motionless on the 

oor. 


Stung by remorse, Augustus flies to rejoin 
his regiment in Spain, a arrives on the eve 
of Talavera. At the door of his tent,a few 
hours before that memorable fight, he encoun- 
ters Redempta, who recals her prophecy, and 
adverts to its recent fulfilment. She adds that 
she is, and will still be, his stedfast friend. 

The guardian gipsy is now a spy, and in that 
character has rendered the most important ser- 
viees to the commander-in-chief and generals 
of the allied forces, her assumption of the cha- 
racter having originated in her passion for Sir 
Edward Moorsdale, whose interests she endea- 
vours in every way to promote. At Talavera 
Glenarlowe is taken prisoner, and Redempta, 
having been detected in her hazardous occupa- 
tion by the French, is ordered off to immediate 
execution. 

THE DOOM OF THE SPY. 


I could behold, from the slight eminence upon which 
I stood, the mournful procession already in motion. 
I could see, in the midst of the dark array of soldiers 
that encompassed her, the erect form of Redempta, her 
face still colourless as marble, but supported, beyond 
all that 1 could have hoped, by the unsubdued spirit 
within. The priest—the swarthy executioners—the 
few casual spectators—each ay peared more moved than 
she, as, all unassisted, she trod with her firmest step 
the yery earth which in a few minutes was to enclose 
for ever her lifeless remains. 

Within about two hundred yards of the spot where I 
was standing, the procession halted, and about twenty 
grenadiers, with loaded muskets, were drawn up in two 
ranks. Redempta refused the proffered bandage for 
her eyes, and having exchanged a few parting words 
with the priest and with the aid-de-camp, gave, her- 
self, the dread signal, by casting her handkerchief to the 
ground. I could distinctly discern that she pressed 
something, doubtless her locket, to her lips; and then, 
ere the report of the close volley reached me, I saw her 
fall heavily to the ground. Overwhelmed by the hor- 
ror of the scene, 1 was myself on my knees; but I 
could not withdraw my eyes in time to be spared the 
crowning agony. Apparently the wretched sufferer 
had shewn some lingering symptom of life, for two 
fresh soldiers, by the officer’s orders, drew near and 
discharged their firelocks into her very body. The 
stirless remains were then raised, placed upon a rude 
stretcher, and borne away : but I could see no more. 


Redempta, however, to the astonishment of 
Glenarlowe, is not slain, but almost miracu- 
lously effects his escape and her own, having 
reached the British lines— 


THE CHARMED LIFE. 

I could no longer resist inquiring more particularly 
into the circumstances of Redempta’s marvellous pre- 
servation from the fate which, by the distinctest evi- 
dence of my senses, had seemingly overtaken her during 
the previous day, and a few words conveyed the re- 
quired explanation. After I had ieft her fully sharing 
my own impression that her doom was sealed, and a 
very few minutes before she was led out to execution, 
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Sebastiani’s aid-de-camp had informed her that, by the 
general’s orders, the accomplishment of which was in- 
trusted to him and to a confidential officer of the line, 
every bullet would be carefully withdrawn ; but as two 
officers and two soldiers alone were to be in the secret, 
she was, upon the discharge, to fall headlong to the 
ground, and to remain motionless there until her body 
could be, in all haste, covered and carried away. These 
directions having been punctually complied with by 
the supposed victim, and the whole transaction having 
been carried out as had been contemplated, she had 
been borne to a small tent occupied by two vivandieres, 
one of whom was despatched on a distant errand and the 
other admitted into the confidence. With the assist- 
ance of this latter, a figure of straw was dressed up in 
Redempta’s gown, covered with her mantilla, and borne 
to the burial ground, while she herself was so effectually 
disguised in some of the spare clothing of her new ac- 
quaintance as to escape, under the protection of the 
nightfall, any casual chances of recognition. When all 
had been duly effected so far, she had been desired to 
remain perfectly quiet, until further advice, in the vi- 
vandieres’ tent; but the important information re- 
specting the retreat and probable division of the French 
army having come to her knowledge there, whether 
accidentally or by some secret intelligence of her own 
I did not press her to reveal, she had determined upon 
incurring fresh perils in the faithful discharge of her 
self-appointed mission. 

When Redempta had concluded her laconic narra- 
tive, in a style so simple and unpretending as to be at 
utter variance with her usually emphatic discourse, I 
could not repress the cry of admiration which such ex- 
traordinary courage, constancy, and devotion was well 
calculated to call forth. 

“ Ah!” said she, “ it is a venturesome existence that 
the outcast has traced out for herself. Who among the 
wealthy, the great, the titled in England, that extend 
so graciously their smiling welcome to Emily, to Elec- 
tra, to the child Florence, while they would spurn me 
from their door; who, I say, know what I have dared 
and what I have suffered to preserve their splendid and 
happy homes from the foreign despoiler. Do you think 
that the proud Emily, fearless and inflexible though she 
may be, would have served her country’s cause as I have 
through the various chances of this day? But it mat- 
ters not. You have done your duty calmly, collectedly, 
and well, for your years and experience.” 

Augustus Glenarlowe, at the fearful siege of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, is all but slain. Seven in the 
evening is the hour fixed upon for the storm- 
ing parties to advance. 

THE STORMING PARTY. 

Within a few seconds the momentous “ Move on !— 
Move on, steadily !” was circulated all around us, and, 
with the precision of clock-work, the different columns 
— from their appointed stations for their fearful 
goal. 
The trenches, so crowded of late, are cleared now, 
and emerging from the secure recess of the last ga- 
bions, we stand on the bright open plain which alone 
separates us from the beleaguered walls. Rapidly, but 
all in the prescribed order, the dark battalions press 
forward. musket-shot to try the range, and then the 
sharp report of a heavy piece rend the fair stillness of 
the breathless atmosphere. And then, volley upon 
volley, cannon roar upon cannon roar, shout upon shout, 
shriek upon shriek, follow in such quick succession, 
that each and all are finally drowned in the one giant 
voice of the ceaseless war-tumult. 

Amid the showers of grape, canister, and musketry 
which were poured into us from the crowded breach, 
our brigade hurried steadily onwards, and succeeded, 
by main force, in gaining the summit; but a serious 


and unforeseen obstacle awaited us there. As I wa 
clambering, by Sir Peregrine’s side, over the disjointed 
stones which strewed the foot of the dismantled wall, 
we were made aware, by the increasing crowd above 
us, that there was a move backwards amopvg our men. 

“Why they arn’t giving way, are they ?” cried Sir 
Peregrine, with a stentorian oath. “I shall be up 
there in a moment and Jead them on myself.” 

“For God’s sake, general,” said I, “ remember that 
you owe it to us all to incur no useless danger. Allow 
me first to see what it is.” 

] sprang forward, and, in a few minutes, was able to 
report that the enemy were drawn up in a strong en- 
trenchment behind the main breach, in front of which 
a ditch had been dug of such considerable width and 
depth as to be actually impassable. Sir Peregrine was 
close to the summit of the breach when I joined him 
again, and nothing would satisfy him but to inspect the 
breastwork in person. I entreated of him to desist, 
and was “yy by Pipeclay. 

“ Indeed, Sir Peregrine,” cried he, “ you must go no 
further. The regulations of the service ...... 7" 

He staggered, fell back, and, a second afterwards, his 
lifeless corpse was rolling down the steep and dilapi- 
dated acclivity which we had just cleared. The poor 
fellow had actually expired with his wonted expression 
on his lips. 

But he did not fall alone in that hour. Crawford, 
M‘Kinnon, Vandeleur, Colbourne, Napier, and many 
others, were already down, some, alas! to rise no more, 
and, on all sides, the troops were thrown under the 
guidance of accidental leaders. Never perhaps, since 
the fatal night when, before the lines of Stralsund, the 
Royal Swede had seen each cherished companion of his 
adventurous life, and each time-spared veteran of his 
broken hosts, drop around him in such merciless profu- 
sion—never, perhaps, had the demon of slaughter thus 
revelled in the life-blood of the bravest and the most 
exalted. 

“Ah! my poor Pipeclay,” exclaimed Sir Peregrine, 
“T would rather have lost my right-arm. They must 
pay for this. What is it, do you say, that is keeping the 
men back? Eh—Ah!” 

“A strong entrenchment faced by a tremendous ditch, 
Sir Peregrine,” repeated I, “and half a regiment at 
least drawn up behind them with the muzzles of their 
guns within three yards of our chests: I cannot see how 
we are ever to dislodge them.” 

“We must try, any how. Ah! that’s a British cheer 
to our left. Napier’s fellows must have got in before 
us after all. At them again, my men; we must all be 
mowed down if we stick on here. Do but follow your 
officers.” 

Sir Peregrine’s alacrity was scareely equal to his 
good-will, and when he reached the brink of the fatal 
ditch he was not slow to perceive that he for one would 
never cross it. I was lighter, more active, and having, 
as usual, no sword in my hand, had both arms free. I 
determined therefore to make the attempt, and had 
stepped back to take my spring, when a sturdy private, 
whom I had never seen before to my knowledge, cried 


out, 

“ [’ll go first, Lord Glenarlowe ; your life is worth ten 
of mine.” 

With a tremendous bound he cleared the yawning 
Bap. and, after a hearty cheer, extended his hand to me. 

ollowed, and, with his assistance, gained a secure 
footing on the opposite ledge. 

“ Under me, my Lord, under me,” cried my unknown 
companion, covering me with his athletic frame; 
“there are adozen muzzles at my shoulder. Hurrah 
for old England!” 

An actual volley rattled in our very ears, and the life- 
less body of my gallant preserver bore so heavily upou 
me that I fell with him into the mimic moat. I soon 
arose, however, unhurt, as yet, and several men having 
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succeeded in joining me, we made a desperate attempt 
to clamber over the breast-work above us. Borne upon 
their stalwart shoulders, upheld by their unflinching 
arms, and incited to phrensy by their humble and na- 
tive devotion, I stood, at length, on the rude parapet of 
the thrice-fatal entrenchment. Where were the enemy 
gone? A moment since, the whole summit was bris- 
tling with their arms, and now they were crouching 
down before me, as if my swordless right-arm were 
waving over their drooping heads the death weapon of 
Azrael. 

“On, on, my gallant men!” cried 1; “one struggle 
more for the honour of England! They are giving 
way, they will not face us!” 

But the watchful enemy’s move was to be far other- 
wise accounted for. I heard a low hissing sound, and 
then the whole space beneath me, between the outer 
ledge of the ditch and the upper extremity of the 
breach, seemed to expand into a yawning abyss of 
living flame, as if the floodgates of perdition had been 
cast open at our very feet. 

A MINE HAD BEEN spruNG! 

The heavens are rent as with the conflicting crash of 
twenty thunderbolts, in the midst of which I could dis- 
tinctly hear and feel a single and slight concussion, 
which told its own tale to me more fearfully than the 
universal roar. Oh! Redempta, your prophetic vision 
has failed you now—my life is gone! 


Glenarlowe, desperately wounded, returns to 
England with a disabled arm and a shattered 
constitution. At home, however, he is every- 


where féted as a hero, and by Electra’s foster- 
ing care is a restored to health. Even 
Lady G. relents somewhat towards him, but 
still evinces a strong desire for the speedy union 
of Florence with Glenarlowe’s former rival, 
Lord Walsingham. A variety of stirring— 
though, we must add, somewhat improbable— 
incidents now occur, and Lord W. and Florence 
are apparently on the point of being united, 
when a discovery takes place rendering the 
marriage impossible, whereupon Lord G. 
espouses his lady-love, Electra takes her de- 
arture for Barbadoes, and Redempta is cruel- 
y murdered by a serjeant, whom she had re- 
fused to wed. 

It will be seen, from the above extracts, that 
these pages are interspersed with scenes of great 
power: that the author’s abilities are of no 
ordinary cast, those who have read “ Rocking- 
ham” need not be told. 

Half-a-dozen very clever and spirited illus- 
trations are interspersed throughout the work, 
contributed by the pencil of Lord Gerald Fitz- 
gerald. They are highly creditable in every 
way to that young nobleman, and several of 
them denote artistic merit of a high order. 





John at Home. A Novel. By Stantey Hersert. 3 Vols. Newby. 1853. 


Tuts novel begins with a catastrophe. ‘“ The 
Man was married! A man of the great middle 
class.” What spinster will read further? Fancy 
a hero, with a large stomach and a small esta- 
blishment ; an interesting family, and a wife 
with submissive instincts—who has no crime, 
but that of producing a daughter instead of a 
son. Enliven such a ménage as you may witha 


fierce mother-in-law and a French teacher, 
a good-natured friend, an oracular doctor, and 
Dolly and Mary, and you will still only pro- 
duce three volumes of type, which it would be 
a waste of good ivory to employ the paper- 
knife upon. John is much more at home in 
these three volumes, than is Mr. Stanley Her- 
bert. 





The Maid of Florence ; or, Niccold de’ Lapi. By the Marquis Masstmo pD’Azratio, Ex- 
Prime Minister of Sardinia. Translated from the Italian by W. Felgate, A.M. London: 


Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


A ROMANCE on the subject of a fruitless strug- 
le for Italian independence in the middle ages, 
y a politician who has taken so active a part 

as the Marquis d'Azeglio, during a late period 

of revolutionary action and reaction, can 
scarcely fail to possess some considerable in- 
terest. We are only reminded of the possi- 
bility of the contrary being the case, by spe | 
on certain works of fiction or imagination whic 

have been published by eminent statesmen of 
various shades of politics in our own country ; 
some of which are by no means equal to the 
reputations, apparently more easily achieved in 
the Cabinet or the House of Commons than 
in the field of literature. Again, some distin- 
guished writers have failed as orators, or rather 
statesmen ; for it must be owned that there 


is a wider difference between the two qualifi- 
cations of oratory and statesmanship than ap- 
pears generally acknowledged in this country, 
where fluency is a far more popular quality 
than honesty, consistency, or wisdom, How- 
ever, it is not our present intention to examine 
into the motives or actions of M. d’Azeglio 
as a statesman, whilst, at the same time, it is 
impossible to lose sight altogether of his poli- 
tical career. We will premise, then, that he is 
a moderate liberal, whose sentiments are not 
so prononcés as to be incapable of some degree 
of modification according to circumstances, 
This has exposed him to no little opprobrium 
amongst violent politicians. Such men as 
Victor Hugo would probably despise or con- 
temn the moderate conduct of the ex-prime- 
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minister of Sardinia. Possibly the great French 
romancist would be wrong. The cause of 
liberty is best aided by gradual reformers. If 
there be truth in the expressive language of 
the Frenchman, “ that Providence lets years fall 
on a throne, as we shovel earth on a coffin,” 
it is also true, that generations of enthusiasts 
must pass away, ere one throne be completely 


engulfed. 

The Marquis d’Azeglio is, then, a moderate 
politician in action, though perhaps somewhat 
more vehement in the assertion of his principles 
when an opportunity seemed to be afforded for 
the regeneration of Italy than he now is. The 
title of “ Chevalier d’ Apostasie”’ is undoubtedly 
far too harsh a one to be applied to him; but 
the change, from the sentiments of 1848 to those 
of 1852, perhaps warrants some bitterness on 
the part of his exiled countrymen towards one 
who once himself aided a popular movement. 
M. Ivan Golovine indeed, a ti writer of 
some note, was, in 1852, banished from Pied- 
mont by M. d’Azeglio for having re-pub- 
lished, in the Journal de Turin, the ver 
words of that minister, uttered in 1848. Enough 
of this, however: whatever variation or modifi- 
cation the principles of M. d’Azeglio are ca- 
pable of receiving, it is certain that his talents 
are sufficiently diversified. He is an artist of 
great merit as well as a romancist,a soldier as 
well as a politician, Aide-de-camp to the king, 
colonel of a cavalry regiment, chef de l'état ma- 
jeur of Durando, who was general in the Roman 
army,commanding the contingent of the Pope in 
the war of independence, and who is at this mo- 
ment holding a military post in Sardinia, under 
the wgis of d’ Azeglio, it must be owned that the 
life of our author has been a stirring and a 
varied one. A wound received in battle, which 
causes a slight degree of lameness, adds to the 
interest which the career of M. d’ Azeglio excites, 
and gives to his descriptions of moving inci- 
dents a certain préstige of vraisemblance which 
might be in vain sought for in the efforts of a 
mere student of the closet. A personal friend 
of the king, d’Azeglio aided in the gift of con- 
stitutional rights to Piedmont; but the decree 
of Monialieri, and a charge on the people in 
the streets in which he personally took part, 
have considerably damaged his popularity. 
Such is the man who has now illustrated, in a 
romance of no slight fascination and power, an 
interesting period in the history of Florence, 
during her vain and fatal struggles against the 
tyrant family of the Medici. It is a somewhat 
= story of a period alike distinguished for 

nown valour and abnegation of self, and for 


the blackest perfidy, cruelty, and treachery. 
The moral, undoubtedly—if moral it can be 
called—is, that however hateful tyranny may 
be, a people torn by faction and distracted by 
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jealousy is unworthy of freedom. “ Did they 
deserve their fate?” writes d’Azeglio, speak- 
ing of the Florentines, “ Shall we have the 
courage to say it? Yes; in ie at least they 
did richly.” Has no parallel to the fate of the 
Florentines, and no parallel conclusion on that 
fate, been suggested to the mind of the noble 
writer? We should say, “ Yes; in part at 
least undoubtedly it has.” We leave, however, 
this question to be solved by politicians, and 
will now revert to the literary merits of M. 
d’Azeglio’s production. The instances in 
which a work does not lose by translation 
must be rare indeed. We do not mean this in 
the present case as an animadversion upon the 
translator, who seems to have performed his 
task very creditably. We are inclined to think 
that the author has adopted our own Sir Wal- 
ter Scott as his model, and by no means with- 
out some pretension, althou h undoubtedly he 
is wanting in that natural charm which is 
the genius of the northern story-teller, and 
carries the reader on with such intense interest 
and impetuosity, that he cannot pause in his 
perusal. This romance, then, may be charac- 
terized as the work of a clever, well-informed 
man writing a romance, rather than that of a 
spontaneous romancist. The story is drawn 
from ample and well-studied materials; but 
we doubt whether the writer possesses that gift 
which enables a man to throw himself with all 
the power of a vivid fancy into the very page 
he depicts. In this manner, he is perhaps, 
strictly speaking, a better historical romance- 
writer, than if gifted with more complete ima- 
ginative faculties; for it cannot be seriously 
denied that Scott has done irreparable injury 
to history, not so much by his own works, as by 
introducing a school of writing, which, by 
intermingling fiction with facts, and dealin 
with historical events as a kind of theatrica 

roperty, amuses rather than instructs, and 
injures the cause of truth, by presenting her in 
masquerade attire, decked with fictitious orna- 
ments. 

The date of this romance commences with the 
year 1529. The details of the siege of Flo- 
rence, 1529-1530, are taken chiefly, as the mar- 
quis tells us, from Varchi. His own object, 
however, being to display the personal and do- 
mestic character of the men who figured during 
that era, he has also, we are told, consulted the 
chronicles, the archives, the traditions, and even 
the monuments and ruins which remain, in 
order to illustrate the period of which he writes. 
And in some respects a lesson may be taught 
to this age by the rude echoes of that period. 
These, he says— 

These were the times of greatness and simplicity com- 


bined. The merchants, who lent the king of England 
twenty million florins of gold, had scarcely a silver vessel 
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on their table; and their wives used to go to market in 
the morning, attended by a servant-maid, to make their 
purchases. 

The Marquis then pictures “the home of 
a Florentine citizen during the siege.” Let us 
see how he sets about it. Savonarola had 

rished, leaving to the people of Florence an 
inspiration of freedom. The Medici were driven 
out in 1527, and the city of Florence was 
divided into two factions, one called the 
Piagnoni and the Palleschi, who were the pro- 
fessed advocates of an oligarchy, but in reality 
the tools of despotism. One Niccold di Ser 
Cione di Ser Lapo de Lapi, who gives the 
second title to this romance, is the well-chosen 
representative of the severe spirit which 
adorned the better part of the revolutionary 
faction. A friend of Savonarola, of undoubted 
integrity, he devoted himself, with his family, 
to the cause of freedom. It is only in his en- 
thusiasm and his domestic violence and re- 
vengeful instincts that the nature of the Italian 
is developed. THe is introduced to us conse- 
crating his youngest son to the service of his 
country, during the siege, on the occasion of 
the death, in her defence, of another of his five 
sons. Of his two daughters, the fate of the 
eldest, Laldomine, or Laodamia, is interwoven, 
according to the precedent established by the 
novelist with respect to wealthy silk-weavers 
and suchlike, with a handsome young appren- 
tice, hight Lambert, who becomes, for her 
sake, a gallant soldier. The second, Lisa, forms 
an imprudent attachment to a gay young pa- 
trician of the basest character, named Troilus, 
who seduces her by means of a fictitious mar- 
riage; and being, together with a traitorous 
governor, Malatesta, in communication with 
the enemy, finally gains a footing in the house 
of Niccold, who had turned Lisa and her child 
out of doors in the most approved melodrama- 
tic fashion, under the base pretence of becom- 
ing a renegade to the people’s cause. Add to 
these, one Fanfulla, a comical cut-throat priest, 
who had turned monk in repentance of his 
misdeeds, and then turned soldier again in an 
honest cause ; a young lady, named Selvaggia, 
who, being the light-o’-love of the enemy’s free- 
companions, is smitten with love for Lambert, 
and thence restored to the paths of virtue, after 
a series of the most devoted, exaggerated, and 
extraordinary adventures ; together with, lastly, 
a faithful Swiss, who attaches himself to Lam- 
bert, and strongly resembles, both in his con- 
duct and in the language put in his mouth by 
the translator, a cross between Shakespeare’s 
Welch captain and one of Rob Roy’s gillies; 
and we have a rough outline of this story, which 
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our readers can fill with tolerable facility, 
when we give the termination in as few words 
as possible, prescribed by the author. Niccold is 
beheaded; Lambert marries Laodamia; Troilus 
perishes by a fearful death; Lisa runs about 
distracted in the mountains, living on berries 
and sleeping in a cavern, where she is found, a 
neat and clean, but tattered old woman, fifty 
years afterwards, by some hunters, with her 
hair covering her whole body like a silvery 
veil, and still praying for the scoundrel 
Troilus! Certes, this is rather powerful ro- 
mance. In addition to this, let us not forget, 
Selvaggia dies of mingled love, repentance, and 
religion; and that Mauritz kills Fanfulla by 
accident, in a quarrel which ensued between 
them whilst he was administering penance to 
the ex-priest with “blows” from the staff of 
his halpert.”” This last appears to us rather 
unnecessary on the part of the author. Fan- 
fulla might have been spared free quarters at 
Lambert's during the rest of his days. But 
there is no accounting for these freaks of a 
writer ; and this puts us in mind of an amusing 
one of Mr. Dickens, at the conclusion of his 
last novel. He causes an infant to be born into 
the world deaf and dumb, in a single short pa- 
ragraph, without any apparent reason whatso- 
ever. Why should he thus deprive that inno- 
cent bantling, created by his lively imagination, 
of two of its senses? The idea is scarcely 
comical, although eccentric and queer. 

We must now commit The “ Maid of Flo- 
rence,” to the discretion of the public. It is 
decidedly among the van of second-rate works, 
considered merely as a romance. Asa romance 
from such a source, it is deservedly invested 
with greater interest. To the people of North- 
ern Italy it may well teach a lesson. It may 
shew them the value of unity, and the dangers 
of betrayal when their cause is espoused by 
those whose interests are naturally opposed to 
their own. 

Before concluding, we would offer one very 
slight criticism to the translator. The word 
“Ser” in Italian, is equivalent to the French 
“ Sieur,” and its use is peculiar to the bour- 
geoisie. His translation of it into “ Sir,” which 
gives a knightly tone, is, we believe, the result 
of want of consideration rather than of igno- 
rance. Sir Niccold, vide p. 41, vol. ILI. and 
passim, is decidedly an oversight, and erroneously 
impresses the mind with the notion of a chi- 
valric title. Undoubtedly the old English 
use of the word “ Master” comes nearest to 
the Italian “‘ Ser;” as, for instance, Master 
Brook or Master Ford. 
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Lady Marion, or a Sister’s Love. By Mrs. 
W. Fosrer. 3 Vols. Hurst & Blackett. 1853. 


Tuts is one of those sad failures in the form of 
a fashionable three-volume novel, that cause one 
to wonder how they ever came into existence, 
or for what purpose they were produced. Their 
career must necessarily be brief. On the 
author they confer no renown, and they can 
bring but little profit into the publishers’ till. 
The more speedily, therefore, they are a 
to oblivion the better. They might aptly have 
inscribed upon them the unanswerable epitaph 
once chiselled on an infant’s tomb— 

If so soon that I were done for, 

What on earth was I begun for ? 

When we say that the plot is as meagre, 
that the incidents are as commonplace, and 
the characters as flimsy and as feebly drawn as 
it is possible to imagine, our readers will not 
be surprised nor disappointed that we do not 
inflict the narrative upon them in detail. 

It is always most painful to us to speak 
disparagingly of any lady’s writings ; and were 
it not from the impossibility of alluding to 
“ Lady Marion” in any other way, we should 
not have penned this notice. The position in 
society which the authoress fills, prevented our 
taking no heed of the work, as we possibly 
might, had it emanated from an unknown and 
obscure writer. 

If Mrs. Foster should again favour the 
world with any new creation of her fancy, we 
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hope, for her sake as well as for that of the 
novel-reading public, that she will strive to in- 
fuse more vigour and greater liveliness into her 
tale, and more spirit and energy into her cha- 
racters. All the individuals to whom we are 
introduced in the volumes before us are so 
dull and tame, that we can feel no interest either 
in the vicissitudes they encounter or in the 
termination of their career. 





The Colonel: a Story of Fashionable Life. 
By the Author of “ The Perils of Fashion.” 
3 vols. Hurst and Co. 1853. 


AN entertaining novel is this; in which the 
characters are well-drawn, the incidents are na- 
tural and well arranged, and the principles 
inculeated throughout, are those of which we 
cannot but cordially approve. 

The authoress has made a decided hit, and 
we may confidently recommend her work to 
the many hundred book-clubs scattered over 
this country, through India, and the colonies, 
whose special organ we are, and whose selec- 
tion, from the publications of the quarter, awaits 
on our recommendation. 

We regret that the work should have made 
its appearance at so late a period, when we 
have not space to give an analysis of the plot; 
but it is so interesting, that none who unravel 
it for themselves, will be disposed to blame us 
for the omission. 





Count Arensberg, or the ae of Martin Luther. By Josep Sortain, A.B. 2 Vols. 


Folthorp, Brighton. 
Ir this production is to be regarded as of the 
genus Novel, it is assuredly the most unsub- 
stantial of its class we have ever encountered. Of 
consecutive narrative there is little or nothing. 
The author’s imagination is not directed, as with 
ordinary novelists, to the development of a strik- 
ing climax out of a series of well-devised inci- 
dents and situations, but is wholly employed in 
presenting a picture the most revolting possible 
ofthe Romish Hierarchy. If there be any plot, 
it is one laid against Popesand Cardinals. The 
model Cardinal, whose never-ending delin- 
quencies form the staple of the two volumes, 
is not designated even by a fictitious appella- 
tion. It is Cardinal who cherishes a 
criminal passion for the beautiful Bianca Della 
Scala, and hesitates at no iniquity to attain his 
object. Finding the arts of cajolery and flat- 





tery unavailing, and that the lady, so far from 
affording him any ground for hope, receives 
his amorous advances with marked aversion, 
he resolves to attack her on the side of filial 
affection. The father of Bianca is the gallant 


Longman, London. 


Marchesa della Scala, who has done Pope 
Leo X. good service by his conduct of the mi- 
litary operations against the duke d’Urbino, 
but whose generous and honest spirit has 
called forth the occasional strictures of his 
friends, on the tortuous policy adopted by 
the Pope towards his high-minded, but unfor- 
tunate adversary. Having surreptitiously ac- 

uired the knowledge oF this circumstance, 
the Cardinal’s evil ingenuity suggests to him 
that it may, by proper management, be magni- 
fied into a complicity on the part of the Mar- 

uis with the recently-detected conspiracy of 
ion members of the conclave against the life of 
Leo ; and, in pursuance of this project, in the 
midst of a magnificent entertainment, at which 
his victim is an invited guest, he treacherously 
contrives his arrest and conveyance to the 
Castle of St. Angelo. He then, without de- 
lay, communicates the fact to Bianca, and, 
assuming the utmost solicitude for her father, 
and alarm at the danger threatening him, offers 
to exert all his interest with the Pope in fa- 
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vour of the Marquis, but stipulates that, in 
acknowledgment of his friendly offices, she 
shall shew a more compliant disposition than 
heretofore. Shrinking with horror from this 
vile proposal, she sets herself to devise other 
means for securing her father’s safety, and 
thwarting the machinations of her persecutor. 
The great artist Raffaello, then in the zenith of 
his brilliant though brief career, has un- 
bounded influence with Leo. His sympathies 
she engages in her favour, and, through him, 
obtains a general permission to visit her father 
in his dungeon. The watchful Cardinal, be- 
coming cognizant of this, clearly perceives that 
the Marquis, thus establishing a communica- 
tion with his friends, will be enabled to procure 
an amount of evidence more than sufficient to 
refute the false charges concocted against him. 
No time is to be lost: the daughter is still ob- 
durate, and the father is about to elude his 
grasp: he therefore seizes the opportunity of 
lutting his vengeance by consigning the hap- 
ess Marquis to fearful tortures, which reduce 
him to a mere wreck of humanity. Even yet, 
however, he does not abandon the hope of 
prevailing with Bianca, by affecting concern 
for her father’s and her own pitiable condi- 
tion, and an earnest desire to serve them to the 
best of his ability. While the sorrowing 
maiden is attendant on her wretched parent, 
and striving to alleviate his sufferings, their 
evil genius proffers his services to procure an 
order for the release of the Marquis, on his 
avowing a guilty participation in the plot. The 
indignation of the noble-hearted soldier at this 
insult is increased tenfold when Count Arens- 
berg, his firm friend and the lover of Bianca, 
introduces himself as the bearer of a Papal re- 
script containing the same conditions, and 
death ensues from the violence of his excite- 
ment. Nothing now remains for the Cardinal 
but the forcible abduction of Bianca. Sum- 
moning his myrmidons, he bids them ruthlessly 
to tear her from her father’s corpse, and to 
convey her to the Convent della Penitenza. 
Her friends, however, opportunely apprised of 
the attempt, hasten in pursuit, overtake the 
ravishers, and engage them in a conflict, in the 
course of which his Eminence receives a mor- 
tal wound. So ends the strange eventful his- 
tory of Cardinal -; and since he is the 
only prince of the Church who figures promi- 
nently in the narrative, we may infer that the 
author would fain present him to the world as 
a fair average specimen of the fraternity; in- 
deed, he insinuates as much. Now, far be it 
from us to contend that Cardinals, any more 
than other men, are free from the taint of hu- 
man frailty; though we would fain believe 
they are, and ever have been, for the most 
part, impressed with a due sense of the sacred- 
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ness of their office, and have regulated their 
conduct in accordance with that impres- 
sion. All friends to Christian unity and bro- 
therhood must regret that sectarian prejudice 
should so distort the vision of many among 
us, that they can discern nothing good, religi- 
ously or morally, in those who refuse to walk 
along the hair-breadth line they have marked 
out for themselves, and would prescribe to all 
the rest of the world. Mr. Sortain would fur- 
ther have us believe that the most sacred obli- 
gations must be set at nought by Romish ec- 
clesiastics, where the interests of the Church 
are concerned. Father Francis, Confessor of 
the Marquis della Scala, and a man of the 
highest probity and conscientiousness, unhe- 
sitatingly acts the part of a traitor at the 
bidding of his superior, and betrays the Mar- 
quis, who confides in him, into the hands of 
the Cardinal’s emissaries. Having thus far 
done what he deems his duty, he considers 
himself at liberty to afford his best aid to the 
prisoner; and, with this view, is about to 
make known certain documents he has disco- 
vered, tending to prove the accusation un- 
founded, when he is suddenly arrested by or- 
der of the Cardinal, the papers taken from him, 
and he himself subjected to the torture. Be- 
yond what we have now sketched, there is no- 
thing in these volumes that can properly be called 
incident. Count Arensberg, from whom the 
novel takes one of its titles, is an Envoy from 
the Elector of Saxony to the Papal Court; 
but he takes no active part in the story, his 
diplomacy being almost exclusively confined 
to the courtship of the Lady Bianca, whom he 
ultimately marries. Luther, on the other hand, 
is a more prominent personage, but his sayings 
and doings have no connection whatever with 
the rest of the story; neither is any original 
view taken of his character or conduct. His 
vehemence, earnestness, and undauntedness in 
the assertion of his opinions and principles, as 
contrasted with the equally profound convic- 
tions, but more cautious and calculating philo- 
sophy of Melancthon, with whom he is fre- 
quently brought in contact, present a suffi- 
ciently striking picture, and may be reckoned 
the best feature in the work. But the leading 
events of such a life as that of Luther are too 
well known to be legitimately introduced into a 
novel. We know enough already of his dis- 
putation with Eckius, his citation before the 
consistory, his appearance and demeanour in 
presence of the assembled Diet at Worms, the 
friendly capture effected on his journey thence, 
his assumption of military habiliments, and his 
quiet year of retreat in the Wartburg. A 
more practised pen than our author’s is re- 
quired to impart any fresh aspect or colouring 
to incidents familiar as these. Though Mr. 
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Sortain is pleased to represent Pope Leo X. as 
a thorough-going infidel, who would at any 
time rather offer an oblation to Apollo than 
officiate at the Mass, he awards full justice to 
that eminent Pontiff’s devotion to, and munifi- 
cent patronage of, the fine arts. His admi- 
ration and even reverence for Raffaello, and 
the delight. with which he witnesses the pro- 
gress of the great master’s immortal works, are 
dwelt én in glowing terms, and in a strain of 
enthusiasm indicating in the writer a due sense 
and appreciation of the artistic marvels he de- 
scribes. As a specimen of his favorite style, 
may be cited the following description of a 
consultation of the leading Reformers, when 
the refusal of the Elector Frederick to accept 
the proffered imperial crown, and the conse- 
quent election of Charles V., involves their pro- 
spects in temporary gloom. 


A drearier prospect could scarcely be imagined. And 
it was evident that several of them had caught the me- 
lancholy that such a dreary and perilous waste was fitted 
to inspire. Philip Melancthon, for example, unselfish 
though he was, and even mighty in endurance for truth’s 
sake though he was whensvever danger actually con- 
fronted him, was ever constitutionally prone to dwell on 
perils in the distance. He could suffer, when the enemy 
was flourishing his falchion near him: it was not his 
virtue to seize the initiative, and to attack that enemy 
** without the gates.” 

Martin Luther, on the other hand, while he was as 
foreseeing of perils as was his friend, ever seemed to 
eatch inspiration and daring motives from the prospect. 

The little band, under a full consciousness of the immi- 
nency of cheir position, was silent for awhile. There was 
no movement among them, save when one or more 

lanced towards Father Martin—partly with sympathy for 

im, as the one who was the most exposed— partly from 
a wish that he would be the first to speak, and so, they 
hoped, to animate and direct them with his spirit and his 
counsel. 

“ Why, my German brothers, you all look as woe- 
begone as if you were the friends of Socrates, and were 
watching him hemlock in hand!” said Luther, cheerily. 
“Wake up, Philip, from thy sorrow! Have I made 
thee promise to give a cock to A’sculapius ?” 

“ Kay, good master,” returned Carlstadt, for Melanc- 
thon was too depressed to speak, ** but can we shut our 
eyes to our many perils? Even Von Miltitz could not 
obtain thy person, so long as the Elector Frederick was 
the Regent ; but where canst thou be safe from Pope 
Leo, now that the young Emperor will be sure to wish to 
soothe him ?” 

“Von Miltitz!” exclaimed Luther ; “ the Judas! the 
crocodile! the impostor! the liar! The villain little 
thought I knew that, while he was loading me with em- 
braces, he had in his pocket seventy apostolical briefs for 
leading me bound and captive to that murderous Baby- 
Jon. No, no, my dear Leo,” he continued, snapping his 
fingers, He ee must play the Italian somewhat more 
cleverly before you catch me !” 

“God save thee, my dear master!” sighed Melanc- 
thon: “already thy soul is among lions.” 

* Not with lions, Philip,” returned Luther; and then 
relaxing into playfulness, as was his wont even at mo- 
ments the most critical, he punned upon his friend’s 
native name. ‘‘If thou must deal in such figures, 
Schwartzland, pray think of the real tenants of thy pa- 
trimony: think of snakes and serpents—base, bad, slim 
reptiles ; ay, and think, too, of bats—blind bats. Suc 
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as these live in the Pope’s Sodom. Didst thou say 
‘lions ? Why, I would go and ask them to give me les- 
sons. But no, Philip: we must now, all of us, fight 
with asps and adders. 

** And be wise as serpents!” added Melancthon. 

“Cunning! dost thou advocate cunning, Melancthon ?” 
demanded Carlstadt, with warmth. “ As for me, J will 
become no serpent-charmer. I will sing no hell ditties, 
TI assure you. I will wear mailed boots wherewith to 
bruise the heads of the devil’s brood.” 

“Be ye wise as serpents, and harmless as doves,” 
meekly returned Melancthon 

** I would counsel you, Doctor Martin,” said the rash 
and imperious Carlstadt—* I would counsel you, not like 
a Spanish matador, to beguile the animal into blindness 
by a scarlet scarf, but to take him by the horns.” 

* Thou art a fool, Carlstadt! albeit I know thou art 
both learned and sincere. Even if I wished to imitate 
your Spanish matador, have I enough of scarlet where- 
with tomake a scarf? And as to taking a bull by the 
horns, art thou sure they would not be the horns of a 
dilemma ?” 

“Take care, take care, Father Martin!” answered 
Carlstadt. “I liked not thy soft courtesies with the 
Roman Babylon when we were at Augsburg, and . . .” 

“And take care, sir,” answered Luther, sternly, 
“that you insult her not so foully that the whole world 
should sympathize, and then take part with her.” 

Carlstadt rose from his seat chafed with indignation. 
He was about to answer; but Luther’s eye, half-com- 
manding, half-mournful, silenced him, and he withdrew. 

* There goes a man, Philip, so good, so popular in his 
faculties, yet so rash, so inconsiderate, that I foretell to 
thee he will cause us trouble infinite.” 

The effect that Carlstadt’s behaviour had upon Me- 
lancthon was very striking. Hitherto during this inter- 
view he had (and there were many similar instances in 
his future as well as former life) shewn little save men- 
tal prostration. His was a mind that made him far 
fitter to live as an intellectual recluse, than to come forth 
and buffet with the storms and tempests of men’s living 
passions. Yet this arose not so much from cowardice or 
weakness of character, as from his exquisite sensibility to 
the pain of giving pain. But no sooner did he find his 
loved and admired friend, Martin Luther, made an object 
of insult, than all his gentle melancholy forsook him. 

* Yes, reverend Father, he will give us trouble infi- 
nite ; but it may be that he is a snake within our Eden, 
and, to seize his own figure, Ais head must feel our 
mailed boot.” 

* That is more worthy of my own Melancthon,” cried 
Luther joyfully, “than all thy previous moaning! Now 
come,” and he settled to the desk before him with an 
earnestness that betokened business—* now thou art once 
more alive, let us work.” 


The subjoined sketch also of Pope Leo, with 
difficulty roused to action against the Reform- 
ers, is graphic, though somewhat exaggerated, 
and not warranted, we suspect, by any thing 
recorded of that Pontiff— 


The day before, the Pontiff had been taking even more 
than his accustomed diversion in hunting over the-fields 
of the Cam a. Returning late in the evening, jaded, 
and only quickened to occasional vivacity by the move- 
ments’ of his favourite hawks and hounds, Cardinal S. 
Georgio (he who had been so deeply implicated in the 
conspiracy against his life, but whom he had restored to 
his confidence) approached him. 

** Will it please your Holiness that I summon a con- 
sistory for to-morrow ?”” 

“Down! down, Hector!” exclaimed the Pontiff to a 
large wolf-dog, whom he much cherished, and who, not- 
withstanding the fatigues of the day, was constantly 
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baring up to gain some notice from his sacred master. 
** Down, I say!” 

S. Georgio looked at his Holiness with a surprised 
smile. 

“ Did your Eminence speak to us?” asked Leo; and, 
while asking, he scrutinized the face of the Cardinal. 

“ The servant of your Holiness but ed commands 
as to the consistory to be held to-morrow,” returned S. 
Georgio. 

“A consistory to-morrow! No, surely not. We 
have to sing with Rudolphi; then we have to give au- 
dience to Michael Angelo, rude man! great though he 
is; and then, as your Eminence knows well—and we 
hope you will enjoy it—have we not commanded Battista 
to give us the Andria of Terence in the evening? We 
will have no consistory to-morrow.” 

“Then may the servant of your Holiness humbly ask 
when this consistory shall be convened ?” 

* Ah! you beautiful, you brave bird!” exclaimed his 
Holiness, as one of the falconers passed on before him, 
carrying a hooded hawk upon his wrist. ‘“ Ah! Pschye 
love,” the Pontiff continued, and the poor bird, though 
bleeding from a frightful gash inflicted by the heron fe 
had destroyed, moved and raised his crest at his master’s 
voice. ‘Ah! Pysche, love, thou shalt be taken care of 
well. Thou hast done good work to-day. 


. + * * 

To explain this ecclesiastical indifference of his Holi- 
ness :—Of course he loved his own throne. Of course he 
loved his own life. Of course, therefore, he looked vigi- 
lantly at whatever might threaten the interests of the 
one or of the other. But, beyond this, what cared he ? 
Nought. Let him but reign, and, while reigning, ad- 
vance the temporal authority of his See; let him but 
retain and increase his power of patronizing science, of 
cultivating philosophy and art, of indulging his private 
tastes ; and what cared he whether his spiritual domi- 
nions were kept in quiet acquiescence and subordination, 
or whether they were convulsed with throes and agonies ? 

* S. Georgio, we will have no consistory to-morrow,” 
again rejoined the Pontiff. ‘* We must look to our poor 
wounded birds ; then we must see our kennel, for I fear 
me some of the dogs are sadly wounded by that villanous 
Actzon ; then we must have some hours’ practice on the 
flute before our master comes to us; and then, and then 
. .  » but I am deadly tired, Georgio; do not bore me!” 

** Nero played his flute whilst Rome was burning.” 

** Did you dare to say that? Did you dare thus to 


add to thine other crimes this one of insult to God’s 
anointed? Cardinal 8. Georgio, did you dare to do so?” 
suddenly exclaimed the Pontiff. 

“Nero played his flute whilst Rome was burning,” 
the voice re-echoed. 

Then burst forth Pope Leo’s shrill, loud voice to all 
the prickers and huntsmen, commanding them to scour 
pied ne forests, and to seize the blaspheming 
speaker. 

‘“ Suffer your poor servant to address your Holiness,” 
spoke the Cardinal, and in a tone so touchingly sorrowful 
that Pope Leo’s wrath was soothed instantly. ‘“ Rome 
is burning, may it please you, though your Holiness, de- 
voted as you are to high art and learning, knows it not. 
I have despised, as much as may be, the frantic nonsense 
of this low German monk—Luther, he is called—but, 
believe me, your Holiness, he hath flung a torch into our 
sacred homestead. Your Holiness can little tell what a 
flame is now rampant and devouring.” 

“Talk to us of that after dinner, good S. Georgio,” 
returned Pope Leo; ‘ we are too wearied with this day's 
chase: talk to us about it then.” 

‘Nero played his flute while Rome was burning,” 
again, and, for the third time, broke upon the ears of 
the easy and procrastinating Pontiff. 

** Georgio! didst thou hear that—that infernal voice ?” 
said Leo, in the deepest agitation. ‘* Have I deserved 
it?” he continued with great feeling. ‘‘ Have I ever 
neglected the best interests of our subjects? Have I 
ever shewn indifference to their sorrows? Am I a 
Nero?” 

The Pope and the Cardinal had, during this painful 
conversation, been riding onward, and they had drawn 
near to the Lateran. 

S. Georgio was silent. The Pontiff became seriously 
alarmed. 

* Answer me, S. Georgio!” he said in a voice of com- 
mand, as every step of his horse brought him nearer to 
home, and he began to fear lest he should lose the occa- 
sion of such confidence with his adviser. ‘* Answer me, 
8. Georgio !” 

“ But defer all the other engagements of your Holi- 
ness, and command me to summon a consistory, and then 
your Holiness will know that Iam no fool in awaking 
fears,” returned the Cardinal, with grim meaning. 

**Then call a Council,” said the Pontiff; “we give 
thee full powers for convening and arranging it.” 





Christine van Amberg. A Tale by the Coun- 
trss D’ARBOUVILLE. Post 8vo. London: 
T. Bosworth. 1853. 

Tuis is a number of Bosworth’s “ Literature 

for the People.” It was originally produced 

in French, and has been well translated by 

Mr. Maunsell B. Field, M.A. It is not, the 

authoress states, a story of a sunny climate, but 
“of cold Holland,” where is no cry or song of 
joy, not even froma bird. The poet, Samuel 
utler, has called the country a great ship al- 
ways at anchor, and one which seems charged 
to make respected the command of the Al- 
mighty to the sea: “ Thou shalt go no further.” 

The tale is a very sad one, but is very read- 
able for all that. The scene is for the chief 

_ in a nunnery, where the passing away of a 

oly sister occasions no moan, no sorrow, for 
is she not surely proceeding to the realms of 





the blessed? The exception to this impassive 
manifestation of stoicism is afforded by the 
heroine, Christine, now Sister Mary Martha, 
who is left dying. Her dearest friends, her 
ardent lover, whose passion she silently reci- 
procated, could not induce her—for she was 
still but a novice—to remove, and gather health 
in a more genial climate; but she prefers to re- 
main and die, although her’s was a beauty 
unknown to the world, “the beauty of infinite 
repose, and of changeless calm.” Her heart 
had beaten with excited emotion when her 
wooer said to her, “‘ You are free, and Herbert 
is waiting to lead you to the altar.” Ne-rea- 
son is assigned for this change, which seems a 
French suicidal caprice. Her holy mother was 
to prepare the robe of serge, the white crown, 
the silver cross, which was to be converted by 
the lips of the priest into a sacred object. “ Do 
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not delay, my mother, for I would die the bride 
of the Lord :” all expostulation, even on scrip- 
tural grounds, was in vain. 


The characters introduced are very few, and 
beara strong resemblancetooneanother. Simpli- 
city seems to have been aimed at, and attained. 





Audrey: a Novel, Ny Miss Lavra JEWRY. 
2 vols. 8vo. ewby, Welbeck Street. 
1853. 

Avrnovan this tale contains here and there 

passages of great power and merit, we think it 

scarcely equal to some of the authoress’s for- 
mer works. Much of it is evidently written 
solely for the purpose of covering paper, and 

those portions consequently tend greatly to di- 

minish the interest we might otherwise feel in 

the story. We should have been happy to 


have spoken of this novel in as high terms 
as we did* of a former production, entitled, 
“The Tide of Life.” We there characterized 
Miss Jewry as being “fairly entitled to take 
rank among the leading novelists of the day.” 
If, however, she be ambitious of retaining this 
position—one difficult to keep—we think it 
right to suggest that she must bestow more 
care and attention upon her future works than 
she has displayed on the one before us. 





Lorenzo Benoni; or, Passages in the Life of 
an Italian. Edinburgh: Constable and 
Co. 1853. 

Wiru Benoni, previously to the appearance of 

this volume, we had no acquaintance ; indeed, 

we believe the name to be an assumed one, in 
order to conceal the designation of one who en- 
joys, in his own country, an extensive reputa- 
tion. His career, though not brilliant, has been 

a chequered one, and his adventures have been 

interesting. The record of a life, faithfully 

nned, must ever be more interesting than a 

ibrary of fictions. The present history bears 

the impress of truth, and deserves to be exten- 
sively read. 

It cannot be pretended that the literary 
merit is of a very high order, but the style is 
easy and simple, and the narrative is pleasingly 
told. 





Poems. By Ancuer Gurney. Bosworth. 
The Transcendentalists. A satire for the age. 
By Arcuer Gurney. Bosworth. 
Calmstorm, the Reformer. Tinson, New York. 
St. George. By H.Junninos. W.N. Wright, 
C. Mitchell. 
Tue poetry of Mr. Archer Gurney is of a re- 
markably discursive quality. All subjects are 
alike to him; a true poetical athlete: “one 
down and another come on” is his cry. From 
ow to gay, from lively to severe, he pursues 
is course; while the costume in which he 
arrays the creatures of his imagination appears 
to concern him but little. He is evidently de- 


termined to think for himself, and not to be 
trammelled by rules or precedents. Though 
this free-and-easy style is not without its attrac- 
tions, we would gladly see a little more care- 
fulness here and there. But it seems we must 


not hope for this, since he avowedly holds 
all formalities and conventionalities in supreme 
contempt. In his “ Poems” he informs us, 
that even in his school-boy days he incurred 
the anger of his young companions by his pre- 
sumption in holding opinions of his own, with- 
out reference to theirs, and even thus early 
made the reflection, that 
the world will aye assail 
What in its grooves is not supinely lying. 

The same figure suggests itself to him again 
in maturer years, and in the “ Transcendental- 
- he winds up an attack on the formalists 
wit 

And so the dull world slides along its groove. 

Exaggeration and sentimentality also come 
under ho lash, whether in poetry or painting. 
Our last Number will have shewn our readers 
that we are not disposed to come to the rescue 
of Mr. Alexander Smith as a poet, of whom 
he writes— 

Oh! Alexander—Alexander Oh ! 
Beyond thee can the false ideal go? 
Such agonies, such raptures, such outpourings, 
Such most magnificent esthetic roarings ! 
And again, 
Anxious to prove their prosy souls romantic, 
Look for a frantic theme, and then go frantic. 
Hence Hunt and Smith the gaudiest laurels reap, 
(I think the man’s called Hunt who daubed the sheep ) 

In the “ Transcendentalists” he runs a tilt 
against the critic of the Atheneum for passing 
an unfavourable judgment on a former poem, 
“‘ King Charles the First ;” but it is never worth 
an author’s while to go to loggerheads with a 
reviewer. Wecannot take leave of Mr. Archer 
Gurney without doing justice to the wondrous 
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success of the reverend gentleman in partially 
realizing in his parish the principle he main- 
tains in his poetry, of not confining himself to 
the beaten paths. Had he done so, the district 
of St. Mary’s (part of the parish of St. Anne’s, 
Soho) entrusted to his charge, would still be 
the moral desert he found it; whereas, by his 
vigorous adoption and perseverance in an en- 
tirely new system, effectively aided by his Rec- 
tor, he may truly be said to have caused the 
wilderness to blossom as the rose. 

Calmstorm is a reformer of the genu-ine 
breed. In his super-vehement zeal for the 
rights of man he could turn the world upside 
down and inside out. Among the ways and 
means he adopts for carrying out his freedom 
theory, he is in the habit of flourishing a drawn 
sword in the faces of the magistrates sitting in 
council, to enforce compliance with his demands. 
At another time he intrudes into a court of 
justice to defend a debtor, who has swindled 
the man who trusted him out of a large amount, 
on the ground that he really believed the specu- 
lation for which he borrowed the money to be 
a sound one. He furiously assails the judge 
for convicting the prisoner, and further involves 
himself in a fierce dispute with a newspaper 
reporter attending on the occasion. These, too, 
in revenge for the contempt and insolence with 
which he has treated them, contrive to excite a 

opular commotion against him, wherein he 
oses his life. This strange production takes 
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the form of a drama, and sets us in a whirl, 
partly by its wildness, partly by a sublimity 
that baffles our comprehension. 

“St. George, a miniature romance,” is an- 
other example of enthusiasm, or sublimity, or 
whatever else it may be, setting all the powers 
of the understanding at defiance. We have here 
a poem, if it can be so designated, divided into 
five numbers, each number being preceded by 
what the author calls notes; the said notes 
being a prose rendering, as far as we can 
make out, of the versification that follows. 
This arrangement has at least the merit of no- 
velty, if no other. The prose notes in question, 
the author informs us, are “employed as the 
sort of antistrophe, or chorus,resembling—alas ! 
how distant—that of the ancient Greek drama.” 
Distant indeed! for what analogy there is be- 
tween the antistrophe of the Greek chorus and 
a preparatory prose explanation (?) of verse, we 
are utterly unable to conceive. Between the 
prose and the verse there is a conflict of ob- 
scurity, amidst the clouds of which we can 
dimly discern St. George spell-bound in a ca- 
vern, whence he is rescued, and, finding his 
way to Egypt, there slays that noted monster, 
whose death-struggles under the hero’s lance 
are already familiar to us, thanks to the five- 
shilling pieces. Possibly the abraded state of 
these coins has induced our author to revive 
the story. 





The Learned Societies and Printing Clubs of the United Kingdom: being an Account of 


their respective Origin, History, Objects, and Constitution. 


LL.D., F.S.A., &e. 
G. Willis. 1853. 


Tus information now for the first time ap- 
pears ina collected form. The author justly 
observes that “The Learned Societies consist 
of intellectual men, voluntarily united for the 
purpose of promoting knowledge generally, or 
some branch of it. It is assumed in all of 
them, except the very humblest, that the mem- 
bers are already learned, either in a greater or 
less degree.” . This is certainly an assumption 
which cannot be controverted. 

The Royal Society is the first-born of these 
Institutions, though some claim that honour for 
the Society of Antiquaries, which originated, 
as some say, in 1572; according to others, in 
1707. The Royal Society, instituted by the 
witty, if not very learned, King Charles II., 
dates 1660. Others, as the Medical Society 
of Edinburgh, took its rise in 1734, and only 
nine, in the three kingdoms, are of the last cen- 
tury. 


With a Supplement by Mr. A. J. Evans. 


y the Reverenv A. Hume, 
8vo. London: 


PAYMENTS TO THE LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Persons not resident in England are often surprised 
to find that the payments required from those who are 
the specia! promoters of science are so large. In other 
places they would operate, as they do in numerous cases 
even here, as a positive prohibition: for it is unquestiona- 
ble that many men, who would be of the greatest im- 
portance to the various Societies of the country, are un- 
able to pay the tax in money which is required, in addi- 
tion to that of time and talent, even though it would 
place them within the range of certain advantages, and 
give them a certain amount of standing. Thus, anewly- 
elected Fellow of the Royal Society pays 10. on admis- 
sion, and if he compound for his annual subscriptions— 
which is considered the more respectable plan—he must 
pay 602. more. There may or may not be a special jour- 
ney from the country on the day of admission, and thus 
he is charged in all from 70/. to 807. In the Society of 
Antiquaries the rate of purchase is for the usual period 
of ten years, so that it amounts in all to 507. 8s. 


This is a serious business to many a scholar. 
The names of the respective Societies testify to 
the character of the studies they are severally 
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intended to promote, but a few require a little 
elucidation. : 

Some of the Learned Societies are incorpo- 
rated, others are not. In the latter there is 
no permanence: their constitution or machi- 
nery may be = ged changing, or, indeed, 
formally dissolved. 

MODES OF DIFFUSING KNOWLEDGE. 

In Societies of several years’ standing there are usually 
certain conveniences for inquiry, not otherwise or else- 
where procurable. Thus, one of the first objects in the 
smallest provincial town where such a Society can be or- 
ganized is to procure a museum ; and, when once a be- 
ginning is made, the liberality of individuals aids or sur- 

the more direct efforts. Thus the teaching that 
would be abstract is happily illustrated; remarks re- 
specting the various kingdoms of nature are made plain 
and comprehensible by the actual specimens ; and, inde- 
pendent of the mere amount of knowledge imparted, the 
inquirer is prepared to give to the teachings of science, 
in future, a favourable hearing. In the larger Societies 
there are often valuable collections of philosophical ap- 
ratus, for illustrating known principles or searching 
unknown ; and the Gifficulties which would have been 
insuperable to individuals vanish before their legitimate 
combination. There are also valuable libraries connected 
with most of the Societies, many of the books being of 
such a kind that they are not now in the market, or 
never were generally read. Some are valuable simply for 
their rarity, others for their age, many for their con- 
tents, their illustrations, &c. e members, therefore, 
are placed in the way of attaining a familiarity with the 
subjects embraced by their particular Society; but it is 
not to be expected that they will be equally zealous in 
using these advantages. They have generally the means, 
too, of informing themselves on kindred subjects of in- 
uiry, for the laudable custom prevails of interchanging 
ansactions ; so that each Society becomes possessed of 
the publications of its various contemporaries for a like 
number of copies of its own. 

From these advantages, which are of a central kind, 
the country members, or those who are non-resident, are 
cut off. They can neither hear the papers, nor join in 
the conversation at the réunions, nor use the apparatus, 
nor consult the authorities in the library. There are 
advantages which they possess notwithstanding; and 
perhaps their relish for these enjoyments is increased 
when an opportunity does present itself. Coming at in- 
tervals from the monotony of a secluded parish, or from 
the turmoil and selfishness of a country town, the non- 
resident member breathes a new atmosphere ; his ideas 
flow again in a channel that is almost choked up; a for- 
mer state of existence is renewed ; and his impressions, if 
more rare, are at the same time more vivid and pleasura- 
ble than those of his fellows, to whom the opportunities 
are ever open. He has, besides, the consciousness of 
being a member, which is to a certain extent a recom- 
mendation ; for his claims to the honour were duly stated, 
they were duly investigated by men competent to Indge, 
and he was duly el . The members of Learned So- 
cieties are, perhaps, too much in the habit of undervaluing 
the standing acquired in this way, just as many without 
the pale, especially non-graduates, are in the habit of 
overvaluing it: but whether the public stare at the dis- 
tinctions or sneer at them, as their ignorance or their 
prejudice preponderates, the man of information and 
sound judgment will estimate them at their real worth. 


In 1682 the Royal Society sold the College 
at Chelsea, granted to the fellows by the Crown; 


in 1701 they removed from Gresham College, 
now extinct, to apartments in Crane Court, 
Fleet Street now a large printing office; and in 


1782 they entered upon their present premises, 
In 1703 Sir Isaac Newton was appointed Presi- 
dent, and he continued to occupy the chair till 
his demise in 1727. The list of the Presidents 
of this flourishing Association for the present 


century is as follows :— 
Elected 


Sir Joseph Banks . . . . . 1778 

Sir Humphrey Davy . . . . 1820 

Mr. Davies Gilbert . . . - . 1827 

Duke of Sussex . . . . . . 1830 

Marguis of Northampton . . . 1838 

Earl of Rosse. . . . . . . 1851 

The Philosophical Transactions now fill one 
hundred and thirty-seven volumes (1853), and 
one is published half-yearly. Every Fellow 
receives the Transactions of the Royal Society 
without payment, and copies are sold to the pub- 
lic at prices varying from 9s. to 32s. The Council 
comprises twenty-one members, ten retiring an- 
nually. The meetings are held weekly, on Thurs- 
day evenings, from the third Thursday in No- 
vember to the third Thursday in June, except- 
ing Christmas, Passion, Easter, and Whitsun 
weeks. The library consists of 42,000 vo- 
lumes, well insured. The Ordinary Fellows of 
the Royal Society on St. Andrew’s day were 
780; the Foreign (honorary) Fellows were 50. 
They are all elected by ballot. The “com- 
pounding” members of this Association are 334; 
subscribing members, 234; honorary, 42: 
total, 571. The Linnean Society, under the 
Presidency of the erudite Bishop of Norwich, 
number 610. The Horticultural Society of 
London has 1113 fellows; gardeners, at re- 
duced fees, 20; ladies, 51; foreigners, 204: 
total, 1496. The Royal Zoological Society 
boasts, however, the highest number, 2030. 
The Trade Societies, as they are designated, are 
greater still; the Pharmaceuticals, the Lawyers, 
&e. The Emanuel Swedenborg Association 
is the smallest, for members are required to 
sign a declaration of belief in that abstruse and 
unintelligible faith. 

The Archeological Society holds meetings 
in such ancient places as Canterbury, Winches- 
ter, Gloucester, Warwick, &c. They have 
offices in Covent Garden, and investigate anti- 
— of every kind. The life members are 

3 


The Archeological Institute of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, a similar Society, numbers 
1484. The President is Earl Fitzwilliam; 
their founder is T. Hudson Turner, Esq. 

The Society of Arts, founded, just a century 
ago, for improvements in general objects, in 
arts, manufactures, agriculture, mechanics, 
chemistry, geography, commerce, &c., meet in 
a capacious room in John Street, Adelphi. 
More than the amount of 100,000/. have been 
expended by them in prizes: among these were 
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several legacies. For upwards of forty years 
some member or another of the royal family 
has been President, and the office is now held 
by H.R.H. Prince Albert. Among the lists of 
juvenile artists rewarded in the early days of 
this Society were, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Nolle- 
kens (who was too avaricious even to subscribe 
a farthing), Bacon, Flaxman, Wyon, Sir W. 
C. Ross, Sir Edwin Landseer, Finden, and 
other celebrities. The ordinary members are 
now 800; the honorary members are 50. 

The Royal Society of Edinburgh was esta- 

blished in 1739 asthe Philosophical Society of 
Scotland: it included at that time Lord Kames, 
David Hume, Dr. Robertson, Blair the es- 
sayist, and Blair the author of the very poeti- 
cal “Grave.” The topics were formerly phy- 
sical and learned, but the literary communica- 
tions have long been few. They have only 
sixteen volumes of Transactions; the last was 
read in 1845-46. The number of honorary 
members is limited to fifty-six, of whom twenty 
may be English. The numbers are small; the 
Ordinary Fellows (a term objected to in Scot- 
land) numbering only 279; the foreign, 36; 
English, 20. The President is at present the 
able lecturer and writer, Sir David Brewster, 
K.H. 
It is stated officially that many applicants 
to be admitted into the Learned Societies are 
rejected ; for what reason we are not informed. 
It cannot be for want of room, for the apart- 
ments are never a quarter filled. It is reported 
that a rigid inquiry into this matter, by a gene- 
ral committee, is in a little time to be prose- 
cuted ; an event that will doubtless be looked 
for with considerable impatience. 

The “ British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science” was instituted at York 27th 
Sept. 1831. 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


The proposal to form such an Association was suggested 
by Sir David Brewster, in a letter to Mr. John Phillips, 
one of the Secretaries of the Yorkshire Philosophical So- 
ciety ; and, after receiving universal and cordial approval 
in that locality, it was submitted to men of science all 
over the United Kingdom, and was received with equal 
favour. The objects of the Association are (1) to give a 
stronger impulse and a more systematic direction to scien- 
tific inquiry : (2) to promote the intercourse of those who 
cultivate science in different parts of the British Empire, 
with one another, and with foreign philosophers: and 
(3) to obtain a more general attention to the objects of 
science, and a removal of any disadvantages of a public 
kind which impede its progress. 

The objects of the Association being more of a general 
than of a local kind, it cannot strictly be called either 
metropolitan or provincial: in this respect it is unlike the 
two Archeological Societies, which, though they itinerate, 
are central in London. Its meetings are held annually, 
in the summer months, in some of the larger provincial 
towns ; and on these oceasions the towns of Ireland and 
Scotland, as well as of England, have been honoured by 
its visits. It is difficult to over estimate or even to ima- 
gine the amount of benefit conferred upon science in the 


provinces by these annual gatherings. Societies which 
were unnoticed and unknown, have, by a little fostering 
care and judicious advice, risen to importance—many 
others have been originated—inquiries and observations 
have been set on foot—and a pleasing and beneficial in- 
terest has been awakened in the minds of many, for 
learning generally, from ordinary intercourse with the 
men whose names and acquirements have long been re- 
garded with respect. Besides, the broader basis, geogra- 
phically, upon which the Association acts, gives it great 
advantages in prosecuting certain classes of observations ; 
and the friendly intercourse of the more prominent culti- 
vators of science, in their various departments, tends to 
elicit new truths, to enlighten old ones, and to shew that 
a connection subsists among all. 


The Royal Astronomical Society was founded 
in 1820 (the great majority of organized asso- 
ciations being ae after the Napoleonic 
wars), and the date of its charter of incorpora- 
tion, then under the changed title of the Astro- 
nomical Society of London, is March 7, 1831. 
Its object “is the encouragement and promo- 
tion of astronomy.” 

The following remarks deserve every atten- 
tion and excite much interest, and no doubt re- 
ceive it, although some of its assertions may 
well be questioned :— 

THE WHOLE WORLD EXPLORED. 


The Societies which embrace literature, however, ap- 
pear to act upon a wrong principle throughout ; a princi- 
ple which has, no doubt, been imbibed insensibly from 
the multitude, whose idea of knowledge is, that it is al- 
most synonymous with physical science. It is thought 
that there is no progress made—nothing worth either 
reading at a meeting or printing in transactions—unless 
it can be called a “discovery” im literature. The whole 
world is explored as opportunity permits: China, India, 
and Egypt, are laid under contribution ; and museums, 
libraries, and dusty nooks, are carefully examined for 
something, however valueless, that bas escaped alike the 
ravages of time and the curiosity of man. One would 
think that in these circumstances the ordinary work is 
all done, and done well; and that no spot is left for use- 
ful inquiry, except on the very outposts of learning. Yet 
it would scarcely be possible for any idea to have less 
foundation in fact than this. With one or two unimpor- 
tant exceptions, what literary work has ever been under- 
taken and accomplished by authority? Where are the 
** Inedited Remains of Ancient Literature,” which the 
Royal Society of Literature has given to the public, 
though it is required to do so in the first dozen lines of 
its charter ? hat public attempt has ever been made 
‘to fix the standard, and to preserve the purity, of the 
English language?” Where are the improvements in 
our lexicography? How ) it that a learned En- 
glishman often knows less of his own language and litera- 
ture than of those of two or three other countries; thata 
philosophical grammar of our important tongue is yet 
unwritten ; or that (except in London) the whole subject 
is without a representation in any of our universities ? 
Much might be said upon this subject, and in the same 
spirit of sorrow and kindness: there are times, however, 
when a hint is sufficient: may this be one of them! 

Some of the older Societies occasionally become lethar- 
gic: there is, perhaps, no competition with them, and 
they naturally do as little for their payments as is com- 
patible with the conditions of their charters or the for- 
bearance of their members. A very few years ago the 
Society of Antiquaries was in this state: it is much better 
now, though very far from what it might be; and the 
same might be said of one or two others. Many of the 
Printing Clubs ought never to have existed, as the work 
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which they do to the best of their ability should have been 
performed more regularly and fully, with the machinery 
and by the authority of the respective Learned Societies. 

In the various Printing Clubs there are, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, more than seven- 
teen thousand yearly subscribers. In the ori- 
ginal Percy and Bannatyne Societies the 
system has been to produce a certain number 
of books (from four to twelve at a time), but 
this has been found far from convenient, and 
people are apt to look to the quantity of the 
text rather than to its merit. The price is of 
course regulated by the charges for printing, 
illustrating, binding, and other contingencies. 

The following suggestion from Dr. Drake 
contains practical wisdom. Ten or twelve of 
the minor metropolitan Societies are advised to 
rent a common building, to vary the evenings 
and the hours of meeting, and, by a pleasant 
reciprocity, they could enable their members to 
command the advantages of a large library. 

We have spoken of prices— 

At a Learned Society, the honoured Rox- 
burghe Club, instituted some years ago in 
commemoration of the celebrated sale of the 
library of John, Duke of Roxburghe, which 
lasted for forty-two days, among the valuable 
books disposed of on that occasion were the 
“ Histories of Troy, a Tale Divine.” This was 
sold, to Dr. Dibdin’s vast delight, to the then 
Duke of Devonshire, for nearly one thousand 
and sixty pounds. 

The celebrated Valdarfer Edition of Bocca- 
cio, after a spirited contest, was knocked down, 
on the above occasion, for two thousand two 
hundred and sixty pounds! No bid was under 
160. 

We recommend this volume as a very useful 
book of reference. Every one ought to have 
the information it contains close at hand; but 
we do not know where else it is to be found. 
Half the book’s utility, however, is marred by 
the absence of an Index. 


Willich’s Popular Tables for ascertaining the 
value of pfehold, Leasehold, and Church 
ge , Renewal Fines, &c. Third Edition. 
With additional Tables of Natural or Hyper- 
bolic Logarithms, Trigonometry, Geogra- 
phy, &e. Longmans, London, 1853. 

One of the most useful and most faultless books 

of the year. It is scarcely possible to imagine 

the amount of labour saved to existing and fu- 
ture generations by these tables. Srestlens 





that would require long and intricate calcula- 
tion, are here unerringly solved in an instant, 
with a certainty and simplicity that leave’ no- 
thing to be desired. 

In addition to the vast amount of informa- 
tion comprised in former editions of Mr. Wil- 
lich’s excellent book, we find in this, the third 


that has been called for by the public in the 
last ten or eleven months, in the first place, 
a lucid introduction to natural cr hyperbolic 
logarithms; a table of natural or hyperbolic 
logarithms from 1 to 1200; various trigono- 
metrical tables; the diameter, circumference, 
and area of circles from 0.1 to 100; the length 
of circular ares radius =1, from 1° to 180°; 
measurements of the superficies of the land on 
continents and islands, in square degrees; a 
table of the length, in yards, of one minute of 
longitude and latitude, being one geographical 
or nautical mile, from 0° to 70° of latitude; 
various important astronomical tables; and a 
very curious formula furnished by Mr. Baron 
Alderson, for the easy extraction of the roots of 
perfect cube numbers not exceeding nine digits. 

Our readers will perhaps consider the most 
interesting of these tables, in a statistical point 
of view, one supplied by Professor Babbage: 
it at least affords encouragement to those who 
aspire to longevity. 

1751 persons were taken, all of whom had 
attained an hundred years, and were all living 
at the same time. In one year they had di- 
minished to 1587, in the second year to 1442, 
in the third to 1280, in the fourth to 1126, and 
so on till, out of the original 1751, only 143 
reached the age of 120; 44 survived to 130, 
12 to 140; and one tough old gentleman ac- 
tually resisted the effects of time and weather, 
till he had completed his onze HUNDRED AND 
FIFTIETH year! 

In the body of the work, besides the ordi- 
nary interest tables, we have several, shewing 
the present value of various kinds of property, 
such as reversionary freehold estates, advow- 
sons, &c.; the several times in which any prin- 
cipal doubles itself at any rate of interest from 
two to ten per cent.; tables shewing the pe- 
riods annuitants should live to be reimbursed 
the purchase-money paid for incomes contin- 
gent upon life; and many others equally im- 
portant and valuable, which we have not space 
to describe. 

The book should be in the possession of 
every man of business throughout the king- 
dom: it needs only to be once referred to, in 
order to be thoroughly appreciated. 





The Marine Botanist; an Introduction to the 
Study of the British Sea-weeds, By Isa- 
BELLA GirrorD. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 
Folthorp, Brighton. 1853. 

Peruaps of all scientific studies, as Miss Gif- 

ford calls it, that of the alge, or sea-weeds, is 

least known, for it cannot be studied by any 
who do not live at, or at least visit, the sea- 
side; and this fact makes Zhe Marine Bo- 
tanist a most interesting book. Few, if any, 
inland people know the many uses to which 
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sea-weed is applied: it has been long a dainty, 
and longer still, has formed a portion of human 
food, and has still more generally promoted the 
fertility of the soil. In the islands of the Gre- 
cian Archipelago a particular alga flavours the 
ragouts; and the kind known as Irish Moss 
(caragheen), bleached and boiled into a jelly, 
is ae delicate and nutritious, and, 
when properly manufactured, is, we are assured, 
as pleasant to the palate as calf’s-foot jelly, 
blanc-mange, custards, or preserves. ho 
would not possess such culinary knowledge? 
It is in high esteem in China, where it is em- 
ployed medicinally against worms; and, in 
that country, from a sea-weed gum, ornamental 
lanterns are fabricated. Stranger still, the alge 
constitute the fundamental ingredient of edible 
swallows’-nests, the finest of which are sold to 
the Chinese for their weight in gold, though 
this, after all, may not be very much. It is a 
mistake to imagine that they are formed of 
animal gelatine. By the Highlanders and 
Irish, sea-weed is largely consumed, after having 
been soaked in fresh water: it is eaten either 
dried or boiled, and, when dried, has somewhat 
of the odour and flavour of violets. It affords 
food also to the natives of Australia and to the 
Sandwich Islanders. It is also the pabulum 
of the tasteful pilchard. 

For manure it is collected on most of the sea- 
shores, especially in Jersey, Wales, and Ire- 
land; and is beneficial to most garden vege- 
tables, especially to artichokes. In the Orkney 
and Shetland Isles, when mixed with sea-sand 
and stable-litter, asparagus and sea-kale thrive 
under it. It is good for fertilizing potatoes. 
Pigs are very fond of it, and devour it greedily 
in the fields, where it is spread for manure. 

In the three kingdoms, especially in the north 
of Scotland, it is burned in ovens or pits and 
formed into kelp, which is the carbonate of 
soda employed in glass and soap making, &c. 
In the Channel A oe the fuct (a species of 
alge) give a most peculiar flavour in smoking 
bacon and fish: it also gives a gout to the crabs 
and lobsters on these coasts. 

Milton, alluding to the marine alge, ob- 
serves— 


“ Forthwith the sounds and seas, each creek and bay, 
With fry innumerable swarm, and shoals 
Of fish :—part single, or with mate 
Graze, the sea-weed their pasture, and through groves 
of coral stray.” 


This Marine Botanist is a good bulky vo- 
lume, and right well worthy of perusal. 
The Spectator. Post 8vo. Bosworth. 1853. 
A REPRINT of Addison’s and Steele’s Spectator. 
A book in which something good and fresh 
may ever be found. This edition is remarka- 
bly neat, portable, and compendious ; the type 
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is clear and legible ; and, in short, every care 
seems to have been bestowed on the work. 


The Study of German simplified in a New, 
Systematic, and Practical Grammar, ac- 
cording to the systems of Ollendorf and Dr. 


Ahn. By H. Mannuermer. Bonn: W. 
Salzbach. London: Williams and Nor- 
gate. 1853. 


The Perfect Speaker, or a Complete Manual 
of the idioms and difficulties of the German 
and English Languages; with easy and 


modern German and English Dialogues. 
By H. Mannuermmer. Bonn. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1853. 


Tue German student of the present day pos- 
sesses many and manifest advantages over 
those who attempted to conquer the grammati- 
cal difficulties of this language a few years back. 
The fault of all former grammars, and indeed 
of all the numerous elementary books that have 
yet been put forward in Germany, has been 
that want of method and system which is so 
conspicuous in these. Nothing can exceed the 
lucid arrangement adopted by Mr. Mannhei- 
mer in his practical grammar, which reminds 
us forcibly of the excellent French grammars 
published many years ago by M. Hamel, 
certainly the best introduction to that language 
that ever issued from the press. 

Mr. Mannheimer has supplied a want long 
acknowledged by every English student of the 
German language, and yet his plan is so sim- 
ple, that, like all others of a similar nature, we 
wonder it has not been adopted years ago. 

Our author’s great object has been to teach 
his pupil to thenk in German, without which 
none can hope to converse in it with fluency. 
For this purpose he has collected a number of 
easy sentences, in constant use in the daily 
affairs of life, or drawn from the works of clas- 
sical writers, and he has interwoven them with 
anecdotes and proverbs exhibiting the spirit 
and genius of the nation. In Mr, Mannhei- 
mer’s own words, we may affirm that “ while 
on the one hand the student finds no material 
points omitted, on the other, he will not be 
overburdened with intricacies of constructions, 
and an accumulation of rules at the beginning 
of his task.” 

It may indeed be affirmed, that, with the 
aid of these two books, and the occasional ad- 
vice of an experienced German, all the difficul- 
ties and intricacies of the language may be 
mastered without effort in a very few months. 


The World's Greatest Benefactor. A Lecture 
delivered by ALEXANDER WALLACE, Edin- 
burgh. Post 8vo. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co, 1853. 


Tuts publication was addressed to a large 
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meeting of the working-classes of Bradford, 
and printed at their request. It is piously elo- 
quent, and it would be well if there were many 
more such books given to the public; for its 
style and doctrine are plain and clear, and every 
line is intelligible to the humblest capacity. 


Outlines of Mental and Moral Science. In- 
tended for the Purposes of General Instruc- 
tion; as well as for the Use of the Higher 
Classes in Male and Female Academies, and 
as an Introduction to the Logic, Metaphy- 
sics, and Ethics of Colleges. By Davin 
Sruart, D.D. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Dublin: James M‘Glashan. Post 8vo. 1853. 


A 300k whose purport is sufficiently defined by 
its title. It contains much general and histori- 
cal information, but its grand aim is to promote 
piety and devotional feeling. ‘‘Ask Cuvier,” 
exclaims the Rev. Dr. Stuart, “and he will 
answer that an undevout anatomist is mad ;” 
and so say Galen and Sir John Herschell. A 
Lexicon, at the end of the volume, contains a 
mass of information, tending to a more extended 
knowledge of the principles of pure Christianity. 
The author quotes many curious remarks: for 
instance, he cites Archbishop Whately—“ Sui- 
cide, if any one considers the nature and not the 
name of it, evidently wants the most essential 
character of murder, viz. the hurt and injury 
done to one’s neighbour in depriving him of 
life, as well as to others, by the eg | they 
are, in consequence, liable to feel. And since 
no one, strictly speaking, can do injustice to 
himself, he cannot, in the literary and primary 
acceptation of the words, be said either to rob 
or to murder himself.” ‘ This may be true,” 
comments Dr. Stuart, “ using the terms justice 
and injustice in their conventional meaning, ac- 
cording to the usages of human society and the 
decisions of human laws; but murder is injus- 
tice, and equally so is suicide.” 

Theological Colleges. By the Rev. C. He- 
BERT. S. Bowering, Dalton, Wertheim and 
Mackintosh, London, 

The Educational Franchise. Hatchard, Ridg- 
way. 

Tue subject treated in the first of these pam- 

phiets is one that has long engaged the deepest 

attention of a large portion of the community ;. 
and rightly so. In this vigilant age, when 
whatever concerns the improvement and ge- 
neral ordering of society, in a secular sense, is 
considered and investigated with an acumen 
and earnestness unparalleled, it would be strange 
indeed if somewhat of the same animus did not 
extend itself to things spiritual. All who would 
be eminent in the political sphere must be 
thoroughly versed in the world’s history, and 


the intricacies of government, with its bearings 
on the interests of the commonwealth. Phy- 
sicians and men of law must devote themselves 
to the attainment of a profound insight into 
the area of their several professions; and this 
knowledge must be acquired in each and every 
case beyond, and independently of, ordinary 
and matter-of-course education. Shall they, 
then, on whom devolves the most important 
charge of all, assume it without adequate pre- 
paration, or a due appreciation of its peculiar 
difficulties and responsibilities? That such has, 
till within a very recent period, been the case, 
is a state of things as lamentable as it is unde- 
niable; and though a strong feeling has latterly 
been awakened on the subject, the necessity 
of egret a remedy fully recognised, and par- 
tially good results obtained, the main deficiency 
still exists in unabated deformity. To suppl 

this deficiency, it is contemplated to establis 

Theological Colleges in various parts of the 
country ; institutions especially designed for 
the training of aspirants to the sacred ministry, 
not only by directing their studies to Church 
History, and such other knowledge as more 
particularly concerns their office, but further 
to imbue them with a truer and deeper sense 
of its nature, and the duties attaching to it, 
than they, for the most part, can acquire under 
the present system. The Bishop of Lichfield, 
in a recent = to his Clergy, investigated 
the question with much acumen, but with a 
certain caution befitting the discussion of a pro- 
ject yet in its infancy. Mr. Hebert, in the 
essay before us, takes a lucid and suggestive 
view of it. He shews that a College for each 
diocese, as is by some proposed, would be con- 
siderably more than the necessity of the case 
demands. He contemplates five as a desirable 
number, which might be situated in London, 
Bristol, Lampeter, Liverpool, and one of the 
midland towns. These, in conjunction with 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham Universities, 
would, he assumes, answer the purpose fully, 
and might properly supersede all other existing 
institutions of like character. The propriety 
of maintaining a connection between the Theo- 
— Colleges and the Universities is gene- 
rally recognised ; a connection which may be 
carried out, either by requiring all candidates 
for Holy Orders to study during an extra year 
in one of the former, after keeping their terms 
at the University ; or, as our author suggests, 
by permitting them to take their Bachelor's 
Degree, if competent, in the seventh term of 
residence, and to keep the remaining three at a 
Theological College. It is clearly expedient 
that these Colleges should be constituted as 
adjuncts to the Universities, not as in any way 
a them. Though an University edu- 
cation, by familiarizing the mind with the world 
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as it is, and bringing all variety of character, 
temperament, and genius, into contact, expands 
the range of ideas, and engenders a generous 
and liberal tone of feeling, it has a tendency, 
as experience amply shews, to impress upon 
the future clergyman, a secularity, incompatible, 
abstractedly considered, with his sacred office. 
On the other hand, an exclusively ecclesiastical 
training is attended with the danger of begetting 
a spiritual pride, a confined view of things, an 
a lack of that sympathy with the community 
without which the ministrations of the Pastor, 
however earnest and devoted, must necessarily 
fail of their desired end. It is solely by the 
blending together of these apparently dis- 
cordant elements that we can hope for the 
attainment of the happy result long looked for, 
but never yet accomplished. Into the details 
of the construction and government of these 
proposed Colleges it is not our province to 
enter. The principle alone we would illustrate 
as one which all must admit to be at least 
worthy of the most careful investigation, af- 
fecting, as it does, the highest interests of all 
classes. 

Akin, in some degree, to this reform con- 
templated in the constitution of the Church, is 
the improvement in that of the House of Com- 
mons, discussed in the second of the above 
pamphlets. Among the multifarious projects 
staved off by our legislators to the next Session 
is another revision of the constituency, one 
feature of which we may reasonably hope to 
be the establishment of an educational franchise. 
Few will be disposed to underrate the beneficial 
results derivable from the introduction into the 
Lower House of a certain number of Members 
who have not been compelled to go through 
the unsavoury process of soliciting the “ sweet 
voices” of the multitude, but who will enter 
upon their legislative functions untrammelled by 
any political pledges or party incumbrances. 
How to accomplish this desirable objeet is the 
question. The actual solution of the problem 
must await the deliberation of the wise heads 
to which the destinies of the nation are now 
entrusted. In the mean time there can be no 
harm in hearing the suggestions of an indi- 
vidual. The present writer, then, proposes that 
the new educational franchise should be con- 
ferred on Clergymen and Ministers of all de- 
nominations, on barristers, attorneys, and other 
legal functionaries ; professors of medicine and 
surgery; half-pay and retired officers of the 
army and navy, and of the East-India Compa- 
ny’s service ; Graduates of the Universities, and 
certificated Schoolmasters; and finally, Fellows 
of the Royal Society, and of all other chartered 
literary and scientific bodies. The Members 
to be selected by this learned constituency must 
of course be of the same class. The numbers 


of electors, under their several divisions above 
enumerated, in Great Britain, are estimated at 
92,618, and the number of Members to be thus 
elected at 70. In making this latter recom- 
mendation, the writer seems to have forgotten 
the motto Ne quid nimis. Had he more fully 
considered the matter, it would puzzle him 
to determine how room is to be found for 
this addition of seventy Members to the already 
overgrown House of Commons. Now, since 
the proposition he advocates has, in the main, 
our unqualified warm approval, and we are 
always ready to help a friend in need, we will 
suggest a method whereby the difficulties aris- 
ing from making the house yet more un- 
wieldy than it is may be obviated. The new 
Members would present unquestionably the 
beau ideal of purity of election: no corrupt 
influences could by possibility be brought into 
play as regards them. We would suggest, 
then, that all seats in future declared void by 
reason of bribery should be supplied by them ; 
and, if the experience of the last Session is to 
be in any way relied upon, there cannot exist 
a shadow of doubt but that the seventy vacan- 
cies required for the purpose will be speedily 
available; thus affording a most agreeable illus- 
tration of the process of eliciting good out of 
evil. 





The Bouquet culled from Marylebone Gar- 
dens. By Blue Bell and Mignionette, and 
arranged by Thistle for private circulation. 
Nos. 26, 27, 28, 29. London: Printed at 
the “ Bouquet” Press, 1853. 

Tue indefatigable editress of this charming 
serial, displays, with unremitting energy, fresh 
grace, and some new beauties in every Number. 
Each bright garland that she weaves is, in 
some respect, more attractive than the last, no 
effort being spared to select from every clime 
the choicest flowers, and to arrange them in har- 
monious order. To her, neither the chilling 
severity of winter, the backwardness of spring, 
the dull leaden sky of our northern summer, 
nor the decadence of autumn, seem to present 
any material obstacle to the successful accom- 
plishment of her pleasing task. It has been 
said that— 

* E’en in the stifling bosom of the Town 

A garden, in which nothing thrives, has charms 
That soothe the rich possessor.” 

What, then, would the poet have said or sung 
had he been permitted to wander a those 
blooming gardens, whence the fair “ Mignio- 
nette”’ culls, with so much skill, her never- 
fading blossoms, and tends with gentle hand 
her 

Unblown flowers—new appearing sweets. 

Unlike the trashy wares, so seduously puffed 

and incessantly —— off upon an indiscri- 
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minating public by our west-end publishers, 
the numbers of this periodical are ‘not to be 
bought for gold.” The youthful editress of the 
“ Bouquet” and her co-adjutors, seek not a 
circulation beyond their own circle. They 
crave neither notoriety nor fame, nor that 
—‘+habitation, giddy and unsure.” 

Which he hath “that buildeth on the vulgar heart.” 
Their merits and abilities are os enough to 
all by whom they would be known, and they 
are—many. 

In that delightful district where, mirabile 
dictu, the flowers are vocal again as in the 
days of Ovid, a peculiarity of these specimens 
displayed before us is, that each retains the in- 
itial letter of the contributor who has under- 
gone a temporary metamorphosis. We should 
scarcely have expected such a phenomenon as 
this in modern days, and least of all in the smoky 
atmosphere of the great metropolis. Yet the 
Marylebone Bouquet incessantly exhales agree- 
able odours; or, in other words, both the prose 
and verse of the floral authors exhibit, for the 
most part, a creditable amount of fancy, feeling, 
and good sense. 

The idea which prompted the establishment 
of this periodical was a happy one, and one 
that, we understand, is likely to be acted upon 
soon on a more extended scale. 

Authors are beginning to find, somewhat 
tardily it is true, that they may very well dis- 
pense with the offices of those drones of so- 
ciety, the publishers, who have been too long 
battening on the honey while the poor bees 
have perished. Literary men, however, now 
ask, “ Why should we toil to enrich lazy 
tradesmen, and reap ourselves, no profit from 
our work? What need, indeed, have we of the 
Lintots, the Curlls, the Osbornes, the Caves, or 
the Cadells of the present day? Let us give 
our works to the world, and let the public send 
to us for the books they require.” An Associa- 
tion, we are assured, is forming to carry out 
this admirable project. It cannot but prove suc- 
cessful, if properly conducted, and it will effect 
the overthrow of the most grinding tyranny 
that has ever disgraced the republic of letters. 





A History of the Church for the Use of Chil- 
dren. By the Rev. J. M. Neate. 
Amone the many ecclesiastical histories we 
already possess, we do not know of any which 
offer the qualification by which the title of the 

present one is accompanied. 

This is a want that has long 
we are glad to see it supplied by one who has 
hitherto been so forward in providing instruc- 
Gre entertainment for youthful lovers of historic 
ore. 

“ Part I.” only has as yet been issued from 
the press, and may rather be called a history 
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of the early Church, as it brings us no further 
than the Council of Chalcedon. 

Mr. Neale treats this epoch with clearness 
and precision, and narrates with truthful sim- 
plicity the stirring events which characterise 
the dawning of Christianity ;—the disputes and 
Councile—the heresies and persecutions through 
which the as yet infant Church manfully fought 
her way, rising, pheenix-like, with renewed vi- 
tality from every fresh attack, and displaying, in 
the constancy and devotion of her saints and mar- 
tyrs, a vigour and energy almost beyond the be- 
lief of this lax, slothful, and self-indulgent age. 

The minds of the young, can scarcely be too 
early impressed with these recitals of Christian 
heroism, so worthy of the holy cause in whose 
behalf it was called forth; and we know of no 
influence so well calculated to elevate the 
mental standard, and confirm the faith of 
the rising generation, as that produced by an 
acquaintance with the sublime character de- 
veloped through the fierce and fiery trials of 
religious persecution. 


The Pastor and his Flock. A Tale. Cleaver. 
Nor personal experience only, but a sensitive 
heart to turn that experience to account, is 
requisite for one who would appropriately 
chronicle 
The short but simple annals of the poor. 

Both these essential qualifications the authoress 
of the present little volume evidently possesses ; 
and the result is, a brief and unpretending 
series of touching sketches, setting forth the 
tender care of the Pastor over his flock, the 
homely virtues of some, the ill courses of others, 
arising from ignorance and evil associations, 
and the influences effecting their reformation. 
A leisure half-hour might be less profitably 
spent than in running through these 130 pages. 


Fern Leaves from Fanny's Ant ag Illus- 
trated by Birket Foster. London: Ingram, 
Cooke, and Co. 1853. 


Turse “Fern Leaves,” gathered, as the fair 
writer assures us, “at random in shady spots, 
where sunbeams seldom play,” are in reality 
a series of short, interesting, and entertain- 
ing articles, most of which were written for, 
and published in, various American journals : 
others now appear in print for the first time. 
Some of these effusions are thrown off in 
a grave, others in a lively vein: the book is 
consequently fragmentary in its character, and, 
as such, peculiarly adapted for perusal, either 
on a journey, or during those broken hours 
when we have not either time or inclination 
to apply to more serious or less desultory stu- 
dies. There is scarcely one among these 
sketches which does not convey an useful les- 
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son ina pleasing form. Several pourtray with 
fidelity American thought, feelings, and habits, 
and, as such, are extremely interesting. There 
is a very pleasing quaintness in many; while 
here and there we meet with touches of phrase- 
ology sufficiently indicative of the writer’s trans- 
atlantic origin. 

We select from the variety before us, the 
history of Edith May, because it is a history 
that might be told of many. A young lady, 
endowed with all the usual peerless attractions 
of heroines, and possessing a devoted lover 
(Ainslie), has the misfortune, in an unlucky 
hour, to quarrel with him. It was only a lover's 
quarrel—a few hasty words—a formal parting 
between two hearts, that neither time nor dis- 


tance could ever disunite;—then a lifetime of . 


misery ! 

Out of pique, Edith marries Mr. Jefferson 
Jones, “ an ossified old bachelor, who had but 
one idea in his head, and that was, to make 
money. There was only one thing he under- 
stood equally well, and that was how to keep 
it. He was angular, prim, cold, and precise ; 
mean, grovelling, contemptible, and cunning.” 

Mr. Jones becomes aware of Edith’s prior 
attachment, and in order to ascertain whether 
it has been forgotten, thus accosts her :— 

TNE TRIAL. 

“T’m thinking of taking a short journey, Edith,” said 
he, seating himself by her side, and playing with the 
silken cord and tassels about her waist. ‘* As it is wholly 
a business trip, it would hamper me to take you with me; 
but you'll hear from me. Meanwhile, you know how to 
amuse yourself, hey, Edith ?” 

He looked searchingly in her face. There was no con- 
scious blush, no change of expression, no tremor of the 
frame. He might as well have addressed a marble statue. 

Mr. Jefferson Jones was posed. Well, he bade her 
one of his characteristic adieus; and, when the door 
closed, Edith felt as if a mountain weight had been lifted 
off her heart. There was but one course for her to pur- 
sue. She knew it; she had already marked it out. She 
would deny herself to all visitors; she would not go 
abroad till her husband’s return. She was strong in her 
purpose. There should be no door left open for busy 
scandal to enter. Of Ainslie she knew nothing, save that 
a letter reached her from him after her marriage, which 
she had returned unopened. 

And so she wandered restlessly through those splendid 
rooms, and tried, by this self-inflicted penance, to atone 
for the defection of her heart. Did she take her guitar, 
old songs they had sung together came unbidden to her 
lips;—that book, too, they had read. Oh, it was all 
misery, turn where she would! 

Day after day passed by: no letter from Mr. Jones! 
The time had already passed that was fixed upon for his 
return ; and Edith, nervous from close confinement and 
the weary inward struggle, started like a frightened bird 
at every footfall. 

Tt came at last—the letter—sealed with black! “He 
had been accidentally drowned. His hat was found ; all 
search for the body had been unavailing.” 

Edith was no hypocrite. She could not mourn for him, 
save in the outward garb of woe; but now that he was 
dead, conscience did its office. She had not, in the eye of 
the world, been untrue ; but there is an Eye that searches 
deeper—that scans thoughts as well as actions. 

Ainslie was just starting for the Continent, by order of 


a physician, when the news reached him. A brief time 
he gave to decorum, and then they met. It is needless to 
say what that meeting was. Days and months of 
wretchedness were forgotten, like some dreadful dream. 
She was again his own Edith, sorrowing, repentant, and 


appy- 

They were sitting together one evening: Edith’s head 
was upon his shoulder, and her face radiant as a seraph’s. 
They were speaking of their future home. 

* Any spot on the wide earth but this, dear Ainslie. 
Take me away from these painful associations.” 

** Say you so, pretty Edith?” said a well-known voice, 
“I but tried that faithful heart of yours, to prove it! 
Pity to turn such a pretty comedy into a por 5 but I 
happen to be manager here, young man !” said Mr. Jones, 
turning fiercely toward the horror-struck Ainslie. 

The revulsion was too dreadful. Edith survived but a 
week. Ainslie became hopelessly insane. 

The story of a bright but brief life is touch- 
ingly told in the following simple but graphic 
lines, which we give, because none can fuil to 
peruse them with pleasure. 

LITTLE MAY. 

“T wonder who made God! Mamma don’t know. I 
thought mamma knew every thing. The minister don’t 
know, because I asked him. I wonderdo the angels know ? 
I wonder shall I know when I go to heaven?” 

Dear little May! She looked like an angel then, as 
she stood under the linden-tree, with her eyes fixed on 
the far-off sky, and the sunlight falling on that golden 
hair, till it shone like a glory round her head. You 
would have loved our little May—not because her face 
had such a pensive sweetness in it, or that her step was 
light as a fawn’s, or her little limbs so gracefully moulded 
—but because her heart was full of love for every living 
thing which God had made. One day I rambled with her 
in the wood. She had gathered her favourite flowers— 
the tiniest and most delicate; the air was full of music, 
and the breeze laden with fragrance ; the little birds were 
not happier than we. Little May stood still; her large 
eyes grew moist with happy tears, and, dropping her little 
treasures of moss, leaves, and flowers, at my feet, she 
said, ‘‘ Dear Fanny, let me pray.” 

She knew that the good scattered all this beauty 
so lavishly about us, and she could not enjoy it without 
thanking Him. Dear little May! we listen in vain for 
her voice of music now. 

* The churchyard hath an added stone, 
And Heaven one spirit more.” 

Our fair authoress is, we are assured, a young, 
beautiful, and blooming widow, who, although 
she has achieved a name in her own country, 
thinks proper to conceal it here: we therefore 
do not deem ourselves justified in revealing it. 
None will be disposed to deny, however, that 
“ Fanny Fern” is endowed with no small share 
of the indomitable energy and spirit of her 
countrymen, when they cast their eye upon the 
following address to one who casually made 
use of the pusillanimous expression, 

“1 CAN'T.” 

Apollo !—what a face! Doleful as a hearse; folded 
hands ; hollow chest ; whining voice ; the very picture of 
cowardly irresolution. Spring to your feet, hold up your 
head, set your teeth Te. draw that fine form of 
yours up to the height that God made it ; draw an im- 
mense long breath, and look about yoo. Whae do yeu 
see? Why, all creation taking care of number one ;-— 
pushing ahead like the car of Juggernaut over live vic- 
tims. There it is; and youcan’t help it. Are you going 


to le down and be crushed ? 
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By all that is manly, no!—dash ahead! You have as 
= a right te mount the triumphal car as your neigh- 

ur. Snap your fingers at croakers. If you can’t get 
round a stump, leap over it, high aud dry. Have nerves 
of steel, a will of iron. Never mind sideaches, or heart- 
aches, or headaches ;—dig away without stopping to 
breathe, or to notice envy or malice. Set your target in 
the clouds, and aim at it. If your arrow falls short of 
the mark, what of that? Pick it up and go at it again. 
If you should never reach it, you will shoot higher than 
if you only aimed at a bush. Don’t whine if your friends 
fall off. At the first stroke of good luck, by Mammon ! 
they will swarm around you like a hive of bees, till you 
are disgusted with human nature. 

“JT can’t!” Oh, pshaw! I throw my glove in your 
face, if Iam a woman! You area disgrace to cordu- 
roys. What! a man lack courage? A man want in- 
dependence? A man to be discouraged at obstacles? 
A man afraid to face any thing on earth, save his 
Maker? Why! I have the most unmitigated contempt for 
you, you little, pusillanimous pussy-cat! There is no- 
thing manly about you, except your whiskers. 


Colt on Revolving Chambered-Breech Fire 
Arms. Edited by Charles Manby, F.R.S., 
M. Inst. C. E. Clowes and Sons, Charing 
Cross. 


Co.onet Cott has now for some time enjoyed 
a world-wide reputation as the inventor of the 
most powerful and destructive weapon, of its 
class, that the ingenuity of man ever devised. 
We hail him cordially on that account, as a 
benefactor to mankind—as a true pacificator ; 
for whatever is calculated to render wars more 
deadly, tends at the same time to prevent their 
recurrence. We have on former occasions ex- 
pressed our candid opinion of the merits of 
these repeating-arms, and we have since then 
had further occasion to bear testimony to their 
tremendous efficiency. 

Ata trial of one of Colonel Colt’s pistols at the 


Rifle ground at Erith, not long since, we saw. 


thirty-two out of thirty-six shots strike within a 
circle seven feet in diameter, at a range of FOUR 
HUNDRED AND TEN YARDS! the most remarka- 
ble performance, in all probability, ever effected 
by a pistol; and that pistol had a barrel only 
Seven and a-half inches in length. 

The Pamphlet before us, which is remarkably 
well written, and intelligible to the dullest capa- 
city, gives a perfect history of the progress of 
the invention up to the present improved manu- 
facture of the perfect article, and of the beauti- 
ful machinery by which they are produced. 

Whether as a protection for his person while 
travelling, or for the defence of his house when 
at home, every sensible man ought to possess 
one of these matchless Revolvers; not the 
trashy vamped-up imitations of them, got up in 
Birmingham, which are much fitter to shoot at 
than to shoot with. 

Those who wish to satisfy themselves as to 
the reasons for the superiority of the Yankee 
artiele have only to,peruse this capital little 


Treatise, and inspect the Diagrams by which it 
is illustrated. 


Scotland and the Scottish Church. By the 
Rev. Henry Caswatt, M.A. John Henry 
Parker, Oxford, and 377 Strand. 

In this compendious little volume we have 

a clear, concise, and intelligible history of the 

Scottish Church, setting forth the real grounds 

on which Episcopacy is based, and pointing 

out at the same time the benefits and dangers 
of free synodical action. 

Little certainly is known of the state of this 
branch of the Church in the far North. Many 
are apt to consider Episcopacy as a schism, 
set up in unrighteous opposition to the Kirk, 
and “sympathize altogether with the party 
which, owing to accidental circumstances, has 
obtained the advantages of a legal establish- 
ment.” To give an idea of the opinion enter- 
tained upon the Continent of the spiritual desti- 
tution of Scotland, we may mention, that when, 
a few years since, our most gracious Majesty 
visited Cologne, and contributed a handsome 
donation to the funds for the restoration of the 
cathedral there, a meeting of many influential 
inhabitants of that town was held, to discuss 
the propriety of thanking Queen Victoria for 
her gift, and to request her, with all due 
respect, to apply the fund to the Inrropuc- 
TION OF CHRISTIANITY into that benighted 
portion of her dominions known by the name 
of Scotland! Not long since, too, we happened 
to be travelling in company with an Abbé, a 
man of great erudition and information, who, 
in the course of conversation, lamented, with 
much earnestness and distress of mind, the 
fact, that “So beautiful a country as Scotland, 
inhabited as she is by so fine a race, should 
have resisted with such determination all at- 
tempts at the introduction of the light of the 
gospel We endeavoured in vain to persuade 
the worthy ecclesiastic that he was labouring 
under an erroneous impression. He had tra- 
velled through every of the country, and, 
with the exception of Strathglass (the country 
of the Chisholm, and a Roman-Catholic dis- 
trict), he assured us that the rest of the nation 
were as complete heathens (“ puiens”), as 
their ancestors were two thousand years : 
indeed he added, in no part of the world had 
he ever witnessed such debasing profligacy as 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

Now, if this be the prevalent opinion, our 
Scotch friends cannot be too grateful to Mr. 
Caswall for the trouble he has taken in re- 
moving the stigma. The whole of Caledonia 
ought to unite in promoting the extensive cir- 
culation of this book, and in expressing her 
gratitude to a man who has exerted himself so 
ably and so strenuously in her behalf. 
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Mademoiselle de Cardonne. 


Tuts last work which M. de Gondrecourt has 
presented to the reading public, is a sketch, 
touched up by the pencillings of fiction, of the 
disturbed life led by the inhabitants of St. Do- 
mingo during the short reign of Toussaint 
l’Ouverture, the “ Black Patriot of Hayti.” 
We had almost imagined that the fever for 
writing on slave emancipation, if not extinct, 
had at least considerably abated ere this; 
yet we find many allusions to it in M. de 
Gondrecourt’s new work. We cannot, how- 
ever, complain of a total want of novelty in 
the subject, as a description of life in the West- 
Indian Islands is not yet a very hackneyed 
topic, and his opinions on slave liberation seem 
to differ very essentially from those of the au- 
thoress of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and her many 
disciples and imitators. An extract from the 
book will perhaps be the best means of demon- 
strating some of the author’s views. Speaking 
of the evils attendant on slavery, he says— 


Le mal était assez exorbitant par luiméme, pour que 
des déclamateurs ignorants ou de mauvaise foi ne se crus- 
sent pas obligés de l'exagérer en outrageant la vérité. 
Que si l’on compare l'état matériel des négres des colonies 
avant l’émancipation, a l'état des négres libres dans leurs 
tribes sauvages en Afrique il est certain que l'asservisse- 
ment leur donnent le bien étre. J’irai plus loin ; je dirai 
qu’en France le paysan pauvre, le journalier des campagnes 
souffre beaucoup plus les tormens de sa misére que ne 
souffrait Iésclave sur le domaine de son maitre des tour- 
ments de sa servitude; et, enfin, pour conduire mon 
assertion a sa limite extréme je ne craindrai pas d’ 
affirmer que le négre maintenant affranchi doit regretter 
sinon pour son ame qu'enivre la liberté, au moins pour 
son corps torturé par l'indigence, les soins paternels, 
intéressés, secourables des maitres dont il savait apprécier 


les bontés. 
x 


* * * * * 


Qu’on ne me prenne pas pour un adversaire aveugle 
et obstiné de l’émancipation. Je suis de mon temps, et 
mes instincts ne sont pas rétrogrades. La liberté des 
négres était justice, par cela meme que l'esclavage était 
dorigine inique ; mais]’émancipation a été brutale et elle 
ern Tenant? elle sera funeste parce qu'elle a du méme 
coup, ruiné le maitre, étourdi l’esclave ; ruiné le ma.tre 
qui mourra de misére, étourdi lesclave qui mourra du 
vertige. Certes le métropole a été généreuse car elle a 
indemnisé le colon. Indemnisé! ce mot ne proclame-t-il 
pas l'abus? quels cris ne jetteraient par les héritiers des 
acquéreurs de biens nationaux, si on venait leur arracher 
leurs domaines en les indemnisant par une concession 
insignifiante pour chacun d’eux ruineuse pour |’Etat? 
Et cependant la France a été généreuse, je le répéte, 
pias wages se soit endettée pour commettre une injustice 

eguisée sous le nom pompeux de réparation.” 


Nearly at the commencement of the book 
we have a scene described with much dramatic 
power. It is anocturnal meeting of the négres- 
marrons, who have assembled, headed by La 
Rémédios, a Capresse, hideous in body and di- 
abolical in mind, to conspire against Toussaint 
l'Ouverture. La Rémédios predicts the advent 
of a French invasion, and promises her fellow- 
conspirators that the Holy Spirit will send g 


Par M. 


A. DE GonpRECoURT. Paris. 1853. 


chief; when, to the astonishment of all, herself 
included, he appears in the person of Toussaint 
lOuverture. Genius instructs him how to 
gain over this wild band, and, in a few seconds, 
those, once his bitter foes, become his devoted 
friends. He brings a traitor before him for 
punishment, and in that traitor La Rémédios be- 
holds Jérémie the fiancé of her daughter. She 
is desired by Toussaint to judge him, and, fear- 
ing the vengeance of the traitor for herself, 
condemns him to death; but the rope breaks 
as he is being hung, and Martial, a French 
sergeant, who has been a hidden witness of the 
whole transaction, shoots him to free him from 
the torture he endures. Martial is discovered, 
and brought before Toussaint. He remains his 
prisoner, with a promise not to attempt to 
escape, for a fortnight. The scene here changes 
to the house of the Comte de Cardonne,a Creole, 
who has attained the rank of admiral in the 
French navy. La Rémédios and old Smarth 
are his confidential servants; but not even in 
the house of her master does the former allow 
her diabolical work to cease: she has sworn 
eternal enmity to the whites; and, to remove 
from M. de Cardonne’s neighbourhood all those 
faithful to him, she poisons, one after the other, 
his devoted slaves, and causes criminal suspi- 
cion to rest on good old Smarth. The family 
de Cardonne are suddenly surprised by a visit 
from Dessalines, the black governor under 
Toussaint, who becomes enamoured of Nancy, 
M. de Cardonne’s daughter. In Dessaline’s 
suite is Martial, who dines with Smarth, when 
they arrange to go out together at dead of night 
en chaloupe. It is during this nocturnal ad- 
venture that they fall in with M. Meynard, 
Martial’s captain, who had sent him ashore to 
explore, and they bring him with them to land. 
He is the bearer of a Totter from General Le- 
clere to M. de Cardonne, announcing the in- 
tended descentof the French upon the island, and 
begs in vain M. de Cardonne’s assistance. M. 
Meynard isa suitor for the hand of Nancy: he 
had known her when she was sionnaire in 
a convent at Versailles. He is smuggled at 
night by the old admiral into his house, lest he 
should be seized by the blacks, and he becomes 
the fiancé of Mile. Nancy. Besides dreams of 
love he has visions of glory, and he resolves to 
go unarmed to Dessalines, and seek to form a 
compact. He knows the vanity of the man he 
has to deal with, and his savage love for Nancy, 
and these are the points on which he bases his 
hopes of success. By telling him that General 
Buonaparte wishes him to be proclaimed em- 
ror, and by promising him the hand of Nancy 

e Cardonne, he entraps him, and causes him 
to sell himself to the French. Juliette, the 
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daughter of La Rémédios, becomes Meynard’s 
accomplice, from a resolve to avenge on her 
mother the death of Jérémie; for, from over- 
hearing a conversation between Meynard and 
Martial, she learns the whole truth. She 
denounces her to the admiral as /’ empoisonneuse, 
but it is too late; Smarth has been sent away. 


Il faut courir aprés Smarth, le rencoutrer, le ramener 
ici. 

La Rémédios respira; elle connaissait sa fille, elle 
prévoyait quelque ruse de son génie pervers. 

— Ramener Smarth! et pourquoi demanda le Comte ? 

— Pourquoi? répondit Juliette en traversant la cham- 
bre d'un pas précipité et se placant devant la porte de 
sortie, pourqnoi? parce que vous avez, vous amiral, et 
yous, mam’zelle, commis un grand crime envers Dieu et 
cet honnéte homme. 

Le comte bondit sur son si¢ge et son visage s’éclaira 
d'une vive lumiére. 

Smarth! Smarth honn‘te homme! répéta-t-il 4 mots 
interrompus 

— Vous avez osé accuser un innocent qui verserait pour 
vous la derniére goutte de son sang . . . vous avez été 
ingrats et barbares . . . ce n'est pas Smarth qui em- 
poisonnait les migres des Tamarins et de St. Jean . . . 
voila, voila lempoisonneuse. 

L’amiral et Nancy poussérent un cri d’épouvante ; Ju- 
liette, le corps frémissant les lévres pales, les yeux ardents 
tenait une main tendue vers la Rémédios et la désignait 
a I'horreur de ses maitres—Dans cette attitude drama- 
tique et implacable, la jeune mulatresse était d’une ideale 
beauté; elle avait le geste que le peintre immortel donne 
a l'ange accusateur au jour du jugement dernier. 

La Rémédios se releva de toute sa hauteur en frissonant 
et s'appuya au mur, comme le serpent qui se ramasse et 
se dresse en sifflant prét 4 s’élancer sur son ennemi. Rien 
de plus affreux que cet odieux visage terrifié par la colére. 
Jamais face de panthére prise au piége et furieuse, n’ex- 

rima par de plus horribles contractions, la rage féroce et 
a douleur—Le comte, d’abord stupifait et muet de stupé- 
factions, retrouva le premier la parole—Je m’en doutais ! 
s’écria-t-il . . . je suis un misérable! 

Il n’en put dire davantage: de larmes sillon- 
naient ses joues. ne | s’était instinctivement jetée dans 
les bras de son pére. Tout son étre frémissait. 

La Rémédios is bound by strong cords, and 
the Compte himself remains to watch her. To 
aid Juliette in her plot of vengeance, she has 
Nancy taken prisoner, and confined at St. Mare, 
Dessaline’s house. Her father is in despair at 
his daughter’s capture, and as La Rémédios 
promises to obtain her release, he severs her 
bonds, and sets her free; but, traitress to the 
last, she immediately seeks Dessalines, and in- 
forms him that he is, on her suggestion, being 
made the Frenchman’s jouet. Meynard, Nancy, 
Juliette, together with upwards of fifty white 
people, are taken to the Ravine aux Couleuvres 
to be slaughtered, whither she herself proceeds, 
to glut her vengeance and to revel in the hor- 
rid sight. 

La Rémédios eourut 4 Mademoiselle de Cardonne et 
la secouant par un bras elle lui dit avec rage : 

— C'est toi qui es cause de mon malheur, toi, ton pére, 
ta famille, ton amant, tous ceux qui ont ta peau et ta 
couleur .., Oh! je vais me baigner dans ton sang, je vais 
te déchirer de ces deux mains et te mettre en lambeaux. 
Mademviselie de Cardonne leva sur le monstre un regard 
de pitié. 

—Tu veux savoir ce que tu m’as fait, n'est-ce pas? eh 


bien, écoute donc ce que je vais te dire: J’avais ton age, 
j’étais méme plus jeune que toi, et assurément j’étais plus 
belle; j‘habitais la contrée Espagnole, lorsqu’un homme, 
un Frangais qui portait ton nom, un frére de ton pére, 
me fit croire qu’il m’aimait, et moi je devins folle de cet 
amour. ... Cet homme ne voulait cependant satisfaire 
qu'un caprice. . . Il m’abandonna bientot, il fit plus, il me 
vendit, car j’étais son esclave ; il me vendit avec l'enfant 
ue je nourrissais ; cet enfant était pourtant sa fille, cette 
lle la voila . . . c’est Juliette. .. . Ton onele partit pour 
l'Europe, m’abandonnant 4 mon désespoir, aux larmes qui 
en peu de temps, flétrirent ma beauté. II me laissa aux 
mains d'un nouveau maitre et ce maitre ne pouvant 
m’employer 4 aucun travail, parce que je n’avais force et 
courage que pour pleurer, fit chatier ce qu'il appelait ma 
paresse et ma lacheté. .. le fouet du commandeur a laissé 
sur mon corps des traces qui veulent du ; car le sang 
peut seul les effacer. Cependant Dieu me donna la résig- 
nation ; les caresses de mon enfant me ranimérent, je me 
mis au travail et avec tant de zéle que je pus me racheter, 
m’affranchir. Libre, je courus aprés ton oncle. .. il était 
mort! Je changeai de nom et entrai au service de ton 
pere . ..tu me devines, n’est ce pas? J’ai pendant douze 
aus nourri ma haine de patience, j'ai attendu mon heure 
ur frapper 4mon tour. . . sur toi, sur ton pére, sur tous 
es tiens, sur tes amis, sur les blancs maudits, j'ai juré 
dassouvir ma colére d’exercer ma vengeance . . . l’heure 
est venne, tu vas mourir; mais avant d’expirer tu auras 
assisté au supplice de ton beau fiancé. . . . Dessalines va 
venir, il te prendra dans ses bras. ... Une cérémonie 
grossiére, une cérémonie en usage au pays de Guinée, te 
mariera, toi si fiére et hautaine an général Dessalines, 
ton ancien valet ; tu seras sa femme; le capitaine que tu 
vois la-bas et qui semble vouloir deviner mes paroles aux 
mouvements de mes lévres ; le capitaine assistera a cette 
cérémonie et selon la loi de la guerre chez les peuplades 
de Guinée, il sera decapité sous tes yeux pour consacrer 
la victoire de son rival. Alors Dessalines fera de toi ce 
| voudra. .. . Tu mourras donc, mais de honte et de 
ouleur. .. . Quant aces brigands étendus en troupeau a 
mes pieds, ajouta la Capresse en levant la main sur les 
—= leurs cadavres apprendront aux Francais, du 
aut de ces arbres, que nous leur faisons une guerre sans 
pitié. . . . Qu’ils viennent donc te délivrer, ces soldats tant 
vantés, qu'ils viennent! jamais ils ne sortiront assez vite 
de leurs vaisseaux pour t’arracher de mes mains avides, 
car... entends tu frémir ces broussailles . . . c'est Des- 
salines ton galant, ton adorateur, ton.... Ah! maledic- 
tion! trahison!... 
La Rémédios tournoya sur elle-méme en poussant 
un cri terrible, et tomba la face contre terre; en vain elle 
ese débattit pour se relever, elle ne put que se rouler dans 
une mare de sang. 
Un coup de feu avait retenti dans Ja ravine, et la mu- 
latresse venait d’étre frappée d'une balle qui lui avait fra- 
cassé l'épaule droite.” 


* * * 7 

La Rémédios s’était trainée jusqu’aux pieds de la créole 
et la, pendant que Nancy sonal du combat et des ac- 
tions de grace qu'elle rendait a Dieu, ne la voyait pas, elle 
s'était dressée sur ses genoux et s’efforcait d’atteindre 
Mademoiselle de Cardonne avee la main gauche. Elle 
allait y parvenir: deja ses doigts crispés effleuraient le 
visage de Nancy menacant ses levres du poison qu’ils ca- 
chaient sous leur ongles, lorsque Sm la saisit aux 
cheveux par derriére, et la renversa. 

—Tu m’appartiens! cria le matelot, reste la—Smarth 
mit un pied sur la poitrine de la Rémédios et contempla 
avec une sorte d'indifference le carnage que les prisonniers 
de St. Mare, délivrés parl eurs sauveurs, faisaient des sol- 
dats de Dessalines. 

Le Comte de Cardonne recut Ala fois dans ses bras 
Nancy et son fiancé; il avait épuisé son énergie, il s’af- 
faissa sur lui-méme en disant ; 

— Ce n’est rien mes enfants, la joie m’étouffe . . . ah! 
Dieu est aussi bon qu’il est grand! .. . embrassez~moi. 

* 7 
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L’amiral, le capitaine, Nancy, et Smarth se penchérent 
sur la capresse, dont le regard était fixe et vitreux, dont 
le visage était décomposé. La Rémédios s’était empoi- 
sonnée ; les doigts de sa main gauche étaient engagés dans 
sa bouche et dans une crispation supréme, elle les avait 
serrés entre ses dents de manieére a les broyer. 

— Tant mieux! dit Smarth je n’aurais jamais pu tuer 
une femme... . 

This is a novel possessing, unlike most French 
novels, a definite aim, and that aim is, to de- 
monstrate, that, were the blacks emancipated, 
they would not only be in a condition of mise- 
rable poverty, but in a state of savage brutality. 
We are inclined to hold M. de Gondrecourt’s 
opinions, so far as he adverts to a sudden trans- 
ition from slavery to freedom; but if slavery 
cannot at once be totally abolished, its horrors 
might surely be greatly mitigated. He seems 
to forget that there are instances where the 
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master, heeding not the well-being of his 


slaves so long as his estate flourishes, allows 
tyrannical and heartless overseers to lord it over 
them, and, without inquiry, adopts their opi- 
nion as to the amount of severity which the 
slaves deserve. The story is interesting, and 
generally well and powerfully told, though, 
perhaps, in parts it is rather too much spun 
out. The characters are all very decidedly 
marked; and to those unaccustomed to the wild 
passions of tropical climes, they may seem un- 
natural. We trust that even among the blacks 
there are few such specimens of concentrated 
and incarnate malice as La Rémédios’s: we 
should have thought twelve years’ patience 
would have sufficed to have cooled the ardour 
of the most implacable revenge. 





La Dame aux Perles, Par ALEXANDRE Dumas, Fils. 3 vols. Paris. 


Ir we were to take our notions of French 
society from Paul de Kock, or his hopeful son 
Henri, or from the Marquis de Faudras, or 
from M. Dumas, fils, we should be far wider 
from the mark than a Frenchman, who should 
believe English society to be what he finds 
depicted in “Tom Jones,” or imagined in 
“ Almack’s Revisited.” “Tom Jones” is a 
work for all time ; but it is no portraiture of 
English manners in the nineteenth century. 
“ Almack’s Revisited ”’ is a work of no time at 
all, for it is but a reflex of the idea that serving- 
men have of their masters and mistresses. But 
the first is a reality which was, and the second 
is a feeble, namby-pamby caricature of what 
is. The modern French novel is neither a por- 
trait nor a caricature: it is simply an imagina- 
tion of what, in the minds of the caliees 
ought tobe. If a juvenile English bagman 
were to write a description of the acts and for- 
tunes of the people who meet at Devonshire or 
Stafford House, he would arrive at the same 
point of similitude which Henri, Alexander, 
and Faudras have attained when describing 
the salons of even contemporary Paris. 

A modern French “ Artiste” —a word which 
comprehends tenth-rate painters, small drama- 
tists, composers of waltzes and polkas, just- 
fledged journalists, and young romance-writers, 
is, even on the shewing of M. Dumas fils, an 
animal which a well-mannered French lad 
holds in horror—an impossible man, an ill- 
bred individual, whose works she may, for a 
moment, regard with pleasure; but whom it 
would be out of the question to make her com- 
panion—a person who exhales a perennial 
odour of tobacco, who lives only with women 
of loose character, and whose talent, such as it 
is, is a thing apart from himself.” This is a 
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very understated account of the ignorant, 
worthless, and conceited reality; but never- 
theless this is the hero of modern French 
novels of the juvenile class. 

The young artiste, it is true, is not univer- 
sally received. When he puts his cigar, de 
régie et & deux sous, in his mouth, and his 
hands in the pockets of his plaited trowsers, 
or twirls his moustache with an abstracted 
air, and walks in the Champs Elysées, pre- 
viously to diving into a cellar to dine sump- 
tuously off viands of doubtful origin; when, 
by sequence to a visit to the Mont de Piété, 
he conducts his half-starved brodeuse to the 
Prado, the Chaumiére, or the Salle Valentino, 
he is not quite the hero whom drawing-rooms 
would adore. But tant pis pour eux. There 
are, in the higher currents of the social atmo- 
aphere, souls that are above les convenances, 
“ces pauvres femmes du monde,” says our 
author, “restent pour la plupart, condamnées 
ace qu’on apelle les hommes du monde :— 
c’est triste.” Very, very, sad! But, happily, 
according to this school of romance-writers, 
there are superior creatures among these 
“femmes du monde,” who emancipate them- 
selves from this sad necessity of wasting their 
affections upon well-bred gentlemen. These su- 
perior creatures are the heroines of the roman- 
cists of young France. 

What interest can be excited by such a school 
of novelists as this? A great deal. It is true that 
the hero is necessarily (for the author always 
draws his chief character before his looking- 
glass) a very vulgar dandy ; but there is, as 
young Dumas says, in some of these men a 
talent apart from the horse-flesh-eating and 
dancing-shop-haunting individual. They de- 
scribe woman well—woman in her charming: 
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caprices and in her abounding fondnesses, in 
her torturing coquetries and in her all-aban- 
doning devotion, in her fractious jealousies and 
im her child-like confidence, in her yearning 
love and in her bitter hate, in her quick sus- 
eeptibilities, her delicate instincts, her subtle 
stratagems, her coaxings, her. tremblings, her 
doubts, her hesitations, her impulsive yield- 
ings, and her blank despair: all is known in 
theory, and told in action, by these young 
weavers of impossible love stories. How they 
have gained their lore it is scarcely useful to 
inquire: probably as M. Orfila gained his 
knowledge of the action of poisons by experi- 
menting—in corporibus vilis. Doubtless these 
victims were not duchesses. But a duchess, in 
her affectiuns, is but a woman who has the right 
to wear a peculiar cap: the passion or the suffer- 
ings which M. Dumas might have seen are 
not less interesting because, when he describes 
to us a bursting heart, he insists upon making 
us believe that it is not the heart of a young 
coutuiriere, but the heart of a duchess. Call it 
what you like, we feel that it is human and 
womanlike. 

It is this which set all Paris reading the 
“Dame aux Camelias;” it was this that bore 
the drama founded upon the tale through 
three hundred nights if bapvelentaiion ; and it 
is this same quality that will give popularity 
to its snecessor “ La Dame aux Perles.” 

The plot is after this manner— 

The hero is J acques de Feuil, “ grand garcon 
de vingt-sept ans” described by his friend M. 
Dumas as being enthusiastic, impulsive, gay, 
generous, independent, clever at his art, and 
strong asa lion. Hisart is that of a musicien, 
and his parentage is of a very doubtful cha- 
racter. “Some say his father is dead ; others 
are clear that the individual was never known.” 
For the benefit of the ladies, we must add that 
Jacques had large blue eyes, fair hair, and @ 
pale complexion. 

M. Dumas, for the author introduces him- 
self in his own person into his own novel, and 
surely no one has a better right there, finds 
this Adonis in a considerable state of disquie- 
tude. There was a rich and luxuriously 
beautiful widow, one Madame de Wine, who 
had the sweetest little feet that ever went pit-a- 
pat, or, “like little mice, stole in and out ” be- 
neath, what Sir John Suckling ventures to call, 
@ petticoat. Perhaps she was twenty-seven, 
but she often looked no more than eighteen. 
Then she dressed so charmingly, and gave such 
¢apital dinners to Jacques and his friend M. 
Dumas, and loved Jacques with all her 

is soul, did all he told her to do, wor- 
8 tpped him as an artiste, was so considerate 
is tastes, so tolerant—“<Je ne suis ni 
obstacle ni a son travail ni a ses relations. Je 
sais ce que c'est qu'un artiste, de son Age sur- 


tout.” When Jacques condescended to take 
Madame de Wine to the opera she was the 
belle of the house, and she received quantities 
of bouquets next day, which made Jacques 
testy and waspish. 

Asa specimen of the conversation of the 
lovers, M. Dumas gives the following. The 
lady says — 

* You ought to be proud of being loved by a woman 
like me.” 

** My dear child,” replied Jacques (for they spoke before 
me as though they had been alone), “the man who is 
proud of being loved by a pretty woman is a fool. I 
wear all my vanity for myself and not for other people. If 
people look after me in the street I had rather it be for 
the music I compose, than for the dame who accompanies 
me; though for that matter I should prefer their not 
turning round and looking at me at all. hen a woman 
is so handsome as you are, she has but two things to do. 
The one is to tutor herself to an utter oblivion of the fact, 
the other is to exert all her cleverness to make other 
people pardon her that fact.’” 

What a sulky sultan was M. de Feuil! 

When M. Dumas arrived in Paris, Jacques 
had become tired of Madame de Wine, and de- 
sired M. Dumas to go and tell her so, which 
that gentleman did. 

Let us pause upon Count Vladimir, for he 
appears to be the popular portrait of a Rus- 
sian according to the latest French fashion. 

* Who is this Vladimir?” asks M. Dumas of Jacques, 

“ He is the Russian whom you saw just now. All the 
Poles call themselves Stanislas, all the Scotch M‘Do- 
nald, and all the Russians Vladimir: take that fact 
for granted once for all. This Vladimir fancies himself 
sarcastic, he is really tiresome ; he believes himself subtle, 
he is really false ; he imagines himself a civilized man, he 
is really a Russian: he deceives himself by the half in 
ever et 

* When I met Vladimir he was just what all Russians 
appear to be at first sight, but what very few really are. 
They have politeness, cleverness, elegance, style, know- 
ledge of society to as em. and perhaps to a greater ex- 
tent than ourselves ; but, after all, they are only salted 
with all this. Civilization has been rubbed into them, 
and the real natural barbarism comes out when the salted 
counterfeit is in contact with the sterling natural article. 
Then it is that you find the real nature of these educated 
Russians. Then it is you discover them to be ignorant 
and barbarous, as a people who are just building them- 
selves up into a nation, and corrupt and dangerous as the 
subjects of a falling empire.” 

After this, it will of course be understood 
that Vladimir is a spy, and the villain of the 
novel. 

Now for the duchess, the actual Dame ava 
Perles. 

The duchess is, of course, grande dame. The 
duke, her husband, is a poor wretch, utterly 
corrupt in body and in soul; with no other 
namee than the love of play, and with no other 

ope of retrieving his losses than that his wife 
may produce him an heir ; for his uncle “dix 
fois millionaire,” loved him not, and had made 
it a condition of his succession that he should 
have a child upon whom his millions might be 
settled. How beautiful the duchess was M. 
Dumas tells at too great length for us to tran- 
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scribe or translate. Moreover, it will answer a 
great deal better for each male reader to ima- 
gine a very beautiful woman in his own pecu- 
liar style. She was a coquette to the end of her 
finger-nails, as the French say; and she was 
the heroine of a hundred anecdotes.. She had 
induced a German baron, at her simple re- 
quest, to urge his horse to an impossible leap 
at a ten-foot wall, accepting his conditions, that 
if he were killed she should go to his funeral ; 
if only wounded, she should nurse him. The 
discreet baron broke his arm, and the duchess 
kept her word, nursed him for three weeks, and 
naively answered the remonstrance of her 
friends by the simple remark, “lorsqu’on a 
perdu un pari, il faut le payer.” 

“ Mais,” remarks the author, “rien ne 
prouve qu’elle ait été la maitresse du baron.” 

It is very pointedly intimated, however, that 
the duchess had already had a lover who died 
in Russia. Vladimir had been the go-between 
who had lent his own passport, and had re- 
mained secluded for many months, that the 
me sa might not be discovered. The 

uchess still pays Viademir by patronage and 
constant loans. Upon the last occasion that 
thisnameless lover had danced with the duchess, 
she was pleased with the music of the waltz. 
Her partner sent it her the next morning, and 
the name of Jacques de Feuil was on the title- 
page as the composer. This fact seems to have 
sunk into the duchess’s mind, and she be 
Vladimir to introduce her to Jacques. Vladi- 
mir was nothing loth, for he had some designs 
upon Madame de Wine. The duchess and 
the “ Artiste”’ meet in Vladimir's rooms at 
break fast. 

The duchess falls desperately in love with 
Jacques, and the interest of the story lies en- 
tirely in the change of character her love pro- 
duces. A hundred instances of devotion and 
child-like fondness are told in language that 
makes us wish the circumstances were such 
that we could better sympathise and admire. 
Jacques is M. Dumas’ idea of a man of infi- 
nite probity and dignity : in the English point 
of view he is an irreclaimable snob. No sooner 
is he thoroughly convinced of the duchess’s 
rig than he becomes furiously exigeant, 

e is ashamed of his métier of music master ; 
he holds her fiercely to her lightest promise, 
although sickness, scandal, or even force pre- 
vented its fulfilment; and she, poor duchess, 
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does the behests of her imperious artiste in full 
risk of the world’s contumely, in sacrifice of 
every relic of earlier love, and struggling 
towards him in captivity, in disease, and even 
in death. 

The duchess becomes enceinte. The duke 
carries her away by foree—we are not very 
clearly told why—and Jacques follows her. 
The duke only wanted a son, and it might 
have appeared probable that it was the same 
to him whether the son was born in Paris or in 
Austria. But poor Annette is carried off to 
Austria. Jacques frets and fumes, believes he 
is being made ridiculous, that ultimate misfor- 
tune to a Frenchman, and at last, at her 
earnest entreaty, gives her six months, within 
which she must manage to return to him. Poor, 
devoted Annette! She writes him a letter, 
which reaches him in full “ orgie,” and which 
is pleasantly swallowed, before he can read it, 
by one of the ladies present. Annette having 
ee birth to a son, the duke, who has now no 
urther views upon her, gives her her liberty. 
The six months are nearly expired, and well 
she knows how sternly Jacques will require 
the fulfilment of her engagement. She sets 
forth from hher Austrian prison, through the 
snows of winter, to rejoin her artiste, and she 
arrives paralysed and dying. No organ of 
vitality except her beautiful eyes will ebey her 
volition when they meet; bat “ses grands 
yeux, ot perlérent deux larmes brillantes,” 
closed in death ; and Jacques—went to Italy 
and wrote a capital opera. 

Such is the new French novel, which Paris 
declares to be charming, and which will doubt- 
less be dramatized with enormous success. As 
a moving tale of woman’s devotion, it is im- 
possible to speak lightly of it. Although its 
morality is abominable, we have perhaps no 
= right, in the face of some of our recent 

nglish productions of the same genre, to charge 
this as a special vice of French literature; but 
that any popular writer can draw a character 
like this Jacques de Feuil, with his hands in 
his trowsers’ pockets, and his cigar in his 
mouth, acting, through three volumes, a part of 
besotted selfishness, grovelling suspicion, and 
vulgar vanity ; and can uphold him all through 
as a man of talent and a gentleman, gives us 
much to meditate upon as to what is under- 
stood by these words among modern French- 
men. 





Madame de Longueville, Nouvelles Etudes sur les Femmes illustres et la Société du XVII. 


Siécle. Par Victor Cousin. 


M. Victor Coustn, having resigned for a sea- 
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the seventeenth century. Madame de Longue- 


son his philosophical writing, appears before ville, the sister of the great Condé, “ cette 
I 


us as the champion of the i 


ustrious ladies of chére et penitente princesse” as (Madame de 
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Sévigné called her), is the first with whom 
he wishes to make us intimately acquainted. 
He therefore introduces us within the hitherto 
unentered walls of the Convent des Carmélites 
de la Rue St. Jaeques, and gives us a short 
sketch of the early history of a goodly com- 
pany of saints, who have sought refuge there 
from the disappointment and cabals of an 
outer world of sin and woe. It was among 
the sisters of the Convent des Carmélites that 
Madame de Longueville’s young ideas first 
developed themselves, and it was there that 
she returned to weep over brilliant talents 
expended in intrigue and warfare, and to end 
her life in penitence and sorrow. 

Le premier couvent des Carmélites fut établi 4 Paris, 
au faubourg Saint-Jacques, sous les auspices et par la 
munificence de cette maison de Longueville oi made- 
moiselle de Bourbon devait entrer. Sa mére, madame la 
Princesse, était ume des bienfaitrices de |'institution 
naissante ; elle y avait un appartement ov souvent elle 
venait faire de longues retraites. De bonne heure, elle y 
mena sa fille et y pénétra sa jeune ame des principes et 
des habitudes de la dévotion du temps. Mademoiselle de 
Bourbon grandit a l’ombre du saint monastére ; elle y vit 
régner la vertu, la bonté, la concorde, la paix, le silence ; 
on l'y aimait et on l’y appelait. Il est donc naturel qu’a 
la premiére vue des tempétes qui menaicaient toutes les 
grandeurs de la terre, et qui frappaient les membres les 
plus illustres de sa famille, elle ait songé 4 prévenir sa 
destinée et cherché un abri sous humble et tranquille 
toit de ses chéres Carmélites. Elle y avait de douces et 
nobles amitiés qu’elle n’abandonna jamais. Nous possé- 
dons d’elle une foule de lettres adressées a des carmélites 
du couyent de la rue Saint-Jacques, a toutes les époques 
de sa vie, avant, pendant et aprés la Fronde; elles sont 
écrites, on le sent, 4 des personnes qui ont toute sa con- 
fiance et toute son ame, mais on ignore quelles sont ces 
personnes. Elle les appelle tantot la mére prieure, 
tantét la mére sous-prieure, la seur Marthe, la seur 
Anne-Marie, la mére Marie-Madeleine, la mére Agnés, 
etc. On voudrait percer les voiles qui couvrent les noms 
de famille de toutes ces religieuses. On se doute bien 

ue les amies de mademoiselle de Bourbon et de madame 

Longueville ne peuvent avoir été des créatures vul- 
gaires; et comme on sait que bien des femmes de la 
premiére qualité et du plus noble veur trouvérent un 
refuge aux Carmélites, comme le nom de la sceur Louise 
de la Miséricorde est devenu le symbole populaire de 
Yamour désintéressé et malheureux, une curiosité un 
profane mais bien naturelle nous a rechercher 
quelles ont été dans le monde ces religieuses si chéres a 
la seur du grand Condé. 

Madame de Longueville, when as yet Made- 
moiselle de Bourbon, was an habituée of the 
Hotel de Rambouillet, famed for the ré-unions 
of the Blues of that period, whose gradual de- 

eneration into pedantry and affectation drew 
rom the pen of Moliére, the indefatigable ad- 
vocate of simplicity and truth, his third piece, 
“ Les Précieuses Ridicules,” in 1659, and his 
last but one, “ Les Femmes Savantes,” in 1672. 

En effet, quelle idée se présente a l’esprit dés qu’on 
parle de l"hétel de Rambouillet? Celle d'une réunion 
choisie of Yon cultive la plus exquise politesse, mais ou 
s‘introduit peu a peu et finit par dominer; le genre pré- 
cieux. 

Et qu’était-ce que le genre précieux ? 

Cait d'abord tout simplement ce qu’on appellerait 


aujourd’hui le genre distingué. La distinction, voila ce 
qu'on recherchait par-dessus tout a l'hotel de Rambouillet : 
quiconque la possédait ou y aspirait, depuis les princes et 
les princesses du sang jusqu’aux gens de lettres de la for- 
tune la plus humble, était bien recu, attiré, retenu dans 
l’aimable et illustre compagnie. 

Mais que faut-il entendre par la distinction? On ne 
la peut définir d’une maniére absolue. Chaque siécle se 
fait un idéal de distinction 4 son usage. Deux choses 
pourtant y entrent presque toujours, deux choses en ap- 
parence contraires, qui ne s'allient que dans les natures 
délite, heureusement cultivées: une certaine élévation 
dans les idées et dans les sentiments, avec une extréme 
simplicité dans les maniéres et dams le langage. Je 
suppose qu’a Athénes, chez Aspasie; Périclés, Anaxagore, 
Phidias, Yay dart, de philosophie, de politique sans 
plus d’effort et de déclamation que des ouvriers et des 
marchands n’en auraient mis a s’entretenir de leurs occu- 
pations ordinaires. Socrate était un modéle accompli en 
ce genre, et le Banquet de Platon, ot l'on traite, aprés 
souper, des matiéres les plus hautes dans le style le plus 
charmant mais le plus naturel, nous donne une idée par- 
fait de ce qu’était alors le ton de la bon compagnie, cet 
atticisme particulier 4 Athénes, et qui méme a Athénes 
était le signe de la distinction. Il en était de méme a 
Rome chez les Scipions, od un badinage aimable se mélait 
souvent aux propos les plus graves, un peu moins peut- 
étre aux soupers de Cicéron, quand César n’y était pas, le 
ma.tre de la maison n’étant pas un assez grand seigneur 
pour ¢tre toujours parfaitement simple, et l'homme 
nouveau, je ne dis pas le parvenu, surtout l’orateur et 
Yhomme de lettres s’y faisant un peu trop sentir, alors 
méme qu'il s’efforcait le plus d’imiter Platon. C'est cette 
urbanité romaine, fille un peu dégénérée de |’atticisme 
athénien, que I"hdtel de Rambouillet recherchait et qu'il 
contribua a répandre. 

La grandeur était en quelque sorte dans I’air dés le 
commencement du xvii‘ siécle. La politi quedu gouverne- 
ment était grande, et de grands hommes nassaient en 
foule pour l’accomplir dans les conseils et sur les champs 
de bataille. Une séve puissante parcourait la société 
francaise. Partout de grands desseins, dans les iettres, 
dans les sciences, dans la gy on Descartes et Cor- 
neille s’avancaient vers leur gloire future, pleins de 

is, sous le rd de Richelieu. Tout était 
tourné a la grandeur. Tout était rude, m(me un 
ier, les esprits comme les eeurs. La force abondait ; 
a grace était absente. Dans cette vigueur excessive, on 
ignorait ce que c’était que le bon goit, La politesse 
était nécessaire pour conduire le siecle 4 la perfection. 
L’hotel de Rambouillet en tint particuli¢rement école. 


Corneille stands first on the list of the gens 
de lettres who graced the Hétel de Rambouillet 
by their presence ; and it was there that he held 
—- and interesting classical conversations 
with Balzac. It was there that the “Cid” was 
first enthusiastically received, a piece in such 
perfect harmony with the ideas of the times, 
where even the occasional blemishes which ap- 
pear in the character of the noble and pathetic 
Chiméne serve but to render her a more per- 
fect ideal of the femmes illustres of the age. 
It was there, too, that, in 1643, he first read 
“ Polyeucte,” his chef-d'euvre. Voiture, al- 
though now forgotten, held a prominent place 
among his contemporaries, and seems to hold 
a still more exalted position in M. Cousin’s 
good opinion. 

Mais Voiture n’a pas seulement une facilité pleine 

t; il me semble que, dans ses piéces un peu 
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plus étudiées, il a des idées, de la philosophie, de la sensi- 
bilité, quelquefois méme de la passion. J'ai besoin, je le 
sens, de me mettre bien vite a couvert derriére l'autorité 
de Boileau, qui, dans sa lettre 4 Perrault, fait I’éloge de 
Voiture et particuliérement de ses élégies. Pour ma 
, je les préfére a toutes celles qui ont paru avant 
1648, année de la mort de Voiture et de la fin ou du 
moins de la décadence de |’hétel de Rambouillet, bien 
entendu en exceptant les élégies de Corneille, aujourd’hui 
trop oubliées, et dont quelques-unes, ont des passages qui 
le peuvent disputer aux plus touchants de ses tragédies. 

. prie qu'on veuille bien lire P'élégie 4 une coquette 
que Voiture appelle Bélise. N’y a-t-il donc ni élévation 
force dans les vers suivants ; 

«* Cette unique beauté dont vous tes ornée 

N’aura jamais pouvoir sur une ame bien née ; 
Votre empire est trop rude et ne sauroit durer ; 
Ou, s’il s’en trouve encor qui puissent I’endurer.” 

We then have several other quotations from 
the pen of Voiture. 

Il fant le reconnaitre, pour étre juste avec Voiture: il 
est le créateur d’une littérature particuliére, la littérature 
de société, s’il est permis de s’exprimer ainsi ; il a excellé 
dans la poésie, badine et légére, dans le genre des petits 
vers, ou depuis i] a eu tant d’écoliers insipides, que Vol- 
taire a porté jusqu’a la grandeur, et qui est la meilleure 

ie, le titre le plus vrai de sa gloire poétique. Voiture 
a été, fort en petit, le Voltaire de hotel de Rambouillet. 


Chapelain, Pelisson, Mdlles. Scudéri, Go- 
deau, are all mentioned as literary associates of 
Mdlle. de Bourbon. M. Cousin next intro- 
duces us to Mdlle. de Bourbon’s amies de jeu- 
nesse, and describes how they spent their life at 
Chantilly, Ruel, Liancourt, and Labarre, in the 
society of le Duc d’Enghien, Coligny (killed 
in a duel with the Duc de Guise), le Duc de 
Chatillon, one of the heroes of Sens, Lowat, 
killed at the siege of Dunkerque, &c. These 
were the illustrious personages we see passing 
their lives, as a prelude to their future glory in 
the realms of poetry, of beauty, and of gal- 
lantry, at Chantilly; and we follow them, 
through the medium of M. Cousin’s pages, to 
varied and dissimilar destinies. We see Condé 
sighing at the feet of Mdlle. de Vigeau, and then, 
having renounced love for ambition, we follow 
him through some of his most celebrated cam- 
paigns. 

Depuis quelque temps, il est presque regu de parler de 
Conde comme d’un jeune héros qui doit tous ses succés a 
T'ascendant d'un irrésistible courage. Prenons garde de 
faire un paladin du moyen age, ou un brillant grenadier 
comme tel ou tel maréchal de l'Empire, d’un capitaine de 
la famille d’Alexandre, de César et de Napoléon. Sans 
doute Condé avait recu comme eux le génie de la guerre, et, 
ainsi qu’ Alexandre, il excellait surtout dans l’exécution et 

yait avec ardeur de sa personne; mais il semble que 

‘éclat de sa bravoure ait mis une voile sur la grandeur 
et l'originalité de ses conceptions, comme son extréme 
jeunesse 4 Rocroy a fait oublier que depuis bien des 
années il étudiait la guerre avec passion et avait déja faic 
trois campagnes sous les maitres les plus renommés. Si 
était ici le lieu, et si josais braver le ridicule de m’ériger 
en militaire, j’aimerais 4 comparer les campagnes de 
Condé en Flandre et sur le Rhin avec celles du général 
Bonaparte en Italie. Elles ont d’admirables rapports : 
la jeunesse des deux généraux, celle de leurs principaux 
lieutenants, la grandeur politique des résultats, la nou- 
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veauté des manceuvres, le méme coup d’@il stratégique, 
les mimes calculs servis par la mcme audace, par la 
méme activité, par la m¢me opiniatreté, C'est dégrader 
Tart de la guerre que de mesurer les succés militaires sur 
la quantité des combattants, car a ce compte Tamerlan 
et Gengis-Khan seraient les deux plus grands capitaines 
du monde. Le général de l'armée d’Italie n’a guére eu, 
ainsi que Condé, plus de vingt a vingt-cing mille hommes 
en ligne dans ses plus grandes batailles. J’oserais dire, 
a l'honneur de Condé, qu'il a toujours eu devant lui les 
meilleures troupes et les meilleures généraux de son temps, 
entre autres Mercy, le premier capitaine de |’ Allemagne 
au xvii" siécle. Une fois il n’eut dans sa main qu'une 
armée composée de différentes nations, dont les jalousies 
et méme les défections trahirent ses plus grands desseins. 
Une autre fois, il commandait a des troupes fatiguées et 
découragées, dont toute la force était dans sa seule per- 
sonne. Et puis, ce qui est 4 mes yeux le signe le plus 
certain du grand homme, il a fondé une école immense : 
il a laissé a la France non pas seulement un grand 
nombre de maréchaux sachant trés-bien leur métier, 
mais de grands généraux formés a ses lecons, dressés de 
ses mains, et qui, loin de lui et aprés lui, ont é des 
batailles. On lui doit une grande partie de Turenne, 
qui: en le voyant agir 4 Fribourg et 4 Nortlingen, ajouta 

e plus en plus l’activité et l’audace a ses autres qualités. 
On lui doit Luxembourg et Conti. On lui en doit beau- 
coup d'autres, égaux ou supérieurs A ceux-la, et qui don- 
naient les plus hautes espérances trop tot moissonnées, 
entre autres Laval, la Moussaye et Chatillon. Joignez 
a tout cela cette magnanimité de I"homne bien né et bien 
éléve qui, au lieu de s’attribuer 4 lui seul l’honneur du 
succ.s, le répand sur tous ceux qui ont bien servi, et se 
complait a célébrer Gassion et Sirot aprés Rocroy, 
Turenne aprés Fribourg et Nortlingen, et Chatillon aprés 

ns. 

We track Madame de Longueville, under the 
influence of La Rochefoucauld, entering into 

litics, and becoming one of the chief actors 
in the Fronde, plunging at last even the great 
Condé himself into the miseries of a civil war. 
And thus, —s her on the threshold of in- 
trigue, ends the first part of Madame de Lon- 

ueville’s Memoirs. 

“Wonderful woman!” exclaims a more 
amusing biographer of the Duchess than M. 
Cousin can ever hope to be “ who had the 
nius to govern the polities of an empire, and the 
care to make her peace with God; thus savin 
herself upon the same plank from Enfer wad 
from Ennui”—an Sp pcr so very French, 
that we cannot resist the temptation to quote it. 

M. Cousin’s book does not bring to light 
any very novel facts: it is but a compilation 
from different works published at the time, if 
we except that portion of it which refers to the 
Carmelites. There are very many books de« 
tailing the oft-told history of the Fronde which 
have pleased us better: there is a prosy heavi- 
ness about the volume, indicating that narra- 
tion is not the author’s forte. e must, how- 
ever, commend the research which he seems to 
have made; though the very palpable indi- 
eations of so much labour, coupled with the 
heaviness of M. Cousin’s style, render the work 
little likely to receive much favour from the 
general reader. 
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Les Dieux en Evil. Pan Henry Herne. Bruxelles et Leipsig. 


Atrnoven this is but a pamphlet in size, it 
deserves more than a passing notice. First and 
foremost we owe our readers an explanation 
how it happens that a work written in the 
French language is classed among our Reviews 
of Garshae Waster. 

The German poet, roam | Heine, has for 
many years past been struck with paralysis. 
His limbs, his body, his features, even to his 
very eyelids, are lame, and to all purposes 
like those of a dead man. Indeed it may be 
said that life only lingers in the brain and 
tongue—the man is a mere corpse: the poet 
alone survives. An exile from his country for 
many long years past, and for many years past, 
too, a captive to illness in the back-room of a 
small apartment in the Faubourg Poissiniére at 
Paris, the poet, whose early flights of fancy 
created a new era in German lyrics—and, one 
might almost say, in German politics and reli- 
gion—has still been active ; and if not his best, 
at least his most pungent books have issued 
from that living head attached to a dead vy 
which keeps its long vigils in the heart of the 
Babel of France. His best poems—the very 
collection which produced so profound a sensa- 
tion about two years ago—were of course not 
written, but dictated by the poet. When he 
composed the book which forms the subject of 
the present notice he had no German friend 
at hand, and the work was therefore dictated 
to, and written down by, a French amanuensis. 
Hence the inadmissible French style which im- 
pairs, though it cannot paralyse, Heine’s ad- 
mirable manner. The book appeared first in 
the “Revue des Deux Mondes,” and < 
strange figure in those classic pages. e 
French ublie did not know what to make of 
it; but the Germans appropriated it at once, 
and spread it, in many translations, through 
the length and breadth of their country. 
The fact is, the “‘ Exiled Gods” have no affi- 
nity” to French literature beyond the acci- 
dent of language: the book is thoroughly Ger- 
man; and, whatis more, thoroughly Heinish : 
it treats German legends and myths in that 
easy and ful manner which charmed the 


world in the “ Reisebilder” and the “ Salon.” 
In spite of age, disease, and the trammels of a 
foreign language, and one diametrically op- 

to German thought and form of thought, 
it requires but the perusal of a couple of pages to 
recognise the author who caused all Germany 


to shout with laughter at the mention of Got. 
tingen, the to-yn in which “ the cattle predo- 
minate by far,” and which “ makes a very 

leasant impression on those who turn their 

acks on it.” Heine was at college at Gét- 
tingen, and his student life must have made a 
profound impression upon him, for he reverts to 
it on —_ conceivable occasion. Thus, for 
instance, he commences the “ Exiled Gods” 
with an anecdote of his collegechum, Henry Kitz- 
ler, and an allusion to the memorable night of 
the 3lst December 1820, when Doris, the 
beadle, got such an awful thrashing, and eighty- 
five duels were contracted between the hostile 
parties of the “ Burschenschaft’? and the 
“ Landsmanschaft.” As usual with Heine’s 
exordiums, a large number of blasphemous 
inuendoes are intermixed with his stories of 
Gottingen life ; but when this froth and refuse 
of his mind is cleared away, he insensibly 
glides into the midst of his real subject-matter ; 
and the author, who but an instant before 
shocked us by his scepticism, is suddenly found 
to entertain his readers with dreamy tales 
and legends, shewing, or tending to shew, the 
intimate connection between the popular super- 
stitions of Germany and the gods of Hellenic 
and Roman antiquity. The gods of old, con- 
quered by Christianity, and driven out of their 
temples, sought refuge in dense forests and 
ruins of ancient buildings, and a few of them 
follow some trade or profession, the better to 
hide themselves from the eyes of their priestly 
conquerors. We make no excuse for extract- 
ing one or two of the legends. 

The hero of the adventure is usually a German cava- 
lier, one young and inexperienced, whom the demons 
attract and entice into their snares. The scene is in 
Italy. Some fine morning he strolls through the forest : 
his thoughts are of his native woods, and the fair-haired 

irl he left behind him. All of a sudden a statue meets 
fis eye, and he stands speechless with astonishment. Can 
it be the Goddess of Beauty? He is face to face with 
her, and his young barbarous heart feels the magic of the 
charms of the antique. His eyes have never dwelt on 
such forms. Beneath that marble dwells a life more 
ardent than that which blushes in the cheeks of the 
maids of his native land. Those white, stony eyes dart 
glances at him, so voluptuous and so oy cme i! sad 
that his heart with its weight of love and pity, 
of pity and love. Ever since that day he haunts the 
forests and the ruins ; he shuns the drinking-bouts and 
the games of chivalry. And then, all of a sudden, one 
morning he comes back from one of his nocturnal expe- 
ditions with his face pale and his features convulsed with 
horror and despair. He dons his armour, saddles his 
horse, and is never heard of afterwards. 
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What can have happened to him? On that evening, 
they say, he went as usual to the ruins on the hill. The 
sun was down ; darkness veiled the spot where daily he 
contemplated the statue of the beautiful goddess. It was 
not there. Wandering about in search of it, he found 
himself near a villa which he had not before seen in that 
part of the forest. As he stood gazing and wondering, 
varlets, bearing torches, sallied forth, and asked him to 
pass the night in the house. In a large saloon he met a 
woman whose face and figure bore the most striking re- 
semblance to the beautiful statue of his secret love. The 
resemblance was the more striking from the snow-white 
dress and the pallid face of the strange lady. The cava- 
lier saluted her with much courtesy, and she looked at 
him for a long time with silent gravity. She then asked 
whether he was hungry. Now, though the cavalier's 
heart beat high, he felt, nevertheless, that he had a truly 
Teuton stomach, and the walk having sharpened his ap- 
re he said he should be very happy, &c. Then the 

ady took his hand in a friendly way, and conducted him 
through vast and sounding halls, splendid, and yet in- 
expressibly desolate. The candelabras threw a palish, 
bluish light on the walls and the paintings which orna- 
mented them, such as the loves of Paris and Helen, of 
Diana and Endymion, of Calypso and Ulysses. Large 
fantastic flowers trembled with weird movements in mar- 
ble vases; the perfume they exhaled was akin to the 
charnel-house, and troubled the senses. And the wind 
groaned in the chimneys as the death-rattle in the throat 
of a dying man. In the dining-room the lady seated 
herself opposite the cavalier, to whom she handed a va- 
riety of choice dishes. But salt was wanting, and the 
honest Teuton asked for it. When he asked for it the 
features of his fair hostess contracted almost to ugliness ; 
and when the salt was, at his ted request, placed 
upon the table, the servants trembled and shook so that 
they overturned the salt-cellars. The young hero was 
terrified; but the wine he drank, in Teuton measure, 
warmed his heart and re-animated his courage. He be- 
came confidential and even jolly; and when the fair lady 
asked him, “ Dost thou know what it is to love?” he re- 
sponded to the query with burning kisses. Drunk with 
love, and perhaps with wine, the brave went to sleep on the 
bosom of the fair. Confused, feverish, delirious dreams 
troubled his rest. He saw his old dmother, sitting 
in a large arm-chair in the old house at home, mutterin 
her prayers. And then there were enormous bats wi 
torches in their claws, shouting with laughter, and flying 
round and round him ; and when he looked hard at those 
anomalous animals, he thought he recognised in them 
the features of the servants who waited at supper. And 
lastly, he dreamed that his fair hostess was suddenly 
transformed into a nasty, crawling monster, and that, 
assailed by her, and, strictly speaking, in self-defence, he 
cut off her head. He awoke late in the morning, not in 
the beautiful villa where he believed he had passed the 
night, but in the midst of the ruins which he had been in 
the habit of haunting; and he saw, with terror, that the 
beautiful statue he loved so much had fallen from its 
pedestal, and that its head, broken by the fall, lay at his 
teet. 


The next legend is by far less guilty and 
gloomy, and so it ought to be, for its hero is a 
merry god :— 

There are large lakes in the Tyrol; their banks are 
forest-clad, and the trees, piercing the clouds, are reflected 
in the calm blue waters. Weird sounds issue from the 
lakes and the forests—sounds which cause the lonely 
traveller to start and to tremble as he passes through 
those mysterious regions, On the banks of one of these 
lakes stood the hut of a youth who gained his livelihood 
by fishing, and who occasionally ferried the wayfarers 
across the lake. One night, in autumn, he was roused by 
a tap at his window. He got up; and on leaving the house 


saw three monks, with their hoods drawn over their faces, 
and evidently iu great, haste to be ferried over. Still they 
did not want his services: they asked him for the loan of 
his boat, and promised to bring it ack in a few hours. 
He granted their request, as well ae might, considering 
they were three to one; and having seen them off, he re- 
turned to his hut, where he soon fell fast asleep again. 
A few hours afterwards he was again roused by the re- 
turn of the monks, one of whom gave him a piece of 
money, and the three departed in t haste. The 
young man went to examine his boat, which he found 
all safe in its proper place; and he shook himself with 
great violence, as men do in winter when their limbs are 
getting numbed. In fact he was shivering, though not, 
indeed, from the cold of the night. A curious sensation 
of chilliness pervaded him ever since the monk had given 
him that piece of money: the monk’s hand was as cold 
as ice. He recollected this adventure for a long time ; 
but youth is forgetful after all, and the fisherman had all 
but forgotten the event of that night, when, in the fol- 
lowing year, in the same night of autumn, the same 
monks knocked at his window, and asked for and obtained 
the loan of his boat. On their return a piece of money 
was again handed to him, and again the young man’s 
limbs shook and his heart stood still within him at the 
touch of that icy hand. And the same event and the 
same sensations occurred regularly every year in the 
course of that same night. 

When the seventh year came round the fisherman felt 
the strongest desire to unravel the mystery. He was re- 
solved to satisfy his curiosity at any price. He placed a 
heap of nets at the bottom of the boat to serve him as a 
hiding-place. The mysterious travellers arrived at the 
usual hour, and the fisherman succeeded in gaining the 
hollow he had left under the nets. The voyage was — 
short, which astonished him much, for it usually too 
him above an hour to row to the opposite bank of the 
lake. His astonishment increased when, on that bank, 
where he knew every inch of the ground, he saw a 
meadow which he had never seen before, and which was 
surrounded by trees of a thorough exotic aspect. Count- 
less lamps were suspended from their branches; vases 
with burning frankincense stood on marble pedestals, and, 
besides, the moon shone so bright that the young man 
could see the people who crowded that place as plainly as 
if it had been the noon of day. There were in that spot 
many hundreds of young men and women, all of them of 
we beauty, though their faces were as white as marble. 

ey were dressed in short white tunics, and looked very 
much like walking statues. The women had wreaths on 
their heads, and their hair, dressed in the shape of 
crowns, fell in brilliant waves on their white shoulders. 
Both men and women, waving gilt staves wreathed with 
vine leaves, rushed forward to welcome the new comers. 
One of these, divesting himself of hood and frock, stood 
forth as a gentleman of ee dimensions, whose face, 
hideously hibiscous and lascivious, grinned between two 
pointed, upstanding ears, which bore a strong resem- 
blance to the ears of a goat, 


Our readers will have recognised the gen- 
tleman, and we need not therefore give them 
Heine’s saugrene description of his nether man. 


The second monk, too, doffed his frock, and ap 
as a stout man, whose enormous obesity caused the 
women to laugh, and lau oy Aye! placed a wreath of 
roses on his bald head. e of the two monks were 
marble white, as those of the other personages, and the 
same whiteness shone from the face of the third monk, 
when, with a sly smile, he raised his hood. When he 
had undone the ugly rope which girded his loins, and 
when, with a movement akin to disgust, he had flung wif 
his holy and dirty coat... .. he stood forth dressed'in 
a tunic sparkling with diamonds, a handsome youth of 
exquisite form, though of feminine aspect. The women, 
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mad with enthusiasm, surrounded and nearly stifled him 
with their caresses. They put a crown on his head and 


flung a leopard’s skin over his shoulders. 


The rest of the narrative is taken up with a 
brilliant deseription of a féte of Dionysos. 
We have only room for the conclusion :— 


These, then, are the gentle spectres that have left their 

oves and the mouldering ruins of their temples to cele- 
Cate ence more the sacred mysteries of the cultus of 
pleasure. Yes, it is a posthumous orgy: the saucy ghosts 
would again dance and sing to celebrate the advent of the 
son of Semele ......- Again they would dance the 
polka of paganism; the dances of old, those laughing 
dances which they danced without hypocritical petticoats, 
without the control of a gensdarmes of public virtue, and 
in which they flung themselves headforemost into the 
divine intoxication, the dishevelled, agonising, frantic 
whirl of Evoe Bacche ! 


Alas! the poor Tyrolese boatman knew nothing what- 
ever of myth : his classical education had been sadly 
neglected, and he trembled with fear when he saw the 


beautiful hero surrounded by his strange-looking dis- 
ciples, and seated on his golden car. He trembled at the 
sight of the indecent gestures and the outrageous move- 
ments of the Bacchantes, Fauns, and Satyrs, whose 
cloven feet and horns reminded him strongly of a portrait 
he had at one time seen of the devil. The whole of this 
pale assembly appeared to him to be a con of vam- 
pyres and demons, met together to imagine the ruin of all 
good Christians. His stupor incre when he saw the 
Menades in their impossible postures, and the Corybants 
wounding lves with knives and courting pleasures 
even in pain. The sounds of the music, sweet and de- 
sponding, made his heart burn within him ; and in order 
to escape, as he thought, from the throes of eternal fire, 
he ran to his boat and crouched down under the nets. 
Shortly after, the monks returned to theboat, gained the 
opposite shore, and the youth, cleverly contriving to slip 
out on landing, met them at the door of his hut, and re- 
ceived, as usual, a piece of money from the icy hand of 


the principal personage. 
* 


7 * * * 

He thought it his duty to denounce this mysterious 
adventure to the ecclesiastical tribunals. The prior of a 
convent of Franciscans in that neighbourhood was tly 
considered as the president of one of those tribunals, and 
he was moreover famous as a most learned exorcisor. The 
fisherman resolved at once to submit his story to this 
holy man. He gained the convent, and knelt down at 
the feet of his reverence, who, frocked and hooded, sat 
immoveable in his large carved arm-chair. When the 
youth had finished his terrible story, the ecclesiastical 
judge raised his head; the movement caused his hood to 
fall back, and the wretched fisherman beheld with horror 
the principal of the three monks whom he just now had 
been accusing. His reverence smiled, and said, with 
much unction— 

** Beloved any we are fully inclined to believe that 

wll cong t night in company with the 
Bace us. Your fantastic ‘hien oe thus a We 
will not, for many reasons, speak ill of this ; still 
men are variously gifted, and many are called, though 
few are elected. Some men there are who can stand up 
against a dozen bottles. I humbly and thankfully con- 
fess that I am one of them. But there are likewise in- 
complete and weak natures that yield to a pint, and it 
would a unto me, beloved, that thou art one of 
them. e therefore counsel thee to abstain from the 
juice of the grape, and never again to bother the ecclesi- 
astical authorities with the muddy dreams of a tyro-sot. 
We also counsel thee to keep thine own counsel respecting 
this silly » lest thou compellest the Holy Office to 
apply to thee, by the intervention of the secular arm, five- 

twenty. lashes, full measure. For the present, be- 
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loved son, go in peace, and find thy way to the convent 
kitchen, where the brother cellarer and the brother cook 
will gladden thy heart with lunch.” 

Of course the brother cellarer and the 
brother cook are our two old friends, Pan and 
Silenus. 
same stamp. They are all of them popular 
traditions, naively told, and spiced up with a 
good deal of malice and scepticism. 
Symbolik der Menschlichen Gestalt. 

Handbuch zur Menschenkenntniss. 

Cart Gustav Carus. Leipzig. 


Dr. Carus holds a high rank among those 
Germans whom, with the utmost respect, we 
designated as “ fantastic men of science.” He 
is a man of great and varied learning, an acute 
observer, and a thorough-going generaliser ; but, 
he has also much original inventive power, and 
a happy knack of confounding the higher pro- 
blems of science with the essence and form of 
poetical inspiration. In his present work—the 
symbolics of the human form—he treats of the 
outlines and the general proportions of quan- 
tity and quality of the human form, as a whole, 
as well as in parts. Throughout the book, 
which is both readable and instructive, he is at 
great pains to distinguish between the patho- 
gnomic proportions and those which were origi- 
nally intended by nature; and the fact that he 
cannot—and indeed who can ?—in every case 
establish such a distinction, is the weak point 
of the treatise, which, in all other respects, is 
fully worthy of the author’s former works. 
His chapter “on constitutions and tempera- 
ments” contains many striking and novel views 
on a hacknied subject; and the chapter “ on 
predetermination” might possibly be read with 
advantage by our reforming amateur jailors 
generally, and by the Birmingham magistrates 
in particular, 


Ein 
Von 


Gespriiche mit Diimonen. Des Konigsbuches 

weiter Band. Von Burtina von ARMIN 

Berlin. 

Tuis is one of the unaccountable books which 
it is impossible to review. Bad books by old- 
established authors—and by old-established au- 
thors, too, of whom no one exactly knows why 
they are authors, and how they came to be 
established in any way—defy criticism, for the 
verdict of the literary judge is common-place, 
even before he has pronounced it ; and as there 
are not even doubtful merits for him to attack— 
as nothing is to be shown up where the matter 
does, by its own nature, stand in the most un- 
favourable light—all that is left for him to do is 
to let the author stand forth in all his or her 
insignificance, and with all his or her con- 
temptible pretence, that most ill- favoured 
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distinction of the Legitimists of classical ro- 
mancism. 

Frau von Armin had never a vocation to put 
pen to paper. A pert, plain girl of Frankfort, 
of Jewish- Alsatian-I talian half-caste, she gained 
her first laurels by being a hanger-on and 
household-toady to the Frau Rath—Goéthe’s 
mother—whom she talked at when present, and 
wrote at when absent. She did also, during 
that period of humble companionship, indite 
certain letters to Goéthe, the aged minister ; 
and these letters, considerably altered and am- 
plified, were afterwards published by her under 
the title of ‘“ Goéthe’s Correspondence with a 
Child ;”—a colossal untruth, for there are only 
about three or four short notes from Goéthe in 
the whole of the large octavo volume ; and the 
person to whom these notes were addressed was 
a very mature child of at least four-and-twenty. 
All the rest of the book contained the “child’s” 
correspondence with Goéthe; that is to say, a 
series of gossiping, and, in parts, indecent let- 
ters, which Fraule Bettina addressed to the 
great poet, and in which, among other fine 
things, she recounted how she—the child— 

** When on a sultry summer’s day 
She, little dressed, in the forest lay”— 

then and there undressed and bathed in an 
Fg stream ; and how, having thus bathed, 
she drank two bottles of Rhinewine; and how, 
having got drunk therefrom, she went to sleep 
on the While in another of these letters 
she reminds Goéthe of a scene, which, accord- 
ing to her account, was transacted in the garden 
at Weimar, in the course of a very cold night, 
and which—an indecent fiction though it be— 
would be too disgusting for publication, even 
to the hole-and-corner publishers of Holywell 
Street and Chrkeradl: Strange to say, it 
was this very collection of letters which esta- 
blished Frau von Armin’s literary fame; and 
this fame she subsequently increased and mul- 
plied, by living on terms of the most out- 
rageous good fellowship with the literary cele- 
brities of her time, by talking “ slang,” on ever: 

conceivable occasion, and by manners which 
might possibly be considered free, even in the 
guard-room of a regiment of dragoons. A few 
years after the advent to the throne of the pre- 
sent king of Prussia, Frau von Armin, stung 
to emulation by the popularity of Eugéne Sue’s 
“ Mystéres de Paris,” composed a book on 
Berlin pauperism ; and, mendacious in titles as 
of old, she called this production “the King’s 
own book,” or, “ Dies Buch gehért dem 
Konig.” No authentic information has reached 
us as to what his Prussian Majesty said to the 
book, but rumour asserts that his comments 
were by no means flattering. And now, more 
than ten years after the publication of the 
“Konigsbuch,” Frau von Armin comes forward 


“terlocutors talk in set 
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with her “ Conversations with Demons ’’—the 
second part of the “ Kénigsbuch.” She dedi- 
cates it to “the Spirit of Islam,” represented 
by the generous Abdul Medjid Khan, Empe- 
ror of the Osmanlis. The first chapter, which 
is dated of the 4th April 1808, and which 
most probably was written at that remote pe- 
riod, contains an atheistical religious Coos 
and the second chapter, under date of the 28th 
August of the same year, is an account of a 
conversation Frau von Armin had with the 
Chief Rabbi of the Frankfort Jews on the 
subject of Jewish emancipation. The two in- 
hrases, and are very 
sentimental, as the following extracts will 
prove :— 


* How strange is it, that we all quarrel for s on 
earth ; yes, indeed, how awful it is!—So cruel is the 
thorny path on which humanity acquires its property of 
care—and then they envy one another. From the high- 
est to the lowest they are all jealous of the apple of life. 
Down there is the hothouse, where its place is given to 
every little plant and where its name is kept to make up 
as far as possible for the lost home ; and how there every 
thing in tranquil comfort, betwixt the noble neighbour- 
ing flowers, opens chalices to the light and the gardener, 
when the sun sets through the open windows, sheds 
plenty of evening dew, full of thousand pearls over them, 
which refreshes them. Then. I myself feel gloomy, and 
my heart feels heavy, I must despise myself that I want 
nothing of the enjoyments of life, then I am made 
ashamed by the Jewish children, which so greedily drink 
in their small portions of the fresh air which of an even- 
ing streams to them over the gables of their reekin 
homes, then am I offended with all the splendours of life 
as a jeer on my powerless will, then do I abjure the 
world of fashion which is at so much trouble to count 
its ancestors that it may contemn the people and to the 
spirit as to the eye, from high places they are all level— 
hills and valleys.” 

Our readers will see at once that Non Sequitur 
is the inspiring genius of this poetic prose. 
Most characteristic, too, isthe utter absence of 
full stops and semicolons. The talk of an 
able-tongued female making up for its want of 
sense with an abundance of words, without any 
particular —s to any one of them. There 
are demons, too, for a wonder! since they are 
mentioned on the title page, and these de- 
mons hold converse sweet with the sleeping 
kingof Prussia. As for instance, Rex loquiter— 

“Thou speakest of an elevation of the people, of the 
abolition of the woes of human life, of the abolition of 
war—with what power wilt thou conquer this field of 
eternal contentions ?” 

And the demon answered and spake— 


**Not with thy pillars of the State, who cogitatively 
put their fingers to their foreheads, in order to impose 
their limitation laws, at least for another short cen- 
tury, upon the necks of the people; thou seest it 
(qu? what) in the distance stumbling along, over the 
fruit of their unwisdom, which in the hour of its birth 
contained the worm. Wilt thou again rummage forth 
the antiquated, in order to place it more crooked still be- 
fore the growing spirit of humanity, which no longer, like 
idle children, amuses its ennui with it, but which stamps 
with its feet upon the twice torn bottom of the law? And 
because these accusers of the people, still’ more enraged, 














stand around thee, wilt thou therefore raise the lash over 
thy people? If thou wouldest but imbibe the Genius of 
Revolution, then indeed wouldst thou be the 4° of 
the which establishes itself, and les laws 
ban gre) 


é fy the spirit.” 

* Rex—Tell ty not intend leading me astray 
from the commandments of the church, from its as 
and sacred forms of religion, from the laws of ethics, 
and the vows which God Eunants at the hands of kings ?” 


To which the demon again maketh answer— 


“* Not doctrines of ethics, nor kingly vows, and laws of 
vengeance found harmony between princes and peoples. 
as and Canonlaw are educational institutions of 
sophists, humanly and diabolically alternating according 
to the system of armed tolerance and neutral preponde- 
rance. Church matters and school matters are abortions 
of the State, and both are themselves so vile in joint de- 
ceit, betraying reason, that they create the worse dishar- 
mony between God and man, the more a speculative 
being is compelled to swallow of them. And those that 
are born slaves cannot nourish the people's desire for civi- 
lization, and the fire of its enthusiasm. But those mar- 
tyrs of narrow-minded rancour and strangling penal 
edicts have in their horoscope a proud and glorious 
flight, and though the arm of your laws is long enough 
to reach their bodies, you cannot touch and seize upon 
their minds. For their minds do not crawl in the dust 
with the creeping things under your feet ; they stare at 
the ether from the first rising of their star, and their first 
breath is drawn into a capacious breast, thirsting after 
liberty : their sensations are most noble organs of revela- 
tion ; their sight is most intimate transfi ion of vo- 
lition, their word, validity of all treaties, their courage a 
fastness of hidden truthfulness, superior to all the freaks 
of fate of those political quacks, full of morbid perjury, 
and feverish treason of the dignity of princes and the 
happiness of nations.” 

If our readers have thought our opening 
remarks harsh, they will not, we are sure, repeat 
the same accusation after reading the extracts 
we have given. They are taken at random, 
and are of not more than an average nonsensi- 
cality. Nor, to do Frau von Armin justice, 


are the “ Conversations with Demons” worse 
in point of style, taste, and sense, than any of 
her former writings. For it may be said of 
her, that from the first she attained the height 
of absurdity, and that she has not— in the course 
of a long, varied, and yet singularly unpro- 
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ductive literary career, shewn the slightest 
symptoms of an approach to common sense. 





Erinnerungen eines cester reichischen Veteranen 
aus dem italiinischen Kriege des Jahre 
1848 und 1849. 2 Vols. Stuttgart. 

THEsE reminiscenses of the Italian Wars of 
1848 and 1849 are from the pen of Field- 
Marshal Lieutenant Schénhals, a native of 
northern Germany, and for many years past 
an officer in the Austrian army. Surely no 
one is more competent to write on the subject 
of those wars than General Schonhals, who, 
from the commencement of hostilities to the 
battle of Novara, acted as chief of the military 
chancellery of Field-Marshal Radetzky, and 
the future historian of the eventful years, 
through which it has been our lot to live, and 
the mighty sympathies and antipathies of which 
still act upon us to the exclusion of all truly 
historical feeling, will find General Schonhals’ 
work of the greatest value in all that concerns 
the military operations of the two campaigns. 
As for the political views—which are freely 
expressed in the two volumes before us—we 
characterize and excuse them by saying that 
they are the views of an Austrian soldier. The 
same apology holds good for the violent and, 
in many instances, outrageous language in 
which the ‘gallant General indulges on the 
subject of the Italian national party. Whatever 
censure that conquered party may deserve, it is 
surely neither just nor generous in the con- 
querors to bestow it; and expressions such as 
“A handful of ne’er do wills,” “ Infamous 
traitors,” “A oe of contemptible dema- 
gogues,” would be stains upon any collection of 
memoirs, even if not applied to those whom 
the author met and conquered on the field of 
battle. The military author of the present day 
would be all the better for imitating the cour- 
toisie of ancient chivalry ; nor should a military 
engineer forget that the dangers of recoils are 
not confined to the practice of gunnery. 
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